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MR. GLADSTONE'S ADDRESS. 



TO TKE ELECTORS OF GREENWICH. 



(}entleinen, — ^Her Majesty has been adyifled by Her Mmisters, 
and has graciously accepted the advice, to dissolve the present 
Parliament and immediately to summon a new one, for the trans- 
action of the regular business of the year. 

In that new Parliament I respectfully solicit the honour of 
representing you. 

I am too well aware that in the choice of a person charged as I 
am with official duty, you forego for the public good many special 
claims which you would otherwise justly make on the time and 
attention of your representative. This sacrifice, so freely and 
honourably incurred five years ago, I once again presume to ask at 
your hands, under the circumstances and for the special purposes 
which I shall now proceed to describe. 

Of the House of Commons now about to be dissolved, no one 
will deny the remarkable amount of its labours, and of those 
legislative results which, but for untoward and chiefly recent 
circumstances, would have been greater stiU. I take upon me to 
affirm that those great labours have likewise been great services, 
and that they will give to the Parliament of 1868 a distinguished 
place in the annals of our country. 

It is not to be wondered at if, after five years of anxious and 
varied effort, the strength both of the House of Commons and of 
the Administration for the concurrent discharge of their arduous 
duties has been impaired. 

The welfare of the country can never be effectually promoted 
by a Government which is not invested with adequate authority. 
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That authority, which was, in 1868, amply confided by the 
nation to the Liberal Party and its leaders, if it has now sank 
below the point necessary for the dne defence and prosecution of 
the public interests, can in no way be so legitimately and effectually 
restored as by an appeal to the people, who, by their reply to such 
an appeal, may place beyond all challenge two great questions — 
the first, what they think of the manner in which the commission 
granted in 1868 has been executed; the second, what further 
commission they now think fit to give to their representatives, and 
to what hands its fulfilment and the administration of the Gk>yem- 
ment are to be intrusted. 

I will not attempt to set out in full Uie causes which have 
convinced the Government that the time has now come for thus 
appealing to the country, but I will refer to such of them as embrace 
matters of fact rather than of opinion. 

In the month of March last the Government were defeated in 
their effort to settle upon just and enlarged principles the long- 
disputed question of the higher education in Ireland, if not by a 
combined, yet by a concurrent, effort of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion and of the Roman Catholic Prelacy of Ireland. Upon suffering 
this defeat, the GFovemment, according to the practice of our Con- 
stitution, placed their resignations in the hands of the Sovereign. 
Her Majesty, in the just and wise exercise of her high office, 
applied to the leader of the opposition. He, however, declaring 
that he was not prepared with a policy, and could not govern in 
the existing Parliament, declined to fill the void which he had 
made. Under these circumstances, we Uiougkt ourselves bound by 
joyalty to the Queen not to decline the resumption of our offices. 
But this step we took with an avowed reluctance. We felt that, 
in consequence of what had happened, both the Crown and country 
were placed at a disadvantage, as it was established that, during the 
existence of the present Parliament, one party only could govern, 
and must, therefore, govern without appeal. We also felt ^at a 
precedent had been set, which both dimimshed our strength and 
weakened Uie general guarantees for the responsibility and integrity 
of Parliamentary opposition. 
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Of this diminution of strength we were painfully and sensibly 
reminded during the Session by the summary and rapid dismissal, 
in the House of Lords, of measures which had cost much time and 
labour to the House of Commons. 

But we remembered that in the years 1868 and 1870, when the 
mind of the country was unambiguously expressed, the House of 
Lords had, much to its honour, deferred to that expression upon 
matters of great moment ; and I cannot doubt that it would have 
continued in this course, had the isolated and less certain, but still 
frequent and fresh, indications of public opinion at single elections 
continued to be in harmony with the powerful and authentic, but 
now more remote judgment of 1868. 

This state of things, which was not satisfactory at the close of 
the last Session, and which has not admitted of remedy by the 
method of resignation and a change of Government, has not 
improved during the recess, especially the latter part of the recess ; 
and the time has now arrived when the Administration, able to 
anticipate and survey the principal parts and the general character 
of the work which awaits it, has been called on to consider whether 
it could reasonably undertake such work without a fresh access of 
strength, and to frame its advice to Her Majesty accordingly. 

The question whether Ministers ought to retain or to abandon 
office should be decided by a general election, with the opportunity 
which it affords for broad declarations of policy and issues truly 
national, and cannot be satisfactorily solved by isolated contests, of 
which the issue is in a greater degree dependent on close discipline 
and finished and concentrated organization. 

Erom a state of things thus fitful and casual, we desire to pass 
to one in which the nation will have had full opportunity of ex- 
pressing will and choice as between the political parties. The 
Government of the day, whatever it be, will be armed with 
its just means of authority both within and without the Legislature. 
The opposition will enjoy the power, and doubtless will not shrink 
from the duty, of taking office. The House of Commons will be 
reinstated in its full possession of constitutional authority, and 
when it shall see cause to withdraw its confidence from an Admin- 
istration, it will not leave the Sovereign without resource. 
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Such will be the general objects, then, with which a new 
Parliament will be summoned. I proceed to speak of the work 
which it will have to do. 

I need not dwell on the elementary and ever-abiding duties of 
the Ministry, such as the maintenance of the country's honour, of 
the general peace, of the rights of all classes, of our insular 
security ; but I will state that we desire to found the credit and 
influence of our foreign policy upon a resolution to ask from 
foreign Powers nothing but what in, like circumstances we should 
give 'ourselves, and as steadily to respect their rights as we 
would tenaciously uphold our own. 

With regard to the unhappy war on the Gold Coast, our object 
has been to prosecute it with vigour, subject to a due regard to the 
exigencies of climate and the value of human life, and only 
within the limits which justice and future security prescribe. We 
shall aim at the establishment, not only of peace, but of friendship 
with the Ashantees, and we shall, I hope, seek to draw from what 
has happened a lesson on the duty of avoiding in future the first 
entrance into equivocal and entangling engagements. Meantime, 
we repose the utmost confidence in the British General, ofBlcers, 
and soldiers ; and we cherish the hope that we are about to emerge 
at an early date, and on good terms, from the conflict. 

When I turn to the general subjects of internal legislation, I 
have to speak rather as a member of a party than as a member of 
a Cabinet. For it is not the duty of a Cabinet to bind itself, or to 
mature its collective views on aU subjects of public interest, but 
only upon such as are to form the early subjects of practical 
treatment. 

I fear that the time has not yet come when you can anticipate 
a diminution in the calls for legislative labour. Permanent and 
solid as is the Union of the three Kingdoms, they present varieties 
of circumstance, of organization, and even of law. These varieties, 
combined with the vast development of Imperial interests, add 
seriously to the duties of Parliament, which, indeed, have reached 
a point where they seem, for the present, to defy all efforts to over- 
take them. I think we ought not only to admit, but to welcome, 
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every improyement in the iucgaoisatioii of local and Bubordinate 
authority, which, under the unquestioned control of Parliamenti* 
would tend to lighten its labours, and to expedite the public 
busiaess. 

As regards the important Act of 1870 for the promotion of 
education, I am one of those who had no preference for the later 
over the earlier adjustments of the Bill. But they were adjust- 
ments adapted to the state of public opinion at the time; and it 
appears to me that no main provision of the measure can advan- 
tageously be reconsidered without the aid of an experience such 
as we have not yet acquired. With regard to one or two points, 
calculated to create an amount of uneasiness out of proportion to 
^heir real importance or difficulty. I do not doubt that the wisdom 
of the renovated Legislature will discover the means of their 
accommodation. 

Both in Scotland and in Ireland there are many questiouB requir- 
ing the attention of Parliament. Among such, however, as are 
peculiar to them, I will only now mention the completion of the 
weighty legislation of last year by the reconstruction of their 
judicial establishments, and by admitting them to the advantages,- 
not yet measured by experience, of the new Court of Appeal. 

It is more appropriate to the nature of an address such as this 
that I should touch upon subjects which are, in the main, of a 
common interest to all the three countries. I will, however, say 
with special relation to England that it seems almost a reproach to 
our Parliaments that, down to the present time, we should have 
been unable to deal effectively with the Local Government and 
institutions of this great metropolis ; and I must also express my 
hope that the inquiries of the Commission appointed to examine into 
the property and income of the Universities and Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge may lead to a great farther extension of the benefits 
conferred by those great and powerful bodies. 

The laws respecting the transfer, the descent, and the occupa- 
tion of land ; the laws respecting game ; the laws respecting the 
sale of spirituous liquors, the laws affecting the relations between 
employer and employed, the laws of rating and of local government* 
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are amoDg the subjects likely to com© in turn under the notice Of 
the new Parliament. In some of these matters there is, in my 
judgment, room for extensive improvement ; and they all, I trust, 
will be dealt with in a spirit of impartial justice. 

Of all the changes marking the present day, there is none 
which I view with more heartfelt satisfaction than the progressive 
rise of wages in the agricultural districts. I view this rise as the 
natural and proper, though long delayed, result of economic laws, 
as the removal of something like a national discredit ; as carrying 
with it a great addition to the stock, never too abundant, of human 
happiness $ and as a new guarantee for the stability of the Throne 
and institutions of the country. 

I have never concealed my opinion that those institutions will 
be further strengthened by granting to the counties generally that 
extended franchise which has been conceded with general satis- 
iJM^on to the towns, and to the populations of a number of rural 
districts with a central village, which may perhaps be called 
peasant-boroughs. I earnestly desire to witness the formation of 
a mature public opinion on a subject which has hardly yet obtained 
all the attention which it deserves. I, for one, will say nothing 
upon it that could tend to arouse the jealousies of class or of party ; 
and I cherish the hope that at no distant day our loyal, patient, and, 
as I hold, intelligent, peasantry may, together with other important 
classes now unenfranchised, for no other reason than that they reside 
beyond the boundaries of boroughs, receive this boon at the hands 
0^ fhe Legislature, without conflict, without intrigue, and by genera- 
oonsent. 

I come now to Questions of expenditure and finance* 

It may be stated with truth that next to the great Irish 
questions of Church and Land, now happily disposed of, the 
elections of 1868 turned, in no small degree, upon Expenditure. 
I do not deny that we charged our predecessors with improvidence 
in the stewardship of the public funds. 

It has been shown by my friend Mr. Ghilders, in his place in 
Parliament, conclusively, and without reply, that wc have not fori 
gotten the declarations of 1868, nor receded from them. In the 
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estimates of our first two years for the defensiye serrioes of army 
and navy we were able to propose reductions amonnting in round 
numbers to £4,000,000 in the charge of our peace establishments. 
It is true that we are not able at this moment to place such a sum 
to our credit in comparing our estimates with those of the last 
OoTcmment I am far from saying that we haye perfect reason to 
be satisfied with our own efforts or with the results of them. Still, 
let it be considered, first, by what special and necessary acts of 
policy they haye been hindered ; secondly, what the results actually 
are. We cannot escape the effect of such calls as that for the 
abolition of purchase, which was, I think, well described as the 
redemption of the army, or for the augmentation of the education 
vote, to the great and unquestioned benefit of liie country. 

But, notwithstanding these demands, notwithstanding the calls 
arising at the period of the great war of 1 870, notwithstanding the 
serious burden of the rise of prices, something not wholly insig- 
nificant has been achieved. Setting aside the Debt, and founding 
the comparison on the basis of what may be called the optional 
expenditure, derived from taxes and forming the proper test of the 
disposition of a Goyemment, it was shown that a saving had been 
effected at the close of the very last financial year amounting to 
£2,850,000, and this, as we contend, with no diminution, but with 
a great increase, of our defensive force, both naval and military. 

Upon a review of the finance of the last five years, we are 
enabled to state that, notwithstanding the purchase of the tele- 
graphs for a sum exceeding £9,000,000, the agregate amount of 
the National Debt has been reduced by more than £20,000,000 ; 
that taxes have been lowered or abolished (over and above any 
amount imposed) to the. extent of £12,500,000; that during the 
present year the Alabama Indemnity has been paid, and the 
charge of the Ashantee War will be met out of revenue ; and that 
in estimating, as we can now venture to do, the income of the 
eoming year (and, for the moment, assuming the general scale of 
charge to continue as it was fixed during the last Session), we do 
not fear to anticipate as the probable balance a surplus exceeding 
rather than falling short of £5,000,000. 
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The existence of such a surplus will oflPer, in our judgment, a 
great opportunity of affording relief to the community, and an 
opportunity which ought to be turned to the very best account. 

I haye accepted with much reluctance the charge of the finances 
of the country, in addition to my other duties. But as this is now 
the tenth occasion on which I am called, as the Minister immedi- 
ately responsible, to consider the financial arrangements of the 
coming year, you may be willing to belieye that I am not speaking 
lightly when I proceed to indicate an outline of the boons, which, 
in the absence of some gravely unfaTourable and unforeseen 
incident, it will be in the power of the new Parliament at once to 
confer. 

In the first place, there is a very general desire that some new 
assistance should be afforded to the ratepayers of the country from 
funds at present under the command of the State. 

The Gk>yemment have been unable to meet the views of those 
who appear to have thought that, provided only a large amount of 
public money could be had in any fonn to relieve the rates, no 
great heed need be paid to anything else. But they have never 
felt themselves compelled to deny the wish of such as think that a 
further portion of the charges hitherto borne by real and im* 
movable property should, with judicious accompanying arrange- 
ments, be placed upon property generally. Their endeavour has 
been, and their resolution ia^ to have a tharoni^h^ and comprehensisA, 
not a partial, handling oTflie question, and in our future proceed- 
ings we shall, I trust, exert ourselves to keep in view all that it 
involves : to strengthen the invaluable traditions and to improve 
the organs of Local Government, to keep central control within the 
limits of sound policy, to maintain, and if possible, to enhance, the 
guarantees for provident administration, to avoid the repetition oC 
unseemly contests, and the danger which would arise if Parliament 
were gradually to lay upon labour a portion of the btirdens hitherto 
borne by property ; in a word, to reform as well as enlarge the aid 
granted by the State to local expenditure. The first item, then, 
which I have to set down in the financial arrangements proper for 
the year is relief, but relief coupled with reform, oi local taxation. 
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What I have said refers properly to England, but it would \^ 
impossible to exclude from view the case of Scotland, which is 
very closely analogous, or that of Ireland, which presents larger 
variations. 

I now turn to a subject of a less complex character, but of even 
greater importance ; I mean the Income Tax. 

According to the older financial tradition, the Income Tax was 
a war tax. For such a purpose it is invaluable. Men are wiUing 
to sacrifice much, not only of their means, but of their privacy, 
time, and comfort, at the caU of patriotism. 

In 1842 the Income Tax was employed by Sir Robert Peel, 
partly to cover a serious deficit in the revenue, but principally to 
allow of important advances in the direction of Free Trade. I need 
not dwell on the great work of liberation which has been accom- 
plished by its aid . Mainly perhaps on this account, it has been borne 
with an exemplarly patience. But no Government has been able to 
make it perpetual, like our taxes in general, or even to obtain its 
renewal for any very long term of years. Since 1860 it has been 
granted by an annual Act. During a long time, for reasons on 
which it is not necessary for me here to dwell, the country 
cherished, together with the desire, the expectation or hope of its 
extinction. But the sum annually drawn from it formed so heavy 
an item in the accounts from year to year that it appeared to have 
grown unmanageable. It has, however, been the happy fortune of 
Mr. Lowe to bring it down, first from 6d. to 4d., and then from 4d. 
to 3d., in the pound. The proceeds of the Income Taxfor the present 
year are expected to be between 6,000,000^ and 6,000,000Z., and 
at a sacrifice for the financial year of something less than 5,500,000/. 
the country may enjoy the advantage and relief of its total repeal. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that an effort should now be made to 
attain this advantage, nor to declare that, according to my JHdg- 
ment, it is in present circumstances practicable. 

And yet while making this recommendation and avowal, I have 
more to add. It will have been observed that the proposals I have 
mentioned contemplate principally the relief of rateable and othe 
property, although there arc many among the payers of Income 
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Tax the association of whom with that term seems almost to mock 
them. But it is manifest that wc ought not to aid the rates, and 
'"emove the Income Tax, without giving to the general consumer, 
and giving him simultaneously, some marked relief in the class of 
articles of popular consumption. 

It may he ohserved that the changes I have indicated would 
dispose of more, indeed considerably more, than the surplus I have 
named; and that I am not entitled to anticipate any larger balance of 
available revenue during the coming financial year from the present 
sources as they are fixed by law. But I have said nothing to 
preclude the Government from asking Parliament to consider, in 
conjunction with those great remissions, what moderate assistance 
could be had from judicious adjustments of existing taxes. And it 
is scarcely necessary for me to odd that, admitting, as I do admit, 
the declarations of 1868, I for one could not belong to a Govern- 
ment which did not on every occasion seek to enlarge its resources 
by a wise economy. But these, I admit, are general declarations. 
Their whole value depends upon their future and practical develop- 
ment. On this subject I will frankly allow that the question is for 
the moment one of confidence. The policy of the Government for 
the last five years in particular, the character and opinions of my 
colleagues, and the financial and commercial legislation with- which 
I may say that, since 1842, I have been associated, are before you. 
I can only add that I have not spoken lightly, but deliberately, and 
with full persuasion. 

I have now. Gentlemen, endeavoured to supply to you the 
means of estimating generally, but with, I hope, sufficient accuracy, 
the views and intentions of the Government with respect to policy 
and immediate legislation, but more especially with reference to the 
financial work which they now offer themselves to undertake and 
to perform. Undertaken and performed I trust it will be, whether 
by us or by others. It is for you to say by whom. As for nil that 
lies beyond, in the region of the many and arduous questions to 
some of which I have rrferred, I can give no unlimited pledge of 
personal aid or service in the 42nd year of a laborious public life, 
and with the desire which I feel both entitled and bound to cherish. 
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for repose. But for the present issue I am at your service, and so 
I trust are the colleagues who have performed the work and made 
the character of the present Gtovemment, and to whom I owe a 
lively and unending gratitude. 

It is sometimes said. Gentlemen, that we of the Liberal Govern- 
ment and Party have endangered the institutions and woiriedall the 
interests of the country. As to the intexests, I am aware of no one 
of them that we have injured. K we have unhappily o£Eended 
any, it has been neither our intention nor our wish, but the con- 
sequence of our anxiety to consult the highest interest of all, in 
which all others are involved — ^the interest oi the nation. 

As to the institutions of the country, Gentlemen, the chaige is 
the very same that you have been accustomed to hear urged against 
Liberal Governments in general for the last 40 years. It is time 
to test by a general survey of the past this trite and vague 
allegation. Now, there has elapsed a period of 40, or more 
exactly 43, years since the Liberal Party acquired the main 
direction of public affairs. This followed another period of 
about 40 years, beginning with the outbreak of the Bevolutionary 
War, during which there had been an almost unbroken rule of 
their opponents, who claimed and were reputed to be the great 
preservers of the institutions of the country. But I ask you to 
judge the men by the general results. I fear we must admit that 
the term of 40 years of Tory rule, which closed in 1880, and to 
which you are invited to return, left the institutions of the country 
weaker, aye, even in its peace and order, less secure than at the 
commencement of the period it had found them. I am confident 
that if now the present Government be dismissed from the service 
of their Gracious Mistress and of the country, the Liberal party 
which they represent, may at least challenge contradiction when 
they say that their term of 40 years leaves the Throne, the laws, 
and the institutions of the country not weaker, but stronger, than 
it found them. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the issue placed before you, and before the 
nation, for your decision. If the trust of this Administration be 
by the effect of the present elections virtually renewed, I, for one, 
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will serve you, for what remainB of my time, faithfully ; if the 
confidence of the country be taken from us and handed over 
to others whom you may judge more worthy, I, for one, shall 
accept cheerfully my dismissal. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 
Tour most obliged and most faithful servant, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

11, Carlton House-terraoo, Jan. 23, 1874. 
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MR. DISRAELI'S ADDRESS. 



TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 



Oentlemeii,— Mr. Oladstone has informed the electors of Green- 
wich that Her Majesty has been adTised by her Ministers to dissolye 
the present Farliament. 

Whether this step has been taken as a means of avoiding the 
humbling confession by the Prime Minister that he has, in a fresh 
violation of Constitutional law, persisted in retaining for several 
months a seat to which he was no longer entitled ; or has been 
resorted to by his Government ia order to postpone or evade the 
day of reckoning for a war carried on without ^communication with 
Farliament, and the expenditure for which Farliament has not 
sanctioned, it is unnecessary at present to consider. It is sufficient 
to point out that if, under any circumstances, the course, altogether 
unprecedented, of calling together Farliament by special summons 
for the dispatch of business, and then dissolving it before its 
meeting, could be justified, there is in the present case no reason 
whatever suggested why this was mot done six weeks ago, and why 
the period of the year usually devoted to business before Easter, 
which must now be wasted, should not thus have been saved. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you again for the continuance of that 
confidence which you have extended to me on nine different 
occasions, running over a period longer than a generation of men. 

The Frime Minister has addressed to his constituents a prolix 
narrative, in which he mentions many of the questions that have 
occupied or may occupy public attention, but in which I find 
nothing definite as to the policy he would pursue — except this, that 
having the prospect of a large surplus he will, if retained in power, 
devote that surplus to the remission of taxation, which would be 
the course of aiiy party or any Ministry. But what is remarkable 
in his proposals is that on the one hand they are accompanied 
by the disquieting information that the surplus, in order to 
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make it adequate, must be enlarged by an *' adjustment," 
whioh must mean an increase of existing taxes ; and tbat, on the 
other hand, his principal measures of relief will be the diminution 
of local taxation, and the abolition of the income tax — ^measures 
which the Conservatiye party have always fAVOured, and which 
the Prime Minister and his Mends have always opposed. 

Gentlemen, I have ever endeayoured, and if returned to 
Parliament I shall, whether in or out of office, continue the 
endeavour, to propose or support all measures calculated to improve 
the condition of the people of this kingdom. But I do not think 
this great end is advanced by incessant and harassing legislation. 
The English people are governed by their customs as much as by 
their laws, and there is nothing theyrmore dislike than unnecessary 
restraint and meddling interference in their afiEairs. 

Generally speaking, I should say of the administration of the 
last five years that it would have been better for us all if there had 
been a little more energy in our foreign policy and ja little less in 
our domestic legislation. 

By an act of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled, the present 
Ministry relinquished a treaty which secured us the freedom of the 
Straits of Malacca for our trade with China and Japan, and they at 
the same time entering, on the West Coast of Africa, into those 
** equivocal and entangling engagements " w^ch the Prime Minis- 
ter now deprecates, involved us in the Ashantee war. The honour 
of the country now requires that we should prosecute that war 
with the vigour necessary to insure success ; but when that honour is 
vindicated it will be the duty of Parliament to enquire by what 
means we were led into a costly and destructive contest, which 
neither Parliament nor the country has ever sanctioned, and of the 
necessity or justice of which, in its origin, they have not been made 
aware. 

The question of a farther reform of the House of Commons is 
again suggested by the Prime Minister. I think unwisely. The argu- 
ment for extending to the counties the household franchise of the 
towns, on the ground of the existing system being anomalous, is 
itself fallaeious. There has always been a difference between the 
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franchifles of the two divisionB of the country, and no one has 
argned more strongly than the present Prime Minister against the 
contemplated identity of snffirage. The Conservative party view 
this question without prejudice. They haye proved that they are 
not afraid of popular rights. But the late Eeform Act was a large 
measure, which, in conjunction with the Ballot, has scarcely heen 
tested hy experience, and they will hesitate before they sanction 
further legislation which will inevitably involve among other 
considerable changes the disfranchisement of at least all boroughs 
in the kingdoms comprising less than 40,000inhabitants. 

Gentlemen, the impending general election is one of no mean 
importance for the fature character of this kingdom. There is 
reason to hope from the address of the Prime Minister, putting 
aside some ominous suggestions which it contains as to the expe- 
diency of a local and subordiaate legislature, that he is not, 
certainly at present, opposed to our national institutions, or to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Empire. But unfortunately 
among his adherents some assail the Monarchy, others impugn the 
independence of the House of Lords, while there are those who 
would relieve Parliament altogether from any share in the govern- 
ment of one portion of the United Kingdom. 

Others again urge him to pursue his peculiar policy by disestab- 
lishing the Anglican, as he has despoiled the Irish Church, while 
trusted colleagues in his Cabinet openly concur with them in their 
desire altogether to thrust religion from the place which it ought to 
occupy in national education. 

These, gentlemen, are solemn issues, and the impending general 
election must decide them. Their solution must be arrived at 
when Europe is more deeply stirred than at any period since the 
Beformation, and when the cause of civil liberty and religious 
freedom mainly depends upon the strength and stability of England, 
I ask you to return me to the House of Commons to resist every 
proposal which may impair that strength, and to support by ev ery 
means her Imperial sway. 



B. DISRAELI. 



Hnghenden Manor, January 24, 1874. 
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I.— PKOTEST AGAINST THE ABROGATION OF THE 
LAWS OF REMOVAL AND SETTLEMENT. 

In the last session of Parliament ''a Bill for the further 
amendment of the law relating to the removal of poor persons, 
natives of Ireland, from England and Scotland," was prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Martin, Mr. Shaw, and Sir Joseph 
M'Kenna, all members returned by Irish constituencies to 
Parliament. The Bill was short, and proceeded upon the 
following preamble : — " Whereas the laws under which poor 
persons bom in Ireland, and receiving relief from the poor- 
rate, may be removed from England and Scotland, on the 
ground of not having acquired a settlement, in their operation 
inflict hardship; and it is expedient these laws should be 
amended." There are then the following three clauses : — 

" 1. From and after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for any 
justice or justices of the peace in England or Wales to remove or convey, or 
cause to be removed or conveyed, to Ireland, any poor person from any 
parish, combination of parishes, or union in England and Wales to which 
he or she may have become chargeable by reason of relief given to himself 
or herself, or to his wife or child, on the ground that such poor person was 
bom in Ireland, and had not acquired a settlement in the parish, combina- 
tion of parishes, or union in which the relief was given ; provided, however, 
that with respect to seaport towns in England and Wales, it shall be lawful 
for any justice or justices to grant such warrant and warrants of removal in 
case it shall be shown that any such poor person shall have been landed at 
such seaport town in a destitute condition, and have then immediately 
applied to the parish or union for relief. 

'' 2. That from and after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for 
any sheriff or justice or justices of the peace in Scotland to remove or 
convey, or order to be removed or conveyed, to Ireland, any poor person 
from any parish or combination of parishes in Scotland to which he or she 
may have become chargeable by reason of relief given to himself or herself, 
or to his wife or child, on ihe ground that such poor person had not 
acquired a settlement in the parish or combination of parishes in which 
the relief waa given ; provided, however, that any such poor person shall 
have resided in any parish or combination of parishes in Scotland for the 
space of one year next before the application for the warrant, and pre- 
viously to receiving any such relief. 
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'' 3. The woids in this Act shall be oonstraed in the manner prescribed 
by the Acts of the eighth and ninth years of Her Mijesty, chapter eighty- 
three and chapter one hundred and seventeen."^ 

The prospects of a Bill promoted by three private Irish 
members of Parliament, reversing the policy of the Poor-Law 
prevailing ''in the adjacent island of Great Britain" in the 
usual case would be small, and in the last session the BUI 
never arrived at the stage of a second reading ; but no doubt it 
will be re-introduced next session, and it is imquestionably the 
fact that a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed in March 1879, to "inquire into the operation of 
the existing laws in the United Kingdom relating to the 
settlement and irremovability of paupers, with special refer- 
ence to the case of removals to Ireland, and with power to 
make any proposals for the ultimate repeal or assimilation of 
such laws," substantially reported in favour of the proposal 
embodied in the Bill which I have referred to. It is, therefore, 
not beyond possibility that the Government may indorse the 
provisions of the BilL No Bill has ever provoked a more 
determined resistance on the part of Scotland than the one 
referred to. During the last two or three months of the 
session it was almost impossible to take up a report of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings as recorded in Scotch newspapers without 
finding a notice of a petition or petitions presented against the 
Bill by the towns of A, B, or C, or the Parochial Boards of D, 
£, or F, against this little but great BilL I confess that I 
entertain the national fear that the BUI in question would 
operate hardly and unjustly to Scotland if it should become 
law. The question, however, is an intricate one, the proper 
consideration of which depends on an acquaintance with the 
laws of the three countries of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
as to removal and settlement, as well as upon the statistics and 
arguments to be found in or deduced from various Blue-books. 
No doubt the subject has attracted a large amount of interest 
throughout Scotland, and my purpose in the present papei is 
to set forth as clearly and dispassionately as I can the reasons 
which weigh with me in arriving at the distinct conclusion 
that to abolish the law of pauper removal would operate as a 
grievous injustice to Scotland. 

^ The Scotch Poor-Law Act of 1845 and the English Poor Kemoyal Act 
of 1846 respectively. 
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The opinions arrived at by a Select Committee are some- 
times received by the House of Commons as conclusive on the 
subject of inquiry, while at other times they are wholly 
disregarded and set aside. The questions involved in the 
subjects submitted to the Select Committee are questions on 
which it was not unnatural that Irish and Scotch members 
should entertain different views, and it appears that the 
English members were inclined to homologate the views of the 
Irish members. The members of the Select Committee were 
as follows, viz., Mr. Hibbert, Viscount Emlyn, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Captain Corry, Sir Arthur Middleton, Messrs. Hanbury, 
Bamsay, Forsyth, French, Torr, Martin, Giles, Stewart, Synan, 
and Salt. The last-named gentleman was Chairman of the 
Committee. An analysis of the composition of this Committee 
discloses the tsjct that of the fifteen members, nine were 
English, four Irish, and only two Scotch. Surely in any 
subject of inquiry involving questions falling necessarily to be 
regarded from the standpoint of different laws in the three 
kingdoms respectively, the representation of Scotch members 
on the Committee was wholly inadequate* Before proceeding 
to advert to certain portions of the evidence, it may be well to 
set forth shortly, but as clearly as I can, the laws of the three 
kingdoms on the subject of removal and settlement 

Ireland has no law of removal or settlement As regards 
England, the statement of Mr. Fry^ the counsel of the Local 
(rovemment Board, describes the state of the law sufficiently 
for my purpose : — 

''Perhaps I should say that the principle of irremoYability was introduced 
for the first time as regurds English paupers in 1846 by 9 and 10 Vict. cap. 
66. That Act exempted from removal all persons who had resided for five 
years in the parish without receiving relief. This term was reduced in 1861, 
by 24 and S5 Vict cap. 55, sect 1, to three years, and the union was sub- 
stituted for the parish as the area of residence. In 1866, by 28 and 29 Vict, 
cap. 79, sect 8, the term was further reduced to one year ; so that now <my 
perion toho h(u resided for one year mthotit receiving relief in the wnion in 
which he has become chargeable, is exempt from removal eHher to the parish of 
his settlement or the cowniry of his birth. The same Statute provided against 
the hardships of removal in two important classes of cases : it exempted 
from removal widows in the first twelve months of their widowhood, and it 
also exempted persons suffering from temporary sickness. Then, by the 
24 and 25 Vict cap. 55, sect. 3, a deserted wife is placed in the same position 
in this respect as a widow ; that is to say, she can obtain irremovability by 
the fiftct of desertion." 
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The italics in the above quotation are mine ; the italicised 
words describe the chief point with which I have to deal, 
although it seems advisable to give the whole quotation, which 
furnishes a succinct epitome and historical sketch of the law of 
the subject I am dealing with. I may add, for the sake of 
Scotch non-legal readers, that most of the parishes of England 
are united in certain aggregates of parishes for Poor-Law pur- 
poses, and each aggregate of parishes so formed is termed a 
union. I may further say that I understand, although a year's 
residence in a union confers a status of irremovability in 
England, the union can claim against any other English union 
where the pauper has a settlement, for the expense of main- 
tenance. As regards the law of Scotland previous to the Poor- 
Law Act of 1845, three years' residence conferred a settlement, 
but this was cdtered by the Statute referred to to five years. 
By the 76th section of the Act it is provided : — 

^ No person shall be held to have acquired a settlement in any parish 
or combination by residence therein onless such person shall have resided 
for five years continuously in such parish or combination, and shall have 
maintained himself without having recourse to common begging either by 
himself or his family, and without having received or applied for parochial 
relief ; and no person who shall have acquired a settlement by residence in 
any parish or combination shall be held to have retained such settlement t/, 
dwrifng any subsequent period of five years, he shaU not ham resided in stu^h 
parish or comibimUion eonHnuously for at least one year." 

I may explain here that while it is understood that it 
was the intention of Lord Colonsay, the Lord Advocate of 
the day, and who has the credit of the great measure of 1845, 
that a settlement should not be more easily lost than it was 
acquired, it has been decided, under the words italicised above, 
that a settlement is lost after the absence of four years and one 
day, because it is then impossible to live a full year in the 
parish absented from within the five years succeeding the 
acquisition of settlement 

Such, then, is the state of the law in the three countries. 
But I may further advert to two points affecting the question 
under discussion. The law of removal in England and Scotland 
is applicable also to paupers of the countries themselves. I 
mean that English or Scotch paupers are, unless in England 
they have acquired a status of irremovability,as before explained, 
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subject to removal to the pai'ish of settlement in England and 
Scotland respectively. Again, the rule of law which holds in 
Scotland, that no able-bodied man is entitled to relief either 
for himself or members of his family (except in cases of lunacy), 
does not obtain in England, and this, I think, has a considerable 
bearing upon the question, as I hope afterwards to show. 

It may be well at this point to state the conclusions at which 
the Committee arrived. The two last paragraphs of their report 
are as follows : — 

"Tour Committee haying given due weight to the various arguments and 
opinions that have been placed before them, recommend that in England 
the Uw of removal should be abolished, and that for the purposes of poor 
relief, settlement should be disregarded, with the following exception : — 
That, with respect to seaport towns, persons landing in a destitute condition, 
and immediately applying there for relief, be chargeable to the place of their 
settlement for non-resident in-door relief. Tour Committee also recommend 
that in Scotland the law relating to removal should be gradually assimilated 
to that of England, and that the five years' residential settlement should be 
reduced to one year." 

The exact meaning of the above paragraphs is not perhaps 
so clear as it might have been. As I read the sentence, 
** persons landing in a destitute condition," etc., would be irre- 
movable, although the place of settlement would be liable to 
recoup advances. The framers of the measure of last session 
seem, however, to have read it differently, for a power of re- 
moval is given in the case of such persons. Then what does 
the reconmiendation " for the purposes of poor relief, settlement 
shall be disregarded " mean ? I understand it to mean a prac- 
tical abolition of the law of settlement as regards all advances 
to or maintenance of paupers. The present law is, that a 
pauper who has been one year resident in a union cannot be 
removed to his settlement, but stiU the settlement is liable to 
recoup the outlay incurred by the union in his support. 
The proposal I understand to mean that whatever the 
time (be it a day, a week, a month, or more) the pauper has 
lived in the union to which he has become chargeable, in 
England there is no power to recover advances for his main- 
tenance from his place of settlement. Then, again, as regards 
the sentence deeding with the Scotch law, the Committee 
recommend that ''the law relating to removal should be 
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gradually assimilated to that of England/' bat they do not set 
forth in what way this gradual assimilation is to take place ; 
while recommending apparently that the present residential 
settlement acquired after five years' residence shall at once be 
reduced to one year. The framers of the Bill referred to prac- 
tically propose that poor Irish persons who have lived in a Scotch 
parish for one year shall acquire a settlement in that parish, and 
that no Irish person shall be removable who has lived a year 
in a parish " next before the application for the warrant and 
previously to receiving any such relief." There is apparently 
recognised in the above paragraph the necessity of a distinction 
just now being made between the laws of England and Scot- 
land on the subject ; but it is, I think, clear that if the recom- 
mendation, as regards Scotland, is to be given effect to, at no 
distant date Scotland would be put in the same position as is 
contemplated with regard to England, viz., that for purposes 
of poor relief the law of removal and settlement would be 
abolished. 

A perusal of the evidence led before the Select Committee 
brings out the following results : — 

I. The Irish olBSicials are unanimous in desiring a change 
of the law to universal abolition of both the laws of 
removal and settlement. 
II. The English Inspectors under the Local Government 
Board are unanimous practically in recommending 
the abolition of the law of removal. 

III. The OlBSicials of the larger towns of England are unani- 

mous, or nearly so, in objecting to any abolition of 
the law of removal 

IV. The officials of the smaller towns and rural parishes of 

England would prefer to see the abolition of the 
law of removal and settlement. 
V. The Scotch witnesses are unanimous in objecting to 
the abolition of the law of removal, while it is 
admitted there are certain alterations which should 
be made in the law of settlement. 

I propose to make some comments on, and to refer to certain 
portions of the evidence in detail with regard to, the above 
different heads. 
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I. Only three Irish officials seem to have been examined — 
Mr. Henry Bobinson, the Vice-President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland ; Mr. Bourke, an Inspector of the Poor 
Law in Ireland ; and Mr. Zachary Myles, a Guardian of the 
Limerick Union. It is a case, however, where the motto. 
Ex uno disee omnes, is, I do not doubt, fairly applicable, and I 
am quite willing to admit that in Ireland there is a general 
consensus of opinion that the law of removal and settlement 
should be wholly abrogated. Their contention may be briefly 
stated thus — (1.) Ireland has no law of settlement or removal, 
and there ought to be reciprocity between the three countries. 
Ireland supports English and Scotch paupers who become 
chargeable without any daim on England or Scotland for their 
support ; and in the same way England and Scotland should 
support Irish paupers who happen to become chaigeable to 
English and Scotch unions and parishes. (2.) That the law 
of removal inflicts great hardships. (3.) That, operating so 
harshly as it does, it restricts and interferes with the labour 
market. 

(1.) With regard to the first of these contentions, I submit that 
there is no proper reciprocity. Already Scotland is burdened 
with Irish paupers to an extent utterly incommensurate with 
any proper system of reciprocity. Mr. Bobinson, in his 
evidence, states that the Irish law works well, and with justice 
alike to the pauper and to the ratepayer. 

** It operates with justice to the pauper, inasmach as he can obtain relief 
whenever he becomes destitute, and it does not operate ui^ustly, in my 
opinion, to the ratepayers, inasmuch as there is reciprocity between one 
onion and another." 

Conceive, however, a union annually required to pay for the 
maintenance of, say, 12,000 paupers of another union, which 
other union annually required to pay for the support of 100 
paupers of union Number 1. Is it possible to describe such 
a system as an equitable system of reciprocity ? Now, this is 
what goes on to a large extent already in Scotland and Ireland, 
and it seems impossible to doubt, as I will afterwards show, 
that the abrogation of the law of removal and settlement would 
largely increase the burden of Irish pauperism already laid 
upon Scotland. The following comparison, extracted from the 
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clear, interesting, and discriminating evidence of Mr. Skelton, 
the Secretary to the Board of Supervision, suffices, I think, to 
demonstrate the tremendous disparity of burden which rests 
upon Scotland and Ireland in the cost of supporting paupers 
of Irish extraction in Scotland and Scotch paupers in Ireknd 
respectively. He states— 

"The total nmnber of paupeis, including children, receiving in-door 
relief" (in Ireland) ** who were bom in Scotland was, on the 6th of January 
1877, 68, and on the 7th of July 1877, 75. The number of paupers, indad- 
ing diildren, receiving out-door relief, who were bom in Scotland, was for 
the same periods 1 and 1. The number in asylums on the 3d January 1877 
was 11, and on the 3d of July 1877 was 12. Then, the number of Irish 
paupers bom in Ireland receiving relief in Scotland in the poorhouses was, 
on ^e Slst of December 1876, 1511, with 217 dependants. The number of 
Irish paupers bom in Ireland receiving out-door relief in Soothuid on the 
same day was 5051, with 4651 dependants. The general result ia that there 
are between eleven thousand and twelve thousand persons chargeable to 
the rates in Scotland — that is to say, persons bom in Ireland and their 
dependants." 

Can it be doubted that, if the positions of Scotland and Ire- 
land were reversed in this matter, it would become a popular 
cry in Ireland, *^ the intolerable burden of Scotch pauperism 
that they had to bear," and would the Legislature ever dream 
of sanctioning proposals which would imquestionably have the 
effect of very seriously increasing that already grievous burden ? 
Therefore I submit that it is out of the question to talk of 
reciprocity in this matter as furnishing any sound argument for 
a change. 

(2.) I admit at once that there are hardships in the present 
law of removal and settlement which require consideration and 
amendment of the law. These I will deal with later on. 

(3.) As regards the third contention, that the law interferes 
vntii the labour market, quoad Scotland I believe the idea to 
be wholly chimerical. The Scotch people, I am perfectly cer- 
tain, have no belief that there are too few Irish in Scotland ; 
on the contrary, I am inclined to believe that the opinion is 
that there are too many. Of course, the question has only to 
do with the supposed feelings of the able-bodied. Can it be 
seriously contended that many able-bodied Irishmen refuse to 
seek a market for their labour in Scotland because, in the event 
of their illness or death, they or their families, if no residential 
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settlement has been acquired, are subject to removal to their 
native country ? I make bold to say that such a calculation 
has not affected the mind of one out of ten thousand Irishmen 
in considering whether he should offer his labour to the Scotch 
market 

IT. The English inspectors of poor seem practically to be 
unanimous in recommending the abolition of the law of 
removal, though not distinctly agreed as to the entire abolition 
of the law of settlement. Messrs. Henley, Wodehouse, Cane, 
and Doyle, all inspectors under the English Local Government 
Board, concur in recommending the abolition of the law of 
removal It must be remembered that the law in England 
stands in a very different position from the law of Scotland as 
regards the subject of this paper. In the first place, the differ- 
ence of the law which obtains as to the able-bodied poor raises 
an important distinction. The inspectors, or some of them, state 
that many of the able-bodied Irish poor apply for relief with the 
object of getting a free passage to Ireland. The inspectors 
seem to believe that there is great abuse of the law in this 
way, and on this possibility of abuse of the law they found 
an argument for its total abolition. This objection, of course, 
is inapplicable to Scotland, because there the able-bodied 
poor have no right to relief either for themselves or their 
families, and not only that, but the Parochial Boards 
have no discretion to afford it under any circumstances. 
The general belief in Scotland is that our Poor-Law in this 
matter is sound, and I thoroughly assent to that vi^w in the 
general case, while I have advocated elsewhere that in certain 
seasons of exceptioncd distress, with the consent of the Board 
of Supervision, there should be a temporary relaxation of the 
law to the effect of giving Parochial Boards a discretionary 
power in such seasons to afford relief in deserving cases, but it 
is sufficient to point out here that the argument founded upon 
by the English inspectors with reference to England is in- 
applicable as regards Scotland. 

Again, the English inspectors chiefly view the law with 
reference to its effect on English unions. They seem to think 
that the law works with great hardship in the removal of paupers 
from one English union to another. Now, in Scotland there is 
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veiy little lemovcd from one parish to another. Thus we find 
Mr. Beattie, the inspector of Barony Parish, saying, in answer 
to the following question : — 

" It has been suggested to the Committee that if the power of remoyal 
were abolished, possibly universally, but certainly in some cases^ charge- 
ability orders might be substituted for removal orders. Do you think that; 
such a system as that woald be feasible ? — It would be just as practicable as 
it is amongst ourselves in Scotland. We practically carry that out between, 
the parishes." 

And further on Mr. Beattie tells us that as a role the Barony 
Parish alone receives annually about £5000 from other parishes 
in Scotland for the support of paupers relieved by the Barony, 
but proved or admitted to be chargeable to other parishes. The 
threat of removal (Mr. Beattie admits) to other Scotch parishes 
may be used as a test of pauperism, but practically as regards 
Scotland the law of removal inflicts no hardships on the paupers 
generally, for (assuming it is a hardship. to remove) the reliev- 
ing parish almost invariably retains the pauper, being recouped 
for maintenance by the parish of settlement. Nor, indeed, 
does Mr. Beattie see any strong objection to the abrogation of 
the law of removal qiuxid Irish paupers, provided the Irish 
union to which they are properly chargeable will pay for their 
maintenance. This, however, Ireland does not do in any case, 
and I imagine will strenuously resist any such proposal What, 
however, I wish to point out with reference to the argument 
of the inspectors I am dealing with is that it also is inappli- 
cable to the case of Scotland. 

Again, as already referred to, Scotland has a very different 
standpoint from England with reference to the law of removal 
or settlement As I have said, residence in England for one 
year in a union confers a status of irremovability. In Scot- 
land, to confer a status of irremovability requires that a five 
years' residential settlement shall not have been lost in the 
manner above set forth, if such settlement ever has been 
acquired. It is one thing to modify the English law by con- 
ferring a status of irremovability in every case, which status 
has alreadly been whittled down to one year's residence, and 
another thing altogether to abrogate the law of removal and 
settlement acquired only after a five years' residence — a law, 
moreover, which has borne the test of thirty-five years' working 
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satisfactorily to the Scotch nation. Thus we find Mr. Henley 
saying : — 

'* The objection, in the fiist instance, is the stock objection that it would 
be casting an undue burden upon certain towns, upon urban districts ; but 
I need hardly say that that objection cannot be sustained after the passing 
of the Union Ohargeability Act." 

It may, perhaps, be well to give the following question of 
the Chairman of the Committee referred to, and Mr. Henley's 
answer : — 

'* To sum up this side of the question, I take it that you think there is 
some weight to be given to the following objections to the abolition of the 
law of removaL First of all, that a burden may be cast on the urban dis- 
tricts ; secondly, that some unions may be unduly popular with paupers ; 
thirdly, that a test against pauperism would be removed ; and, fourthly, 
that some encouragement may be given to vagrancy. But whilst giving 
weight to these arguments, which have been adduced from time to time, you 
think there is an answer to all of them ? — ^Yes, especially with regard to the 
first point which you have put, because the wealth of the towns, as we all 
know, has been built up by the sinew and bone of the agricultural and 
other labourers who have come from the country districts, and the small 
proportion of expense that the towns have to bear for those falling destitute 
is nothing as compared with the enormous benefit they have received from 
drawing all this labour from the country district.'' 

Mr. Henley in this answer is probably chiefly thinking of 
English agricultural and other labourers, but, be that as it may, 
I have no hesitation in saying that we in Scotland consider 
that the burden of Irish pauperism which we already have to 
support is a sufficiently fair equivalent for the benefit which we 
derive from Irish labour. I do not dispute that the Irish have 
contributed a considerable and valuable share of labour to the 
Lanarkshire mining and manufacturing industries ; but, on the 
other hand, the influx of Irish labour has driven a considerable 
proportion of the flower of our own Scotch youth to the colonies 
and elsewhere, while also there is no doubt, I believe, that a 
large proportion of what may be called unprofitable Irish also 
find their residence in this country. It is not, it may be added, 
80 many months ago that the labour market of Glasgow was 
notoriously overstocked. 

As regards the views of the English inspectors, I venture 
then, in conclusion, to submit that whatever may be said as 
to their soundness of application to the case of England, they 
really are not applicable to the case of Scotland. 
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III. AND IV. The third proposition which I laid down 
as the result of the evidence led before the Select Conunittee 
referred to was that the officials of the large English towns 
were nearly unanimous in objecting to the abolition of the law 
of removal ; and this may be taken up along with the fourth 
proposition, that the officials of the smaller towns and rural 
district unions would prefer to see the law abrogated. No 
doubt, as regards the latter, there would be a very considerable 
saving to the rates. 

A return is given in by Mr. Henley, which is printed in the 
Appendix, of the number of pauper removals for some thirty- 
nine unions for the year 1874, with remarks of the clerks to the 
unions. The result is that six are against the abolition of the 
law out of the thirty-nine. It is not open to doubt that the 
rural unions and smaller towns are not exposed to any serious 
risk by the abolition of the law as regards Irish paupers ; on the 
contrary, they are unquestionably to some extent swayed by 
the knowledge that a pecuniary burden will be lifted off them 
if the larger towns of England, in which there is a market for 
labour, and to which natives flock for that market, are forced 
in all cases t6 support those who become chargeable while 
resident therein. Probably the rural unions and smaller towns 
would frankly admit that the abolition of the law would 
remove a pecuniary burden from themselves, but they would 
say — " Granted the burden, it is only right it should be taken 
away on the ground stated by Mr. Henley, viz., ' The small 
proportion of expense that the towns have to bear, for those 
falling destitute, is nothing as compared with the enormous 
benefit they have received from drawing aU the labour from 
the country districts.' " All that I mean to point out in these 
remarks is that little weight can be attached to the testimony 
of the rural unions, for they are necessarily strongly prejudiced 
witnesses. 

It may then be answered, If this evidence is to be held as 
prejudiced, so also must the evidence of the officials of the 
larger towns, for no doubt their evidence is affected by the 
knowledge that a greater burden will be cast upon the towns 
they represent, and the whole question resolves itself into an 
inquiry as to which is best for the community. But let us, 
for the sake of example, suppose that in Liverpool destitute 
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persons who had not been there three months altogether became 
chargeable to the rates, involving say an extra cost of £20,000 
annually, should Liverpool pay that sum, for which it is im- 
possible to say any qvdd pro quo has been afforded by the 
paupers them8elve43? At Liverpool it is no chimerical fear 
that at any time her ratepayers may be subject to an Irish 
invasion. Mr. Hagger, vestry-clerk to the parish of Liverpool, 
states — 

" In the year 1847 there were removed from the parish of Liverpool to 
Irehmd 16,000 persons, leaving out the units.'' He further says, in answer 
to the question, '* Did people come over from Ireland to Liverpool in great 
numbers in those years ?" (referring to the latter years of the forties and 
earlier years of the fifties) : — " Unless I had an authentic statement to put 
before you I should have been almost afraid to give you the figures, but 
here is a Parliamentary return made in pursuance of an order of the House 
of Commons in 1854, signed by the Mayor of Liverpool, whicli shows that 
during the year 1849, 80,000 persons came over from Ireland to Liverpool as 
deck passengers, who presented all the appearance of paupers ; the heading 
to the return is ' Deck passengers apparently paupers,' there being a separate 
return for other deck passengers. In the following year, 1850, 77,700 of 
the same class came over ; in 1851, 68,100 came over ; in 1852, 78,400 came 
over ; and in 1853, 71,300 came over ; and then they seem to have begun 
to £ei11 off very rapidly, for the three months of 1854 given here show that 
the number was 4500. During an inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1847, the then Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpool, the late 
Mr. Bushton, was examined, and in reply to a question very mudi of the 
same character as you have asked me — ' Can you state to the Committee 
how many per day or per Veek came over ?' — his answer was : I have known 
more thMi 6000 in two days. It is very common to have 1700, 2000, and 
2500 every day. His evidence was given on the 22d of April 1847." 

Then, in answer to the question, " The people of Scotland 
are afraid of an Irish invasion, but you have really experienced 
it ?" Mr. Hagger states he knows what it is, and he regards 
the law of removal as a valuable protection against such an 
invasion. What happened in Liverpool in the years referred 
to might now-a-days happen with regard to Glasgow. By the 
Bill adverted to it is true that if the persons landing destitute 
at Liverpool immediately became chargeable they could be 
removed, but would, I understand, be irremovable if they 
managed to support existence for a day or two without becom- 
ing chargeabla By the recommendation of the Committee, 
however, as I read it, they would be irremovable on landing 
although a claim might be made against their Irish settlement. 
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But any way« the prospect of the recurrence of such an invasion 
may well be regarded with horror by the ratepayers of Liverpool, 
and with reasonable apprehension by those of Glasgow. 

Indeed, the following instructive passages from Mr. Skelton's 
evidence show that about the time referred to by Mr. Hagger, 
there was a great influx of destitute Irish persons to Scotland, 
as also, I think, that the power of removal exercises a markedly 
deterrent effect on the emigration of Irish persons verging to 
poverty to Scotland : — 

'' Query 865. Have yoa any statistics with regaid to the removals from 
Scotland? — ^You are probably acquainted with this bulky volume of the 
Poor Removals of 1854. I do not propose to read more than one or two of 
the figures out of it. Sir John McNeill, who was examined before the Com- 
mittee in 1854, placed before them a general summary having reference 
to the removals of poor persons to Ireland, England, and Scotland ; and 
perhaps I might bring out the point which I wish to put before the 
Committee most strongly in this way : His statistics refer to the eight years 
after the passing of the Act of 1845, which was the date of the com- 
mencement of the Poor Law in Scotland. I have here statistics referring to 
the last eight years ; and, by comparing the two, the Committee will see the 
extraordinary change which has taken place, the very great number who 
were removed during the first eight years, and the very small number who 
are now removed. This table is at page 578 : ' Removals of poor persons 
bom in Ireland and relieved in Scotland, and removed to Ireland at the 
cost of the parish by warrant and by voluntary arrangement. Total number 
during the eight years from 1846 to 1863 : By warrant, 5087 ; by volun- 
tary arrangement, 41,735 ;' the average for the eight years being, by warrant, 
635, and by voluntary arrangement, 5216. 

'< Query 866. That makes a total of about 46,000 ?— Yes, close upon 46,000. 
Then, comparing those eight years with the last eight years, a comparison 
which I thought would be interesting to the Committee (although, of course, 
I can give the figures for the whole period), from 1871 to 1878, both 
inclusive, the number of persons removed to Ireland, either voluntarily or by 
warrant of the sherifiT or justices (unfortunately I caimot discriminate between 
voluntary removals and removals by warrant, but that is not very material, I 
think), in 1871, was 93, with 57 dependants ; in 1872 it was 94, with 82 
dependants ; in 1873 it was 99, with 90 dependants ; in 1874 it was 179, 
with 116 dependants ; in 1875 it was 143, with 96 dependants ; in 1876 it 
was 106, with 88 dependants ; in 1877 it was 168, with 109 dependants ; and 
in 1878 it was 238, with 68 dependants ; making a total, as against the 
46,000 in the first eight years, of 1826 for the last eight years. 

** Query 867. Do those figures represent paupers removed to Ireland only, 
or the whole of your removals ? — ^Those are simply the number removed to 
Ireland." 

Some of the witnesses suggested a national rate, if the law 
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of removal were abolished, to meet the expense of the main- 
tenance of those at present subject to the law of removaL 
Such a provision would certainly obviate some of the objections 
to the proposal to abolish the law of removal ; but it would, for 
instance, not meet the objection that its abolition would do 
away with one of the most valuable tests of pauperism. 
Besides Mr. Hagger, Mr. Vallance, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. 
Higgins — oflScials connected with the Whitechapel, Maryle- 
bone, and St. Pancras Boards of Guardians — express themselves 
strongly against what they conceive would be the gross injustice 
of the abolition of the law of removal. 

Mr. Vallance thus tabulates his objections to the suggested 
abolition : — 

" My first objection is that it would occasion an' undue pressure of the 
burden of maintenance upon certain districts. For instance, in the Union 
of Whitechapel we have a mass of pauperism localised hj means of charit- 
able refuges and common lodging-houses, the latter containing to a large 
extent a migratory population of some 5000 lodgers. There is thus a constant 
filtration going on of the more helpless and least worthy classes of poor into 
the workhouse and infirmary, and it would be a grievous hardship that 
Whitechapel, because it happens to be a lodging-house district, should be 
compelled to relieve permanently all the foreign poor who resort there. 
Again, I say that the aboUtion of the law of removal would induce mendi- 
cant habits among the poor, and largely tend to foster voluntary and specu- 
lative pauperism. The legal right to unconditional relief anywhere, upon 
the mere allegation of destitution, would lead to vagrant habits ; the spe- 
cialities of workhouses would become as well known as vagrant wards, and 
pauperism would largely become a profession. Then I go further, and say 
that the abolition of the law of removal would be productive of hardship to 
many necessitous poor, who, having under unavoidable circumstances become 
involuntary paupers in a strange town, are desirous to return to the place of 
their settlement and associations.'' 

Again, with reference to the statements I made above, that 
the evidence of the officials of the rural unions is to be received 
cum grano salis, with reference to this question the statements 
of Mr. Higgins bear out that view. 

In answer to the question put to him by Mr. Synan — 

"Supposing that it had been proved before us that all the unions in 
England, with the exception of St Pancras and one or two more, were in 
favour of the abolition of the law, would that change your opinion in the 
least?'* 

the reply made is — 

''Not at all, and I will give you a reason for that. Taking the returns 
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pxMented to the Hoiue of Lorcb in June 1876, and comparing the work 
done in St Pancras with the work done in other parishes and unions, we get 
at these facts, that St. Pancras deals in more orders of removal than the 
whole of 33 out of the 52 counties of England and Wales, these 33 counties 
containing 253 unions, and comprising 6745 parishes. The 253 clerks of 
these unions, as a voting power, would, of course, &r outweigh St. Pancras ; 
but I would respectfully submit that that is no criterion that the law is a 
harsh one, or why their views are more correct than ours. I do not suppose 
that in many of the country districts they get one removal in the year.'' 

I have no doubt that, so far as statistics go, Mr. Higgins's 
statement is thoroughly accurate, and no challenge of his 
figures is made. I admit that the question is not one which 
should be put to the aggregate voting power of the clerks to 
vestries of the larger urban districts on the one hand, or to that 
of the clerks to parish unions on the other ; but a question to 
be decided on the principle of what is best for the community, 
ie. the community of the nation. At the same time, the repre- 
sentatives of those upon whom the extra burden which the 
proposed change of the law will cause heavily to fall are, I 
think, distinctly entitled to say, " It is for those who propose the 
change in the law to establish that as matter of right and jus- 
tice the burden should be removed from Ireland and the rural 
parishes of England, and be laid upon the large urban districts," 
and this, I think, the opponents of the existing law have utterly 
failed to make good ; and at all events they have failed to make 
good the advisability or justice of such a revolution in Scot- 
land. 

It is right to add, under this head, that I understand from 
the questions put by members of the Committee, that it is not 
the practice of the Manchester Board of Unions to enforce the 
law of removal, insisting, however, with great strictness on the 
workhouse test At the same time, it seems to me a somewhat 
extraordinary circumstance that the Committee did not think it 
advisable to have any Manchester official to speak to the 
reasons of his Board's procedure. Probably there is consider- 
able force in the reply of Mr. Wilson, ex-chairman of the 
Govan Parochial Board, to the following question of Mr. 
Hibbert:— 

** You would think, would you not, that Manchester and Qlasgow were 
very much upon an equality as to their position with respect to the Irish 
poor?" 
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He replied — 

''With this diffeiencei that I fancy it used to be the custom, and is now, 
I daresay, that we had a very large number that came across at veiy low 
rates, and are landed in Glasgow. The steamboat traffic between Ireland 
and Glasgow is daily, and the fares are very low. It is not so easy to get 
to Manchester from Ireland as it is to Glasgow, and I presume we must have 
£Bkr more of the Irish poor in Glasgow than in Manchester." 

Then, Mr. Foster, the Chairman of the Nottingham Board of 
Guardians, seems to be in favour of the abolition of the law of 
removal, and this is also the opinion of Mr. Shelley, a member 
of the Birmingham Board of Guardians ; but the clerk to the 
Birmingham Union, in the return handed in by Mr. Henley, 
is of opinion " that the abolition of the law would be an injus- 
tice to the large towns." Few witnesses from the large towns 
of England were examined ; but there is no reason to doubt, 
judging generally from what evidence we have, that the large 
urban districts of England are, generally speaking, strongly 
opposed to the abolition of the law of removal 

V. In the Eeport of the Committee we find the following 
paragraph : — 

" It is contended (i) that the existence of the law is wrong in principle, 
as being an infringement on the freedom and easy circulation of labour ; {2) 
that every poor man has a right to carry Ms labour to the best market with- 
out let or hindrance ; {$) that many cases of hardship occur in the operation 
of the law ; (4) that through neglect or misconception of the provisions of 
the law unfair and cruel removals take place ; {5) that its abolition would 
occasion a better and more uniform administration of the Poor Law ; (6) that 
especially non-resident relief would be discontinued ; and (7) that the evils 
of frequent litigation, whereby much time and money are squandered, would 
be avoided.'' 

Let us now take these objections in the light of the evidence 
given by the Scotch witnesses, and of circumstances generally 
affecting Scotland, and see to what extent they are applicable. 
The italicised enumeration of objections, I may say, I am re- 
sponsible for. The Scotch witnesses examined were Mr 
Skelton, the Secretary to the Board of Supervision; five 
inspectors of poor, viz., the three Glasgow inspectors; Mr. 
Greig of Edinburgh, and Mr. Campbell, Kirkintilloch ; Mr. 
Stevenson, ex-convener of Inveresk Foorhouse, and Mr. 
Wilson, alluded to abova These witnesses are, I think, fairly 
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representative of the opinion of those who have to work the 
law. There was a consensus of opinion among all these wit- 
nesses that there should be no abrogation of the law. 

Mr. Campbell goes furthest in the direction of abrogation, 
but he does not dream of proposing that Irish paupers who 
have been for short periods resident in Scotland shall be 
chargeable to the Scotch parishes unless the Irish settlement 
agrees to recoup. As regards the objections particularised 
above, 1 have already, under the preceding heads, set forth my 
reasons for believing that the first and second objections with 
reference to Scotland are reaUy illusory. 

(3.) I admit, as I have before said, that there are certain 
cases of hardship ; I can hardly believe that there are many, 
when the return put in by Mr. Bourke, and headed " Eeturn of 
a few cases illustrative of hardships to the Irish poor in the 
operation of the law of removal " — presumably the worst cases 
that could be raked up between June 1875 and May 1879, the 
dates of first and last cases of hardship respectively — are only 
ten in number. The hardship in six of the cases is that paupers 
were removed, having lived for many years in the United 
Kingdom. 

As to the fourth objection, there is nothing in Mr. Bourke's 
return to show that in any of these cases there was neglect or 
misconception of the provisions of the law, except with regard 
to the cases of Mary Jane Slattery and Parker. 

The fifth and sixth objections we in Scotland would deny the 
applicability of to Scotland. If there is good reason to believe 
that there would be a large increase of pauperism in Scotland, 
to which I will refer infra from the abohtion of the law of 
removal, I think it not unlikely that the strict imposition of the 
workhouse test would be necessary, and this would cause a com- 
plete change in our present poorhouse arrangements throughout 
the country, or at leitst in those parts of it largely populated by 
Irish. There would have to be largely increased poorhouse accom* 
modation, inferring instant and heavy expense on such districta 
As regards non-resident relief, if it is done with discrimination 
and amicably by the parishes interested, there seems no good 
reason to find fault with it This, however, is tolerably clear, 
that if the law of removal is to be abolished quoad Irish poor, 
it will fall to be abolished quoad Scotch poor, and then Glasgow 
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will be burdened with, I suppose, further heavy burdens ; for it 
appears from Mr. Beattie's and Mr. Wallace's evidence, that 
each of their parishes receives some £6000 a year from other 
parishes for the support or relief of paupers chargeable to such 
other parishes, and though Mr. Dempster made no statement on 
the subject, I suppose the amount received by the City Parish 
for the same thing cannot be much less. From this amount, 
however, would fall to be deducted the sums paid by these 
parishes for the support of their paupers elsewhere, but that 
sum would be very considerably less. 

(7.) As regards the seventh objection, while there are 
occasional litigations now in Scotland, the questions between 
parishes have come practically to be settled extrajudicially with 
very trifling expense. In illustration of this I may excerpt the 
following paragraph from Mr. Wilson's evidence : — 

^' I may state that in Glasgow we have for the last six or seven years had 
a sort of arrangement among ourselves as to the cost of reHef as between the 
parishes. The three inspectors and the three chairmen and some of the best 
members of the Board meet together monthly and adjust cases as between 
themselves, and there is no such thing as litigation now in Glasgow as to 
settlement ; and it is thought by the ratepayers to be a great improvement 
on the old style of warfare ; and I venture to say, from experience, that 
while there may be some cases where a few pounds may be wrong in one 
parish, a great benefit is done to the whole." 

In dealing with the preceding heads, I have already to a 
considerable extent set forth the objections to the abrogation of 
the law of removal urged by the Scotch witnesses. One of the 
points to which I have incidentally referred is, that the law of 
removal operates as a test of pauperism. There is no doubt 
that it is the fact that the threat of removal, if chargeability is 
continued, is largely used as a test of pauperism. I may give 
a question of the Chairman of the Committee and Mr. Beattie's 
answer. In the first place, after his saying that unless there is 
to be a repayment for persons without settlements in Scotland 
for advances by relieving parishes in Scotland, it will be a gi'oss 
injustice to Glasgow, the question is put : " Is it because you are 
afraid of what has been called in this room an Irish invasion ?" 
and Mr. Beattie replies as follows : — 

" I think it would operate in that way to some extent ; but I should feel 
more than that, that the Irish already amonjjst us would be more chargeable 
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than they are. The remoyals that we make are partly with the view of ze- 
preBsiog Irish applications of that class, and the consequence of the removal 
of one or two is that it prevents the chargeability of the others ; and if you 
take away the law of removal, we very likely should be flooded to a greater 
extent than we are at the present moment. Our Irish-bom poor are one- 
third of our total poor. For the month of May 1879 we had in Glasgow, in 
the Barony Paiish, 4391 poor families, comprising 7S07 individuals, and 
one-third of those were Irish-bom people." 

The question is then put — " I understand from your reply 
you value the power of removal as being a test of pauperism ?" 
to which the emphatic answer is " Yes." Again, turning to the 
evidence of Mr. Wallace, the Inspector of Govan Parish, after 
stating that the abolition of the law of removal would burdeu 
the ratepayers of Scotland " with an excessive proportion of 
poor-rates on account of Irish paupers over that required for 
the support of our own poor," he says — 

*' From calculations I have made, I am of opinion that the proportion of 
Irish paupers to the Irish population in Scotland exceeds the proportion of 
Scotch paupers to the Scotch population by at least 40 per cent. Taking in 
the first place the number of applications during the year ending the 14th of 
May last to the Govan Combination, I find the various nativities as follows : 
— Bom in Govan and other parts of Scotland, 2925 ; bom in Ireland, 1773 ; 
bom in England, 132 ; and bom in foreign parts, 137 ; making a total of 
4867." 

Then Mr. Wallace estimates the population in the Govan 
Combination at about 240,000, and calculates the Irish at about 
one-sixth, and brings out that the natural number of applica- 
tions, instead of 1773, should be 811, 1773 being an excess of 
Irish applications of about 1 18 per cent. He then proceeds to 
say— 

** This high proportion of applications for parochial relief shows the strong 
proclivities of the people for eleemosynary aid. Taking, in the second place, 
the number of poor actually chargeable during the course of the year, I find 
that the total number who are in receipt of relief was 6917, whilst of those 
there were 1375 natives of Ireland ... an excess of about 40 per cent., and 
if you include the dependants, an excess of about 58 per cent. This, you 
will observe, is the state of matters in my parish under the present state 
of removal, and were the law of removal abrogated, the disproportion would 
be increased, for the law of removal has a deterrent effect on the applicants 
as well as a relieving effect." 

These statistics seem to have been carefully compiled by 
Mr. Wallace, and it is not an unnatural thing to suppose, having 
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regard to these figures, that Mr. Wallace is right in the follow- 
ing expression of opinion : — 

" The abrogation of the law,'' he says, ^* would not be beneficial to the 
interests of the community, for, in addition to the excessive burden of tax- 
ation, I am of opinion that the influence of the poorer Irish population has a 
tendency to affect the poorer Scotch population in the direction of pauperism. 
It is quite a common thing for me to hear Scotch applicants who have been 
refused relief say, ' If we had been Irish we would have got it long before 
this time.'" 

It is a curious fact that while pauperism among the Irish 
population prevails in Scotland in such disproportion to the 
Scotch population, in Ireland the ratio of pauperism is lower 
than in either England or Scotland. The reason, however, is 
not far to seek, and upon that reason Mr. Wallace bases what 
appears to me a strong argument against the abolition of the 
law in the interests of the Irish people themselves. It will be 
conceded that if the abolition of the law is to a marked extent 
still further to pauperise the Irish people, this will be inimical 
to the best interests of the people themselves. The reason, I 
submit, why pauperism has a lower ratio in Ireland than in 
England or Scotland is on account of the strict and, as we 
believe, harsh system of relief which there prevails. The 
system is (1) mainly workhouse relief, or, as it is termed, in- 
door relief; and (2) we believe there is an inferior dietary 
than that which prevails either in England or Scotland. 

Not many years ago the poor-relief in Ireland might have 
been described as almost wholly workhouse relief That was, 
I think, a clearly accurate description of the state of matters 
so recently as 1865, in which year only £25,000 was expended 
in Ireland on out^door relief, as against £365,180 on in-door 
relief. Of late years there has been a certain modification in 
the proportions of out-door and in-door relief. Excluding the 
year 1879-80, with reference to which year of exceptional 
distress special legislation for out-door relief was provided by 
the Belief of Distress Acts, I find that the proportions of out- 
door and in-door relief were in more recent years as follows : — 





In-door Relief. 
Numbers. 


Ont^loorBeUef. 
Nombers. 


1874-75, . 
1875-76, . 
1876-77, . 
1877-78, . 
1878-79, . 


52,110 
51,599 
48,489 
51,720 
54,218 


32,935 
33,151 
33,976 

37,103 
41,900 
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The workhouse test seems, to judge from figures quoted by 
Mr. Skelton, to have been applied rigidly to Scotch paupers in 
Ireland. In the years 1876 and 1877, while there were 6S 
and 75 in-door Scotch-bom paupers, there were only one and 
one respectively of out-door paupers. Mr. Skelton analyses the 
statistics of Irish out-door relief in the year 1874 in his volume 
about " Boarding Out." In his introduction to that volume, 
headed " Pauperism in Scotland," he says : — "£93,000 are distri- 
buted among 31,000 paupers, which gives an average allowance 
of £3 per annum to each — that is, at the rate of Is. Ofd. per 
week, or less than 2d. per day. It is difficult to understand 
how soul and body can be kept together on this miserable 
pittance." Mr. Skelton makes the number for the year 1874 
to be 30,928 out-door relief recipients. The discrepancy be- 
tween this number and that given for 1874-75 above, I 
presume, is to be accounted for by the year being counted as 
from different months. The in-door expenditure for the same 
year was £457,944. Such being the state of matters, while the 
phrase almost wholly worhh/mse relief is too strong at the 
present time, the poor relief afforded in Ireland may with strict 
accuracy be described as mainly in-door relief. In Scotland, on 
the other hand, the out-door relief is somewhere in the propor- 
tion of 9, or at least 8, to to the in-door relief In the year 
1879, which gives the largest statistics of in-door relief in 
Scotland, 10,307 were supported in the poorhouse; while the 
whole number of registered poor was 93,925. There were 
besides some 5000 casual poor. Thus the Scotch system of 
relief is mainly out-door relief. 

That the dietary of the poorhouses for Scotland and the 
workhouses of Ireland is different is brought out in the evidence 
before the Committee. Mr. Stevenson, ex-Governor of the 
Inveresk Poorhouse, in answer to the question, " What is the 
dietary for ordinary paupers ?" replies : — 

" The ordinary inmates belonging to Class B have four ounces of oatmeal 
made into porridge, with three gills of njilk, for their breakfast. They 
have for dinner a pint and a half of broth and eight ounces of bread. The 
broth is made with two ounces of Scotch barley, two ounces of vegetables, 
and two ounces of butcher's meat — beef without bone. The supper is the 
same as the breakfast. Class C, what we call the working class, have in 
addition to that four ounces of boiled beef for dinner on the days when they 
are working. That scale of dietary is fixed for all the workhouses in Scot- 
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land by the Board of Supervision, and it cannot be rednced by any local 
Board except with their permission. The above is the minimum scale ; 
more may be given, but not less." 

On the other hand, the minimum scale in Ireland is as 
follows, as given by Mr. Bourke in his evidence : — 

*' The Local Government Board, in their regulations, have laid down a 
minimum scale which no Board of Guardians may cut under. It is divided 
into the classes of able-bodied men and women, aged and infirm men an4 
women, and children of different ages. The dietaiy for able-bodied men 
and women is about eight ounces of oatmeal per man and seven ounces per 
woman, with new milk in the morning for breakfast, and from 16 to 14 
ounces of brown bread, with soup for men and women respectively for 
dinner. The soup is made with oatmeal, and seasoned with pepper and salt 
and so forth ; and it la given to the children in quantities varying to their 



And in answer to the question, "Are these the only two 
meals?" Mr. Bourke answers, "No. All the children get 
three, as directed by the Local Government Board ; but the 
third meal is not obligatory in the case of the able-bodied or 
the aged and infirm. I am speaking of the scale as laid down 
by the Local Government Board." 

As to dietary it is, I think, plain from these quotations 
which I have made that that of the Irish workhouses is inferior 
to that of the Scotch poorhouses, but Mr. Beattie states that 
he made a personal inspection of Irish and English workhouses, 
and that the result of that inspection was that the Scotch 
dietary was very much better than the Irish dietary. In 
answer to the question, " Is your system as strict as the best 
English and Irish systems ?" after the statement that he had 
gone through a great number of English and Irish workhouses, 
he replied, " I think we are as strict and as well- disciplined as 
they are in either England or Ireland." The English dietary, 
it appears, is as good if not better than the Scotch. The result 
then is tolerably plain, that the dietary of the Irish workhouses 
(and the relief afforded in Ireland is, as I have said before, 
mainly in-door relief) holds out an inducement to the poorer 
Irish population on the brink of pauperism to migrate to Eng- 
land or Scotland, where they may become chargeable to parishes 
where they will be more kindly treated. Against this risk and 
tendency we in Scotland have what all the skilled witnesses in 
Scotland regard as a valuable test of pauperism — namely, the 
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power to remove and the threat of removal. I regard as of 
little or no consequence the proposed interposition of a year's 
residence in Scotland, becani^e if that protection which England 
now has is to be swept away, no doubt it must logically follow 
that in Scotland, if this barrier were now allowed to interpose, 
it also would be abolished at no distant date. 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. 
Skelton made the following emphatic statement, which I be- 
lieve will be indorsed by the general opinion of Scotland: ''I 
think the feeling against doing away with the law of removal, 
whatever may be the ground upon which it is based, is ex- 
tremely strong, and quite unanimous in Scotland ; so far as I 
have had an opportunity of judging, I think there is almost a 
panic in Scotland at the very idea of the abolition of the law." 
He further says — and his language will be found generally 
confirmed by the evidence of the inspectors in Scotland ac- 
quainted with the subject : — " The statement has frequently 
been made that the class of Irish who come over are not the 
most desirable class of Irish, and that their influence is not 
beneficial." 

Let me then sum up the case for Scotland with reference to 
the chief objections to the change of the law proposed : — 
(1.) The unanimous opinion of Scotland is against the change 
of the law, and national sentiment is entitled to consideration. 
(2.) The burden of Irish pauperism which Scotland has already 
to bear is grievous, and while the existing state of Irish poor-law 
regulations has the effect of driving Irish persons on the brink 
of pauperism from Ireland, the abrogation of the law will 
largely increase that burden in Scotland. (3.) The threat to 
remove, and power of removal, operate as valuable tests of 
pauperism. (4.) To remove these tests will do harm to the 
Irish themselves, by tending further and greatly to pauperise 
them, in respect that it is proved by practice that such power 
of removal has a markedly deterrent effect on Irish pauperism. 
(5.) The abrogation of the law implies the necessity of the 
universal application of in-door relief where the Irish element 
is largely prevalent, and not only that but an assimilation of 
the dietary in the poorhouses of the three kingdoms — a matter 
which would be very difficult to be brought about without 
agreement on the part of the governing poor law bodies^ and as 
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to which the interest of Ireland would be to interpose obstacles. 
It is not advisable that such a subject should be matter arising 
out of incidental legislation, while moreover public opinion in 
Scotland is at present adverse to the universal application of 
the poorhouse system, and the increased accommodation to be 
provided would cause an immediate heavy expenditure on 
certain urban districts. 

Again, as regards the objections to the existing state of law, 
apart from the question of individual hardship (which I propose 
afterwards adverting to), various of the objections applicable to 
the case of England are inapplicable to that of Scotland. There 
is no risk of abuse of the law through able-bodied poor apply- 
ing in Scotland for relief for the purpose of being removed to 
Ireland. There is little or no eirpense in connection with 
settlement questions in Scotland. There is no sensible hard- 
ship in connection with removal of paupers in Scotland from 
one parish to another; while in England the hardship and 
expense of the removal of paupers in England from one English 
union to another seem the reasons which chiefly weighed with 
the English Local Government Inspectors in declaring against 
the law of removal. Lastly, it must always be remembered 
that the different standpoints from which the subject falls to 
be r^arded in England and Scotland respectively is a necessity 
of the very different state of law in the two countries previously 
explained. 
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IL— SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE MODIFICATION 
AND ALTERATION OF THE LAW. 

I have never attempted to dispute the fact that there are 
certaiu hardships in the present state of the Scotch law of 
removal and settlement, which require that the subject should 
be considered with a view to amendment of the law. But 
while there are cases of individual hardship in the working of 
the present law, as regards national hardship, I think we 
in Scotland have already to bear an undue burden of Irish 
pauperism, and I cannot help thinking that to some extent the 
outcry which has been raised in Ireland is to be found in the 
wish in Ireland still further to get quit of her own burden 
of pauperism, and is not wholly due to honest indignation 
on the ground of hardship suffered by individual paupers. 
I propose to set forth what I consider the hardships of the 
present law, and to suggest what seem to me remedies cal- 
culated to obviate all reasonable grounds of complaint on the 
part of those opposed to the present law on the ground of its 
cruelty to individuals. Before, however, doing so, I shall, in 
the first place, ask an answer to the following question : — 
Granting that where paupers have long been resident in Scot- 
land, and where ties and associations have thus been formed, 
there is hardship calling for remedy, in what other cases is it a 
hardship to the paupers themselves to be removed ? If the 
person who becomes chargeable has recently left Ireland, one 
would think, in the event of disablement, there would be a 
wish on his or her part to return to his native country and 
parish, imless indeed there was reason to apprehend that there 
he would receive harsher treatment than in the parish of resi- 
dence. I believe that every care and consideration is taken in 
the removal of paupers to Ireland ; and, indeed, in the evidence 
led before the Committee, there hardly seems to me to be a 
suggestion that there was harsh treatment in the actual removals. 
In Scotland the law is not only to have medical certificates 
that paupers and dependants are fit to be removed, but they 
are all passed personally before the Sheriff; and I have, where 
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doubts as to fitness have suggested themselves, in spite of the 
certificates produced, insisted on other independent medical 
examination. I cannot profess to know whether the same 
strictness of procedure takes place when the procedure is before 
the Justices of the Peace ; but I think I am right in assuming 
that if the Irish element could have succeeded in proving cases 
of brutal treatment in the actual removing itself, the proof 
would have been forthcoming at the inquiry before the Select 
Committee. One Irish member, indeed, put some questions 
about alleged evil treatment of two ghi paupers, removed from 
some part of England to Ireland by a man ; but so far as I can 
see, there was nothing in the evidence led to establish any such 
charge. I think it is not wrong to assume, therefore, that the 
treatment in the removing itself is fair and considerate. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Bourke handed in a paper, 
headed, " Betum of a few Cases illustrative of hardships to the 
Irish poor in the operation of the Law of Removal." The first 
of these cases, which are ten in number, is dated June 1875, 
the last 29th May 1879, and they apply to both England 
and Scotland. Two cases out of the ten are cases of Scotch 
removals, the other eight are English removals. No doubt 
this return embraces the worst cases which could be collected 
as illustrative of hardship. I think it may be instructive to 
analyse these cases. Cases 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and 9 are cases where 
the paupers removed had lived for long periods out of Ireland. 
The hardship of all these cases I admit, and think it unneces- 
sary further to detail the circumstances of these cases. If 
the remedy I propose were to be sanctioned by the Legislature, 
there would have been removal in none of these cases. The 
case of the woman Parker (4), as stated, seems cruel ; but it is 
diflScult to understand how, according to English law, a warrant 
could have been granted. The statement is, that a washer- 
woman, who for several years had supported herself in Leeds, 
being taken ill, was removed to the Leeds Hospital on 24th 
November, and was taken from her bed and removed to Ireland 
on 2d December to a wrong union, a mistake having arisen in 
consequence of similarity of name. It is not easy, in the first 
place, to understand how, if for several years she had lived in 
Leeds, she had not acquired a status of irremovability ; in the 
second place, in Scotland, I feel certain that no Magistrate 
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would grant a warrant for the removal of a person brought 
fix)m a bed in an hospital for that purpose. The fifth case is 
that of Mary Jane Slattery, previously referred to. 

" Maiy Jane Slattery. This was a poor lunatic girl, for many years in 
the asylum and workhouse at Nottingham. Her mother and sisteis had 
been for many years living there by their industry, and after her death (sic) 
the young women continued to earn their livelihood in factories, until one 
of them, Ellen, became deranged, and was admitted to the lunatic ssyiam 
and workhouse. From thence the Guardians determined to have her removed 
to her place of birth in Ireland, and took the opportunity of sending Maiy 
Jane with her. Their proceedings as regarded Ellen were contrary to law, 
and the order of removal was quashed on appeal, and the young woman 
brought back to Nottingham, but the sister continues still in Limerick 
workhouse." 

This seems the only case, unless in Parker's case, where the 
warrants are complained of as illegal. If the proceedings are 
contrary to law, the Irish Local Government Board should see 
to the matter being put right. It seems settled in English law 
now that it is illegal to remove a lunatic pauper. Therefore, 
the case of hardship referred to cannot occur again through 
England. Case No. 7, an old woman of the reputed age of 
105, removed from Barrow-in-Furness to Armagh. Surely the 
removal must have been at the express request of the old 
woman ! The complaint in case No. 10 is, that a pauper who 
was chargeable, on being brought before the Sheriff, offered to 
leave the City Parish, '' as I should not wish to go to Ii'eland 
and leave my wife and family behind me, but they would not 
Usten to my request." If the promises of paupers were to be 
relied on, there might be something in the complaint. If it 
had been wished, the wife would no doubt have been included 
in the warrant of removal. As regards children, if not foris- 
familiated, they also would have been included if wanted. The 
forisfamiliated children were either apparently unwilling or 
unable to support. "Forisfamiliated" is a phrase implying 
that children have ceased to be dependants. 

This concludes the catalogue of cases of hardship lodged by 
Mr. Bourke, and for four years it certainly does not seem long. 
The main objection, as appearing from this return, is the hard- 
ship to persons long resident in Scotland and England from the 
present law of removal, in their being subject to deportation. 
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I will state the objections which I entertain to the present law. 
I will then proceed, more in detail, to give reasons for those 
objections seriatim, while, at the same time, in dealing with 
each, I will set forth the remedy which I proposa 

The first of my objections has reference to the chief statable 
ground of complaint on the part of the Irish to the present 
law of removal on the ground of hardship. Eemove that objec- 
tion and, generally speaking, hardship would be avoided in 
individual cases ; for without ties in Scotland, as an almost 
invariable rule, the pauper would prefer his own native parish, 
unless the treatment to be expected there is worse than the 
treatment in the parish of chargeability. For hardships result- 
ing from such a state of the law Scotland can surely in no 
sense be adjudged responsible. Well, then, I think the law 
is wrong in the following respects : — 

I. I think it unfair that a man who, from his boyhood up to 
old age, or at all events for many years, has lived in Scot- 
land, should be able to be removed to Ireland or England. 
Semoval of such a man may take place even although a resi- 
dential settlement may have been at one time acquired in 
Scotland, such settlement having been lost through the present 
state of the law. 

II. It has always seemed to me illogical, on the principle 
of residential settlements, that a man who has lived in one 
particular city or town for five years continuously, should not 
acquire a residential settlement thereby, if perchance he has 
lived in diflferent parts of the city or town which happen not 
to be in the same parish ; nay, further, and a fortiori, it appears 
wrong that such a settlement, once acquired, should be lost by 
a residence actually within the same city or town, if such 
residence for four years and a day after the acquisition of a 
settlement be outwith the limits of the parish of settlement. 

III. I think, when it is contemplated on the part of the 
parish of chargeability to remove a pauper to an English or 
Irish parish of birth, intimation of such a proceeding should 
be intimated to the union or vestry on which it is intended to 
throw such burden, that the latter may have an opportunity of 
appearing to watch its interests by legal means. 

lY. Complaints for removal should be privative to the 
Sheriffs. 
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V. Not, however, without appeal in certain cases ; and, 
VI. The interruption of a residential settlement should be 
made more difiScult 

I. The theory of residential settlement is that, where a parish 
has for five years, by the pauper's continual i-esidence, benefited 
by his or her labour, that parish, rather than the parish of birth, 
should bear the support of him or her, and their respective 
dependants, provided such settlement shall not have been lost by 
absence from the parish where such residential settlement has 
been acquired. The principle is one which, 1 think, may not 
unfairly be extended from the parish limits to the country at 
large, provided in the latter case there has been a longer settle- 
ment in the country. It is arguable that if the country generally 
has benefited by five years' residence, whatever the length of 
residence in the particular parish, when chargeability has 
emerged, the country which has benefited by that residence 
should be chargeable rather than the country of birth. The 
argument is, I think, admissible to a certain extent, but the 
proverb that " a rolling stone gathers no moss " is, I think, not 
inapplicable to a consideration of this question; and if the 
value of the residential settlement is affected, as it undoubtedly 
is, by continual flitting from one place to another, then it seems 
difficult to say that any obligation has been imposed upon any 
parish of occasional residence to provide support in the event 
of disability. When a person lives for five years in a particular 
place, contributing his efforts to the labour market, and bearing 
his part of local rates, including poor-rates, he individually 
establishes a claim upon the ratepaying population. Even, 
however, in the matter of poor-rates, statistics prove that while 
the Irish population in Scotland exhibit an exceptional percent- 
age of pauperism, where they are continuous residents in a 
parish for considerable periods, they do not contribute to the 
poor-rates in the same proportion, having regard to their 
numbers, as the Scotch population. With reference to this 
point, Mr. Wallace says : — 

" Another consideration is that the Irish population do not pay an equal 
proportion of the poor-rates in the country. The majority of them are poor, 
and live in low-rented houses, and a much greater proportion of them than 
the Scotch are relieved of their taxation on account of their poverty, or get 
hopelessly into arrears with their payments." 
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A man who lives six months in one parish, and goes from 
parish to parish for say five years altogether, in broken periods 
of years, can hardly be said appreciably to affect the prosperity 
of any of the parishes of residence. I would not, however, be 
disposed to cavil at an alteration of the law which conferred a 
residential settlement or a status of irremovability (which in 
questions with Ireland qiioad removal would be practically the 
same thing) on Irish-bom persons who had lived continuously, 
or with merely very trifling breaks not to be counted in esti- 
mating residence, for ten years in Scotland, and for two years 
in any one parish — ^the parish which, during said period of ten 
years, had been for the greatest time over two years the place 
of continuous residence to be chargeable, but the pauper to be 
irremovable from the parish where he had actually become 
chargeable. I would also be disposed to concede, very much 
giving efiect to the views of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Poor Law in 1869, that when a residential 
settlement has once been acquired, it should not be lost except 
by the acquisition of another residential settlement, subject, 
however, to the acquirer not having actually left Scotland as a 
residence. 

There is really no dispute among the skilled Scotch wit- 
nesses as to the advisability and justice of an alteration of the 
law in the particular above referred to, although perhaps some 
of them would hardly be disposed to go quite as far as the 
above proposal Mr. Wallace would give power to the Board 
of Supervision to refuse its sanction to removals in any case of 
hardship, and I suppose he contemplates all warrants of removal 
being confirmed by the Board. I am inclined to believe 
that this would prevent any case of hardship without the neces- 
sity of a definite change of law. The Scotch Poor Law authori- 
ties would probably have complete confidence in the justice of 
the Board of Supervision, but it is, I suspect, undoubted that 
the Irish Poor Iaw bodies would not be inclined to take the 
same view, and I think it is well to make definite and distinct 
alteration of the law. 

As regards Scotch paupers, it is said that sometimes cases of 
hardship occur in removing to out-of-the-way Highland parishes 
people who have really lived the chief part of their lives, or for 
many years, in lowland parishes. It is, I think, clear from the 
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evidence before the Commission of 1879, that there is no exten- 
sive deportation of such individuals, the rule being, as I have 
said, that the parish of chaigeability gets recouped for support 
by the parish of settlement, while, at the same time, as ad- 
mitted by some of the inspectors, the threat of removal is 
sometimes employed as a test of pauperism. To obviate com- 
plaint under this head, while I would not be disposed to inter- 
fere as regards Scotland with the five years of residence presently 
required to confer a residential settlement, I think a status of 
irremovability should be conferred upon such poor persons as 
have lived three or even two years in the parish to which 
they have actually become chargeable, the parish of settle- 
ment paying the cost of maintenance. 

U. With regard to this second objection to the existing law 
being well founded there can be no reasonable doubt. I have 
heard of cases where paupers have been removed from Glasgow 
after many years' continuous residence in the city, — Govan, 
Barony, and the City Parishes being all regarded just in as 
distinct and separate a capacity as if they were respectively 
parishes in Skye, Perth, and Dumfriesshire. Mr. Skelton, 
with reference to this matter, in answer to the question, " Is 
there any other suggestion you would wish to make V* states — 

" There is one other Baggestion which has occurred to myself and to many 
persons in Scotland, namely, whether it would be practicable and just to 
make the large towns, such as Edinburgh and Glasgow, one parish for the 
purposes of settlement At present, for instance, in the city of Glasgow 
there are the parishes of Glasgow, Barony, Govan, and Gorbals ** (Govan and 
Gbrbals are, however, united in Govan Combination Parish), '^ and the result 
of that is, that a man by going across a street may lose his settlement in the 
parish of Glasgow ; for instance, if he goes across from a street which is in 
the Parish of Glasgow to another street which is in the Parish of Barony, he 
thereby loses his settlement." 

Although a man has lived in Govan Parish for twenty years, 
and has then gone at once to the City Parish of Glasgow and 
lived there ten years, and then after that has gone to the 
Barony Parish, where, after living for four years and a day, but 
less than five years, he becomes chargeable to Barony Parish, 
the result in law is that he has no residential settlement in any 
of the three parishes named. This seems absurd enough ; but 
the anomaly would to some extent be remedied by the sugges- 
tioi)s made under the preceding head. Then I think that any 
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five yef^rs' continuous residence in Glasgow should per se confer 
a residential settlement It has been a five years' continuous 
contribution to the labour market of Glasgow, and the logical 
theory upon which the law of residential settlement has been 
established should not be permitted to be upset by intangible 
and arbitrary and possibly unknown parish lines. I submit 
that in the large towns of Scotland, or indeed any towns of 
Scotland situated in more than one parish, a residence within 
any of the parishes of such town, quoad the acquisition of resi- 
dential settlement, should be held to be the same as residence 
in any single parish of such town. It might be said that 
difficulties in the way of adjustment of proportionate liabilities 
between the parishes situate in towns would result by such a 
provision. I think that, as regards the large towns at any rate, 
the principle of reciprocity would be fairly applicable, and that 
to save trouble and expense in litigation and inquiry whenever 
it appeared that a pauper was chargeable through residence in 
the city of Glasgow to any of the Glasgow parishes, the parish 
where chargeability had occurred should bear the burden, 

III. and IV. When an inspector of poor in Scotland applies 
for a removal to Ireland or England of persons chargeable to 
his parish, and his or her dependants, the proceedings must be 
brought before either a Sheriflf or two Justices of the Peace. 
The question whether a residential settlement has or has not 
been acquired, or whether, if acquired, it has or has not been 
lost, are subjects which involve legal considerations in some 
cases of difficulty and delicacy. Certain things have been held 
to intemipt residential settlements which are somewhat arbi- 
trary ; and certain absences have been held to bar residential 
settlements, although not so long as other periods of absence 
which have not been held to have such an effect. At all events 
it seems, I think, perfectly clear that a trained professional 
mind should deal with the class of questions which are very 
much mixed up with the present law of removal. More 
especially, I think, ought this to be the case where, as at 
present, there is no system of representation at the judicial 
procedure of the Irish or English parishes or unions to which 
it is proposed to send the paupers. Therefore, in the first 
place, I submit that the jurisdiction of Sheriffs with regard to 
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these removals should be made privative ; thiat is to say, the 
procedure in connection therewith should not take place before 
the Justices of the Peace. I find a concurrence in this view is ex - 
pressed by the secretary of the Board of Supervision. He says : — 

'' In reference to lemoval, I think it would be advisable that all applications 
for removal should be brought before the Sheriff, who is a tndned lawyer, 
and that there would then be less chance of any miacairiage of justice.'' 

Even, however, assuming such a provision to be made law, 
it seems to me only Sedr and right that notice should be sent 
to the union in England or Ireland to which it is proposed to 
despatch the pauper and dependants, if any there be. I cannot 
see why the proceedings should be altogether of an esc parte 
character. By sifting of the evidence produced, or by pre- 
liminary inquiry, an Irish or English union might, I dare say, 
in various cases prove that they were not the proper areas to 
be saddled with chargeability. All the more is this of im- 
portance when it seems that however patently wrong a warrant 
for removal may have been, e,g., such as mistakes in the name 
of the union to which a pauper has been sent (and the Irish 
nomenclature seems to lead to some confusion occasionally), 
there is no power of remedy. To this subject, however, I will 
refer more particularly under the next head. I propose, then, 
that anterior to procedure for removal, intimation shall be made 
to the imion or parish to which it is proposed to remove, so 
that such union or parish may, if so advised, instruct a qualified 
person to watch over the proceedings on its behalf. I find 
something of this suggestion in the evidence of Mr. Campbell, 
the inspector of Kirkintilloch parish. I may say that for 
several years I have thought it right that there should be such 
representation as that I have advocated, and therefore my views 
have been arrived at independently of those of Mr. Campbell 
He says : — 

" I would suggest in support of that, before it is even sought to apply for 
a warrant to remove any poor person, a full statement of the case, with the 
grounds upon which it is to be held that the settlement is not in Scotland, 
should be forwarded to the union to which removal is to be carried out, 
giving the union the opportunity either of resisting the removals by making 
a separate investigation for themselves, or of appearing by an agent to resist 
the claim." 

y. More especially, as I have remarked above, is the present 
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state of law a hardship when there seems to he no power of 
appeal to correct patent mistakes, which will every now and 
then occur whatever care may be taken, — ^mistakes which 
occur, as I have already said, generally from errors as to the 
nomenclature of di£Ferent parishes. Thus, e,g., we have Mr. 
Doyle, in answer to the question, " Did you hear of many cases 
where, in point of fact, paupers had been sent over from Scot- 
land to wrong unions in Ireland ?" stating, " Yes, I have heard 
of some such cases; one was of a family where an order of 
removal had been taken out to send them to Dungannon, and 
they were brought over and delivered at the workhouse of 
Dungarvan, and Dungarvan had no means of sending them 
elsewhere, there being no power of removal." There are other 
examples of a somewhat similar character to thiis referred to in 
the evidence before the Committee, although, after all, I do 
not think there are more than half-a-dozen such cases brought 
forward in the evidenca 

Besides, however, such occasional mistakes as those adverted 
to above, general and important questions of law may emerge 
as to which the example which I will immediately give will, I 
think, sufficiently evidence the necessity of appeal in certain 
cases to the highest tribunal. In England it has been held 
that pauper lunatics are irremovable to Irish birth settlements. 
In answer to the question, '' What is your custom with respect 
to Irish lunatics ?" Mr. Hagger, the vestry-clerk of the parish 
of Liverpool, previously referred to, replies : — '* The law is 
simply that in the case of a lunatic not irremovable from a 
parish, if no settlement can be ascertained, the charge of that 
lunatic's maintenance is thrown upon the county ; and for the 
purposes of the Lunacy Acts birth in Ireland is not a settle- 
ment, so that the maintenance of an Irish-bom lunatic not 
irremovable from Liverpool would be charged upon the county." 
Then, in answer to the question, " Do you ever remove lunatics 
from Liverpool?" the reply was, "Never." In Scotland, how- 
ever, Scotch lawyers have never entertained any doubt about 
the right to remove pauper lunatics to their birth settlement 
if they have no settlement in Scotland. There may be some 
distinction drawn in the case of English and Scotch paupers by 
the terms of the Lunacy Acts ; but in Scotland, as I say, no 
doubt has been entertained as to the right to remove pauper 
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lonaticB if there was nothing in their state of health to be 
affected by removal. Thus Mr. Skelton says, in answer to the 
question, " In point of fact you have never taken any direct 
opinion in reference to your legal right of removal (of lunatics), 
but the inspectors carry it out notwithstanding ?" " I may say 
that the Board of Supervision have no doubt whatever upon 
the point; they hold that a pauper lunatic is in the same 
position as any other pauper, and comes under the removal 
Statutes. If they had any doubt upon the question they would 
certainly have taken the opinion of counsel" Well, then, we 
have the following statements by Mr. Bourke, an inspector of 
the Irish Local Government Board, to whose evidence I have 
referred frequently. In answer to the question, "It is the 
opinion, I believe, of the Local Government Board that it is 
illegal to remove a lunatic from a Scotch asylum to an Irish 
workhouse ? " the reply is, " Yes, I believe that is held to be 
so." Query 1550, "Yet it is often done, is it not ?"— " Yes ; it 
has not, I believe, been pronounced to be illegal." Query 1657, 
" There is no Court in Ireland by which we could get the case 
tried. There is no appeal against the order of the Scotch 
Board of Supervision ?" — "No." I am not quite sure that the 
point here referred to could not be made the subject of con- 
sideration by the Scotch Superior Courts, with an appeal to the 
House of Lords if desired. Could a declarator not be raised by 
an Irish union, to which a pauper lunatic was deported, declar- 
ing the illegality of removal, and craving for interdict against 
its recurrence ? There may be doubts about the competency 
of such a course. It is, however, tolerably clear that this very 
important matter should be able to be raised by the Irish 
authorities, and decided by the highest tribunal in the land, 
and I would be inclined to provide a system of appeal Let 
the Sheriff be sole judge in fact, with power, on cause shown, 
within two months from the date of judgment, to correct acci- 
dental errors which may have occurred. But let appeals be 
allowed to be taken on points of law, provided the appellant 
finds caution for the expenses of litigation and maintenance of 
paupers pending appeal to the Court of Session, whose judg- 
ment shall be final unless the case is one which that august 
Court thinks should form subject of appeal to the House of 
Lords ; but on such an important point as that of the power to 
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remove pauper lunatics, if there was room for tangible argument 
a case would no^doubt be certified to the House of Lords. 

VI. It was, I believe, as I have already incidentally stated, the 
intention of Lord Colonsay, when, as Lord Advocate McNeill, he 
succeeded in passing the great Poor-Law Act of 1845 through 
Parliament, that a residential settlement should not be lost more 
easily than it had been acquired. Therefore, he intended that a 
settlement acquired by a five years' residence in a particular 
parish should not be lost unless there had been five years' 
continuous absence from the parish. The judges, however, 
being shortly after the Act in question required to construe the 
76th section of the Act, decided that it was necessary that a 
year's residence, within five years succeeding the acquisition of 
residential settlement, should take place to preserve the 
residential settlement, and therefore they came to the conclu- 
sion that the absence for four years and one day evacuated that 
settlement, because it was thus impossible for the person to 
live one year within the succeeding five years in the parish 
where residence had conferred a settlement. I have already, 
in the first head, referred to the fact that the Commission of 
1869 reported that, in their opinion, a settlement should not 
be lost when once acquired until the acquisition of another 
residential settlement, and I indorsed this view with the pro- 
viso that the acquirer should not become chargeable when 
resident without Scotland. Even if this suggested alteration 
of the law be not carried out in terms of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners of 1869, there are, I think, 
other alterations which should take place in view of making 
the interruption to the acquisition of residential settlement 
more difficult. The terms of the 76th section of the Act of 
1845 are as follow : — 

^^ From and after the passing of this Act no person shall be held to have 
acquired a settlement in any parish or combination by residence there 
unless such person shall have resided for five years continuously in such 
parish or combination, and shall have maintained himself without having 
recourse to conmion begging, either by himself or his family, and without 
having received or applied for parochial relief.'' 

Now, in connection with the construction of this clause, 
certain cases have come under my personal observation which 
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struck me as mvolving hardship. There has been some conflict 
of opinion among the judges as to whether the intention of 
parties in leaving parishes for a temporary purpose, or with the 
object of giving up residence in them permanently, is to be 
taken into accoimt ; but I think I may say that it is now 
settled that intention is a strong element in the determination 
of the question whether a settlement has been lost or ac- 
quired. It appears, therefore, to be the case that when a person 
merely leaves a parish for a temporary purpose, such as to look 
for' work, this is no bar to the acquisition of a residential 
settlement; but if a man leaves a particular parish, be it for ever 
so short a space of time, with the intention of leaving the place 
for good, this seems to operate as a bar to the acquisition of 
a residential settlement. I really think this is too arbitrary 
a distinction to draw. I think the law should be modified, and 
some such provision as the following would, I think, obviate 
any objection on the ground referred to, viz. : — That no settle- 
ment should be interrupted by an absence from the parish of 
more than three months at any one time, although made with the 
intention of remaining away, provided that during the period 
of acquisition of settlement there were not more than four 
such absences, such periods of absence, however, not to count 
in the acquisition of settlement. I think the same effect 
should be given to all absences, whatever the intention. 

It will be remarked that by the 76th section of the Poor-Law 
Act quoted above, a residential settlement is at once interrupted 
by a person having received or applied for parochial relief. Some 
cases, which appeared to me to be hard, have come under my 
notice in connection with these words. For instance, it was 
contended before me that the giving of a sum of 3s. to a 
woman when her husband was in the Infirmary before the man 
had lived five years in the parish, but who, after coming out 
of the Infirmary, lived till between six and seven years alto- 
gether in the parish continuously without any assistance 
whatever from the parish, except this trifle handed to his 
wife, barred a residential settlement. I decided against the 
contention, upon certain grounds which it is not necessary to 
particularise. No doubt, however, certain pittances of relief 
may at any time bar the acquisition of a settlement. I think 
there should be a widening of the law with reference to 
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this point, and I would be inclined to make a provision that 
unless a man or his family had been chargeable for some con- 
tinuous period not exceeding, say two or three months, through 
temporary disablement, the acquisition of an industrial settle- 
ment should not be interrupted. Indeed, I think it might be 
matter for consideration whether the periods of chargeability 
caused by accident or temporary illness should be allowed to 
interrupt the acquisition of industrial settlements at all, while, 
of course, it would not do to impute such periods to acquisition 
— i.e. such periods would not be coimted, but simply disregarded 
altogether in calculating whether a residential settlement had 
been acquired. I have heard the idea mooted that inspectors 
of poor occasionally relieve with small pittances with the object 
of barring a residential settlement. Whether there is any 
foundation for such an idea I am not able to say; but it is 
clearly not advisable that any possible practice of the kind 
referred to should be allowed to interfere with the bona fde 
acquisition of an industrial settlement. 

Such, then, are the lines on which I think it advisable that 
our Scotch law of residential settlement and removal should be 
amended. If amended in the way suggested, I would ask what 
reasonable ground of complaint on the ground of individual 
hardship could be pleaded. If, as I have before said, the groimd 
of hardship is really the harsher treatment of the Irish Foor- 
Law authorities as compared with those of Scotland, my answer 
would be that the blame for that (if blame there be) should 
rest on Ireland, and not on Scotland; but as a question of 
national hardship, the burden already borne by Scotland in 
connection with Irish pauperism is surely enough, and more 
than enough, and I consider we do well to protest against an 
alteration of the law which, I believe, must necessarily result 
in a considerably increased burden. Besides, with reference 
to the question of hardship, it must be remembered that in 
many cases the abrogation of the law will entail great hard- 
ship. It wiU be illegal for any parish, if the law is changed, 
to connive at the removal of paupers from that parish where 
chargeability has emerged, and thus many persons will be cut 
off completely, and perhaps permanently, from the places 
where all their ties and associations are. It is true that many 
removals take place at present at the request of paupers. 
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I can understand an attempt to weld in a comprehensive 
whole the Poor-La ws of all the three kingdoms. If this were 
proposed and carried out, it would imply an assimilation of 
the description of relief, and poorhouse treatment, and diet 
throughout the whole country. It would probably mean 
an almost complete abolition of out-door relief. It would do 
away with our Scotch able-bodied poor-law, for I take it 
that it would be impossible to introduce our theories in this 
matter to England and Ireland. Probably ako it would 
result in the abolition of the law of removal and settlement 
We in Scotland would consider certain of the alterations 
necessitated by such assimilation as opposed to sound policy ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be that the advantages to be 
reaped by uniform administration of relief throughout the 
three countries would more than compensate for any apparent 
disadvantages, and a national rate might be invoked to 
supplement any excess of burden upon particular localities 
proved to be the result of the change of law. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, unless a comprehensive scheme of assimilation, 
having regard to the differing laws in the three kingdoms, is 
promulgated for the consideration of the people and Parlia- 
ment, I submit it is idle to attempt to deal piecemeal with 
Poor-Law subjects which affect the constitution of each 
country in a different way, and without any regard to the 
foundation upon which Scotch Poor Law, at all events, is built. 



I will attempt to throw into a rough draft the suggestions as 
to the alterations and modifications of the law which I have 
made above. I do not want the public or Parliament to be 
misled by a false issue. I do not doubt that the Irish 
members, and even English members, who cannot be expected 
to regard the subject from our Scotch point of view, owing to 
the differing laws in the three kingdoms, might be inclined to 
say, " The hardships pointed out are so many and great that 
it is better to abolish the laws of removal and settlement at 
once, and this simple process totd re perspectd will really not 
burden Scotland very much more than if all the different 
remedies suggested have to be provided." This, however. 
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would not be the case, and I think I will be confirmed by the 
members of the Board of Supervision and the Inspectors of 
the populous urban parishes of Scotland when I say that 
if the remedies which I suggest were made law, a very small 
proportional addition of resident Irish population in Scotland 
would fall to be legaUy provided for by our poor-rates, while 
I submit that cases of so-called individual hardship, so far at 
least as attributable Jtx) the Scotch Poor Law and its admini- 
stration, would no longer be able to be founded upon by Irish 
members as a reproach to and blot on the existing system. The 
following is the suggested Act of Parliament : — 

Whereas, under the present law of Scotland, there are 
certain hardships incident to the removal of poor persons from 
Scotland to England and Ireland, the acquisition of settlements 
in Scotland, and as to the way in which such settlements when 
acquired may be lost ; and it is desirable that the law, with 
reference both to removal and settlement, should be amended : 
Be it enacted, etc. 

I. Sections 76 and 77 of the 8th and 9th Victoria, chap. 83, 
and the Statutes 10th and 11th Victoria, chap. 33, and 25 and 
26 Victoria, chap. 113, are hereby repealed, so far as in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act.^ 

II. On and after the day of any person who shall 
have lived for five years within contiguous parishes, any 
portions of which parishes respectively form part of or are 
included within the municipal limits of any town in Scotland 
in such a way as to have obtained a residential settlement 
if such contiguous parishes fell to be regarded as one parish, 
shall thereby be held to have acquired a residential settlement 
in Scotland.^ 

1 Poor Law Act of 1845 and Removal Acts. 

' It would not, I think, do only to provide that five years' continuous 
residence within such parts of contiguous parishes as were actuaUy within 
municipal limits of towns should be necessary. The theory of course is that 
the labour market of the city or town is benefited by the work of those reside 
ing in the town, or in close proximity to it. As regards Glasgow, some question 
might be raised as to the proportional liability of the three parishes respec- 
tively where there had been a five years* continuous residence scattered over 
the thr«e pariahes of the Barony, Govan Combination, and the City. Where 
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III. No person who shall have left a parish for any period 
not exceeding three months in any one year during his 
residence in such parish, shall thereby be held debarred from 
imputing his previous residence to the period required for 
acquisition of a settlement ; provided that the period of such 
absence shall not be included in the computation of time 
necessary for the acquisition of a settlement, and there shall 
not have been more than four such ajbsences during the 
period of acquisition of settlement; and provided also that 
during said absences his dependants shall not have, for a 
period of oue month in all during the period of acquisition of 
settlement, become chargeable to the parish ; it being however 
expressly declared that when such person shall have left his 
wife or family in a house situated within such parish, and for 
which tenancy he shall, during temporary absence, have duly 
paid the rent, such period or periods of absence shall stiU be 
included in the computation of the time required for the 
acquisition of a settlement if there has been during such 
absence no chargeability of dependants to the parish.^ 

no settleinent had actually been acquired by five yean' continuous rendence 
within any one of these, but where conjunctly, in terms of this proposal, a 
settlement had been acquired, I am inclined to think that the principle of 
reciprocity might be fairly applicable, and the parish in which chargeability 
had occurred should bear the burden. But it may be that the City Parish, 
which is somewhat smaller than the other two parishes, might object to 
such an arrangement. Some provision might perhaps be adopted, to the 
effect that a roll of such cases as those indicated above should be made up 
in the three parishes respectively annually, and that some standing arbiter 
should fix the proportion of expense annually to be borne by each parish 
respectively, regard being had to the population and the taxable area of each 
parish respectively, as well as of the number of paupers becoming chargeable 
to each parish in the manner referred to. 

^ In the case of Crosby v. Taylor and Greig, opinions were expressed by 
the Judges that intention of a pauper to return or not to return to a parish 
had no bearing upon the question of whether a settlement had been acquired. 
In that case Lord Cowan said, **But it has been suggested that the intention 
of the pauper to return to Edinburgh has an important bearing in this case. 
As to this, I am not aware that it has ever been held that the acquisition of 
a settlement depends upon intention, or that the animus revertendi or non 
revertendif which is of so great importance in questions of domicile, can be 
viewed as materially, if at all, affecting the question." And the Lord 
Justice-Clerk (Monoreiff) and Lord Neaves seem to have assented to this 
doctrine. This case was in 1869. On the other hand, Lord Deas, in the case 
of Beattie v. Smith and Paterson, October 25, 1876, gives a summary of cases 
in connection with this point, winding up with the following sentence : 
*' Therefore it can hardly be doubted that according to the course of decisions 
the intention of a man to retain or abandon his residence is to be held an 
element to be taken into account in such cases." And the Lord President 
and Lord Mure seem to have acquiesced in Lord Deas's statement of the law. 
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IV. When during the temporary illness of a person, he or 
she, or his or her dependants, shall have received relief from 
a parish in consequence of such illness, the period of residence 
prior to the date of such relief may still be imputed to the 
acquisition of a settlement, provided always that the period 
during which such relief is afforded shall not be computed in 
the acquisition of a settlement, and provided also that such 
period of temporary illness and parochial relief shall not have 
exceeded six months at any one tima 

V. When a residential settlement in Scotland shall once 
have been acquired by any person, the same shall not be lost 
unless a later settlement shall have been acquired in Scot- 
land, provided that settlement shall be lost if such poor 
person, in addition to absence for four years and one day 
from the parish of settlement, shall also have been absent 
from Scotland altogether a period of twelve months. 

VI. It shall not be lawful to remove a person of English or 
Irish birth who shall have become chargeable to any Scotch 
parish to unions in England or Ireland respectively, but who 
shall not have acquired a residential settlement, if such person 
shall have resided continuously in Scotland for the period of 
ten years or more, but absences of one month, but not more, 
within each year respectively, although not to be included in 
the computation of such ten years, shall not be held to inter- 
rupt continuous residence, provided also that there has been a 
continuous residence for two years in a parish or in con- 
tiguous parishes, any portions of which parishes respectively 
form part of or are included within the municipal limits of any 
town in Scotland by such poor person; and it is hereby 
provided that such poor person shall be chargeable to the 
parish in which the most years of residence have been spent, 
but fractions of years shall not count in this computation; 
and where such poor person shall have spent an equtil num- 

I think it is tolerably clear that it is not advisable to have proof as to a man's 
intention in leaving his residenoe in questions as to whether a residential 
settlement has been acquired ; and I submit that whether the above pro- 
posed provision commends itself as sound or not, at aU events the legal 
theories as to constructive residence should be put on a more definite footing 
than they are at present. 
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ber of years in different parishes, such parishes shall, in equal 
proportions, bear the expense of the maintenance of such 
poor person and dependants,* if any; and such poor person 
shall not be removable from the parish where he or she has 
become chargeable to any other parish, unless by warrant of 
the Sheriff, which warrant shall only be granted on the Sheriff 
being satisfied that it is advisable and proper, and that the 
poor person is a consenting party to such removal 

YIL It shall no longer be competent to bring petitions for 
th^ removal of poor persons to England or Ireland before 
Justices of the Peace. 

VIIL Where a person by birth or residence shall have 
acquired a settlement in Scotland, but shall, previous to the 
date of chargeability to a parish other than the parish of 
settlement, have resided continuously in the parish to which 
he or she shall have become chargeable for two years, it shall 
not be lawful to remove such poor person and dependants, if 
any, to the parish of birth or settlement acquired by residence, 
except by warrant granted by the Sheriff, which shall not be 
granted imless the Sheriff is satisfied that it is advisable, in 
the interests of such poor person, that he or she should be so* 
removed, and that he or she is a consenting party to such 
removal; provided always that the expense of the main- 
tenance of or advances to such poor person shall be recoverable 
by the parish of chargeability from the parish of settlement^ 

IX. At least fourteen days before the diet which the 
Sheriff shall fix for the consideration of, and proof with refer- 
ence to, any application on the part of an inspector of poor in 
Scotland to remove a poor person to any union in England or 
Ireland, such inspector of poor applying for warrant of removal 
as aforesaid shall give notice by registered letter to the union 
or parish in England or Ireland to which it is proposed to 
remove such poor person, cuid his or her dependants, if any 
there be ; and such union or parish may instruct any qualified 
law-agent, or any other person whom the Sheriff may allow, 
to represent such union or parish, with power to him to cross- 

1 See section 72, 8 and 9 Vict., c. S3. 
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examine witnesses adduced for the petitioner, and to lead all 
competent evidence to instruct that the union or parish repre- 
sented by him is not liable for the support of such poor person 
who is sought to be removed, and his or her dependants ; pro- 
vided further, that the Sheriflf shall have power to grant an 
adjournment for the leading of any further evidence that may 
seem to him desirable, and such evidence, more particularly, 
as may fairly be conjunct to a case which the objector has 
set up. 

X. The Sheriflf shall be sole judge in point of fact with regard 
to questions of removal brought before him ; but on the request 
*of either party he may be required to state a special case as to 
any question or questions of law which may arise, and if this 
be done, the case, as regards such question or questions of law, 
may be appealed to the Sheriflf of the county, if he is not the 
judge of first instance himself, and thereafter, or direct from 
the Sheriff-Substitute, to either Division of the Court of 
Session ; provided that, in the event of any such appeal being 
taken by the agent of the union or parish objecting to removal, 
the inspector of poor apglying for removal shall be entitled to 
insist that caution, to th^ satisfaction of the Clerk of Court, be 
found acted in the Bool^s of Court for the expenses of the 
litigation, and the expedse of the maintenance of the pauper 
and dependants, if any, pending the determination of the case. 

XI. The judgment of the Court of Session with reference to 
any case so appealed shall be final, unless the said Court allow 
an appeal to the House of Lords, which they are hereby autho- 
rised to do should any question in connection with removal 
appear to the said Court to be of great and general import- 
anca 

XII. Any accidental error in a warrant of removal may be 
corrected by the Sheriflf within two months from its date, and 
no warrant of removal which shall not have been put in force 
within fourteen days from the date of issue shall be valid ; 
but if said period shall have been allowed to lapse, it shall be 
competent to make application for removal de novo. 

XIII. This Act may be cited as the Law ojf Eemoval and 
Besidential Settlement Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1881. 
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PATEENAL GOVEKNMENT. 

WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 



** Could the assent of King and Parliament render legal an edict wliich contrayenes 
the ancient constitution of the realm ? Penn held the contrary, and claimed for 
every BngUshman four fundamental rights, as coming down to him from the 
Saxon period : — 

I. Security of Property. 

II. Security of Person. ' 

III. A voice in the making of all laws relating to property or person. 

IT. A share, by means of the Jury, in the actual administration of the civil 
law. 
It may be said, therefore, that he stood on his trial, not as a Quaker, but as a free 
bom Englishman, and defended the privileges, not of a sect, but of the people at 
large. **'^Beoord$ of Noble Lives, 



Shortly before the close of the session of 1872, Mr. Glad- 
stone formally pledged his Government to a great measure oot 
Local Government and taxation next session. He declared 
that the aims of the Ministry would be : — 

*' Fint «f aU, tiie introduction of the representative principle into local 
lAstitatione where thftt representative principle doee not already obtain; 
•eoondly, to secure equality and jpatice a$ between the landlords and occupiers 
«f the soil ; thirdly, to ensure equality as between the varioue dasses of the 
oommvnity in respect to the agg^gate oontributione they make to the puUie 
bordeni ; and lastly, not only not to weaken, J^nt if poasible to strengthen 
those invnlnable prinoiplee of local self-government and local self-control to 
which we look as among the main securities of the institutions of the country." 

^* The Premier doth protest too much, we think." 
To those who have noted the growing disposition of English 
statesmen in recent years^ and notably of Mr. Gladstone's 
Govemmenti to take into their own hands and to do for the 
people that which the people ought to do for themselve8-<-nay, 
even to do certain things for them which ought never to be 
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done at all — ^this declaration is calculated to excite considerable 
uneasiness. We are irresistibly reminded of the declaration : 
VEmpire c*est la paix, invariably emphatically reiterated pre- 
cisely when war was imminent. 

A member of Mr. Gladstone's Government, the Eight Hon. 
James Stansfeld, very truly told his constituents, when speak- 
ing of Mr, Forster's Education Bill : — 

'* There ia no such thing as absence of education. All life is education, and 
our choice is between that which is good and that which is bad. I have no 
patience with the opponents of compulsion in education, who speak as if they 
were about to impose something upon parents and children which you had no 
right to impose, and from which they may be preserved entirely free, when the 
truth is that the education of children is inevitably in the order of nature com- 
pulsory, and the only question is whether it shall be the education of the 
gutter or of the school." 

We may remark, however, that education, in this wide sense, 
is something very different from the instruction provided for 
our children by Mr. Forster s Bill. The education of nature 
and experience is, indeed, compulsory; but it is so with adults, 
as well as with children ; with Cabinet Ministers as well as 
with working men, and forms no argument to justify the com- 
pulsory training of adult citisjens in such religious, moral, or 
sanitary schools as happen to be favoured by those for the 
time in power. We observe a disposition amongst our rulers 
to forget this distinction, and, precisely at a time when the 
tendency of European thought is towards the ideal of " Govern" 
ment of the people by the people, and for the people,** the 
governing classes of Europe, and, perhaps, especially of 
England, appear afflicted with a species of mania, inducing 
them to run directly counter to the spirit of the age ; to 
regard the people as perpetual children ; to tie them — as it 
were — ^to the executive apron-string, and maintain them in 
a condition of permanent tutelage and discipline, by help of 
that paternal rod — the policeman's truncheon. 

The idea of a Paternal (or, better, Parental) Government 
is — so long as it is confined to its natural limit the family — a 
distinctly moral idea ; because in obvious conformity with the 
law of God. Providence has placed the helpless infant absolutely 
in the power of its parents, not solely for its protection, instruc- 
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tion, and sustenance during its minority, but also with a view 
to the education of the parents themselves, in their joint exer- 
cise of the responsibility divinely laid upon them. On the 
expiration of that minority, however, the parent who attempts 
to prolong his rule over his children by compulsion, is guilty 
of tyranny. The full-grown adult ceases to owe other than 
voluntary subservience to the government of the family. Him- 
self a responsible being, he shares with his female co-ruler in 
the government and education of a new family, and carries on 
his own education, by performing the duties of the citizen. 
The period of mere submission is, for him, at an end : he is 
one of the adult people; bound to share with his fellow- 
countrymen in the maintenance and defence of the State, as 
well as in the formation and enforcement of the laws by which 
he consents to be ruled and governed, for the sake of the 
moral and physical welfare of the. nation. 

One might fancy that these self-evident truths were unre- 
cognized or forgotten by the present rulers of England. 
Maintained, during the exercise of their functions, at the 
expense of the population, they have, nevertheless, gradually 
assumed towards that population the attitude of a watchful 
and severe parent, upon whom it is entirely dependent for 
protection and support. This paternal mania is not confined 
to the Cabinet and Legislative Body: it is, unfortunately, 
contagious. Every successful attempt at the coercion, rather 
than the enlightenment or guidance of the people, by their 
ministers and representatives, is quickly imitated by inferior 
tribunals and petty rulers, dressed in never so little or so brief 
authority; the paltriest magistrate, coroner, or policeman 
catches the infection from his superiors in power, and the 
paterfial tyranny of our higher officials, permeating through 
the inferior strata of command, gradually assumes the more 
brutal and coarser shape of those by whom it is administered 
in its descent. 

The system of governmental interference in those private, 
moral, and domestic concerns of the people which it is an 
essential portion of the moral and political education of adults 
that they should rule and administer for themselves, has 
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attained an amount of favour in the eyes of our upper classea, 
and is already adopted by the ruling class, to a degree calcu- 
lated to excite grave alarm among Ihose who regard the main* 
tenance and fulfilment of the rights and duties of personal 
liberty and responsibility as of primary importance to the 
moral health and genuine progress of the people. Even the 
praiseworthy desire to improve the moral and physical condi* 
tion of the people, becomes injurious rather than beneficial to 
the nation, when it leads the Government to overstep its legi- 
timate function — ^that of leading and teaching the masses to 
govern themselves. The right, even of the wisest and best 
of the community, to compel their brother men, is strictly 
limited by the duty of protecting innocence and restraining 
guilt. No permanent material improvement, whether of 
nations or of individuals, is possible, which is not coincident 
with an equivalent moral advance ; and the compulsory moral 
advancementi either of a nation or of an individual, is a 
logical impossibility, a contradiction in terms. 

Moral progress, to be real, must be alike conscious* and 
voluntary; every attempt to enforce it, violates the divine law 
of human responsibility, which commands tiie exercise of 
those faculties of conscience and choice bestowed by the Deity 
upon every human creature. 

There is not, we believe, a single member of the House of 
Commons who would not haU with shouts of merriment the 
proposal of any clerical or medical empiric, who should sug* 
gest to them the passing of an Act of Parliament to render an 
individual (were he even of royal blood) more healthy or more 
moral. Yet into this very absurdity do our legislators petpe* 
tually fall, when dealing with the diseases or errors of masses 
of men ; led, it must surely be, by some remaining leaven of 
the old aristocratic notion,*^unconfessed, and, probably 
unconscious, — ^that they are legislating for an inferior race, 
requiring to be wisely "broken'' by their superiors into smoother 

* '* Progress is the conscioiiBness of progress. Man must attain it step by step, by 
the sweat of his farow. The tranfiformation of the mediom in which he livee only 
takes place in proportion as he merits it, and he oan only merit it by straggle ; by 
devoting himself and purifying himself through good works and holy borow." — 
J^8lPK M 'jEznrL 
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pnoes, and benevolently driven into more fitting pastures or 
more roomy pens. Yet if the error of believing that human 
beings may thus be driven '* for their own good,*' is gross and 
dangerous, still grosser is the error of believing that it would 
be well for them if they could. As the noblest thinkers of the 
present day reject the doctrine of salvation without works, so 
is the demand of the masses of the present day — even when 
merely instinctive and inarticulate— neither more nor les» 
than the demand to be allowed to work out their own salvation. 
However dimly felt or dully expressed, this, and naught other 
than this, is the want within them ; and it is a want which, 
when once awakened, is never laid to sleep i^ain. Look at 
the recent uprising of the poor peasant, ** It is for a man- 
like place and relation, in this world, where he sees himself a 
man, that he struggles ... it is currentiy reported there is 
an immortal soul in him, sent down out of heaven into the 
earth ; and one beholds him seeking for this ! " And this he 
must find for himself; this no legislators in the world-^were 
they so many Daniels t;ome to judgment — can either impose 
or bestow upon him. 

A truism!*!' we think we hear the reader exclaim. Granted: 
yet were even this single truism practically accepted by our 
Government, the whole spirit and tendency of English legisla- 
tion would be transformed. Whatever their ostensible belief, 
our statesmen do, in fact, legislate as if for beings who neither 
possess at present, nor are likely to find the soul, for which, 
as Mr. Carlyle so pathetically reminds us, they are seeking. 
The ideal of our Government, as revealed in their legislation, 
may be summed up in two words— coercion and repression. 
The more advanced among those who rule us, dream of 
coercing the public into morality and health; the less 
advanced, dream of repressing the public into order and 
submission. So indifferent are they to the sentiment or 

* We may here remark that often the least hopefal state for a trath to find itself 
lo, is that of a unireiBally accepted truism. So long as any heretics stand forth to 
deny it, there will be many belieyers ready to act it out ; bnt who shall trouble him- 
self to act ont a truism t It is quite enough to admit it and pass on. Let the reader 
obsenre the countenances of any congregation issuing, mildly complacent, from the 
temple wherein ihey have just proclaimed themftlves " miserable sinners.'' 
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desires of the people, that they are continually led into 
hasty legislation, offensive to the majority of the nation, in 
accordance with the crotchet of the first fanatic, or specialist, 
sufficiently blatant or specious to delude their ignorance or ^ 
arouse their fears. 

" The things they have suddenly recognized, they mistake 
for things that have suddenly come into existence/' 
. It is well-known (outside St. Stephen's), for instance, that 
the vice of drunkenness has, for years, been steadily decreas- 
ing in England : no matter, certain fanatics raise an outcry 
declaring it an increasing and fatal symptom of national decay. 
Forthwith do our wise men in high places enact stringent 
measures, vexatiously restraining the liberty of the sober, as 
well as the drunken poor. Arbitrary hours are fixed by Act 
of Parliament, during which it is decreed immoral for the poor 
man to drink in moderation, although as he turns from the 
inhospitable tavern and wends his way unrefreshed, to lay him 
down within four bare, darksome walls, wherein, probably, 
neither food nor fire await him, he may meet many a splendid 
carriage * conveying his political masters to the well-warmed 
and lighted clubs, wherein they are free to get as drunk as 
they deem fitting or agreeable, at all hours of the day or night. 

Small satisfaction were it to the thirsty poor man, to remind 
him that his wealthier fellow-man will get drunk in a refined 
manner on champagne, while he would get drunk in a vulgar 
manner on gin. Probably he would consent to exchange gin 
for champagne, if he could. But then the intoxicated rich 
man will ** beautifully roll " home again, in his '' soft-hung 
Long- Acre vehicle ; *' will even beautifully roll into bed, 
unseen by any but obsequious flunke}rs — ^public decency is 
not offended. The poor man will stagger through the streets, 
to the annoyance of passers-by, or unbeautifully roll into the 
gutter, to his own — ^public decency is offended. 

But for such offenders have we not punishments enough 

* ''Alas, how, in thy soft- hung Long-Acre vehicle, of polished leather to the bodily 
eye, of red-tape philosophy, of expediences, club-room moralities, Parliamentary 
'majorities to the mind's eye, thou beautifully rollest: but knowest thou whither- 
wan! i It IK towjiids tht road'n end." — '* Psist and Present." — Thomas CaklyLiK, 
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already? To compel a sober man to loss of liberty ; to refuse 
to allow him tb exercise the power of dignified self-restraint 
which he has acquired, because others have acquired it not, 
is mere class-tyranny, and certain to foster and increase that 
class-antagonism with which due country is already too much 
afflicted. " Better a nation of free drunkards, than a nation 
of teetotal slaves," said the outspoken Bishop of Peterborough, 
to the great scandal of the unco guid, both in and out of the 
House of Lords ; but, notwithstanding the offence it gave, the 
sentiment is moral as weU as true. 

Again, it is equally well known (out of the House of Com- 
mons, at least) that venereal disease has for many years past 
been gradually diminishing in England. Nevertheless, no 
sooner had certain specialists raised a cry that it was eating 
into the vitals of the nation than our statesmen, faithful to 
the repressive system, fell to work to endeavour to ** stamp 
out " * the malady in such of the poorer classes as they dared 
to trample on in this matter — ^poor women. The insanity of 
the notion that even if every woman in the land were periodi- 
cally put to the question by medical inquisitors, contagion could 
be arrested by the application of remedies to one sex only, was 
overlooked : the few who ventured a remonstrance at the time 
were told " the measure is tentative." The gross immorality 
of svLch ^experiments upon vile bodies as tentative penal laws, 
vfSLS also overlooked. Should the experiments fail, it was only 
women of the " lowest class " who would be needlessly con- 
verted into brutes. 

Again ; robbery with violence has for years been decreasing, 
but a panic having been created by the press with regard to a 
special method of performing that crime, our legislators forth- 
with decreed that the National Law — the supposed embodi- 
ment of the National Conscience — should seize upon the 
human brute who has chosen that method, and, in the name 
of the human bnotherhood he outraged, inflict upon him a 
torture so shocking and degrading, that the hireling who 

* We regret to remember that not a single M.P., not a man among their ''medical 
adviseraj** thought it worth while to snggest the advisability of at least making the 
attempt benevolently to cure out, rather than stamp out, the physical Buflferiogs of 
the wretched women in question. 
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executes it in cold blood, without even a shadow of personal 
risk, sinks by that very act still lower in the scale of humanity 
than the wretch whose quivering flesh he flays with measured 
strokes, to the "worthy sheriff's "* word of command. 

It is a curious fact that this retrogression of a Christian 
country beyond the Mosaic barbarism of '* an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,** is invariably defended on the score of 
its educational effect; and men do, seriously, ar^e that to 
proclaim to our criminal classes our determination to prove 
our superiority to them by adopting their own methods and 
dealing with them more cruelly than we dare to deal with our 
domestic animals, is the way to teach them to be men. 

Meanwhile the enjoyments (God help him!) of the poor 
man, are sternly repressed by those whose example he seeks 
to follow. Should he attempt to imitate his superiors by taking 
the life of animals for sport, it is a crime ; should he strive to 
rival their taste for gambling in horseflesh, it is a crime ; should 
he even desire to elevate his poor mind by the contemplation of 
the glories of art on the only day left free to him from toil, it 
is a crime. Their enjoyments are " low ** we are told. We 
know it too well, but so are their sorrows and their sufferings; 
terribly, squalidly low ; yet very little anxiety is manifested 
in St. Stephen's about the repression of these. What concep- 
tion, we ask, can the ignorant poor form of the Government 
at all, save as a species of magnified policeman, impassible at 
the sight of every form of suffering not contagious or dangerous 
to ** society ; " yet sternly repressive of the enjoyments they 
covet, as ** low." 

Repression ! Stamping out ! Both of these, be it remem- 
bered, are games that two can play at ; games that may suit 
the upper classes well enough, so long as they are the stampers, 
not the stamped upon. And, even though they should never 
stamp on aught that is not rightly objectionable to them, still 
— ^is this lesson of violent remedies a safe lesson to teach ? 
The "lower orders" are, numerically, strong enough to 

* A writer in one of the leading metropolitMi joninalB dewaibed with much unction 
the '' worthy sheriff " (Sir John Bennett) performing this heroic offioe, and aoaorooslj 
timing the strokes ** with the reguhirity of one of his own chronometerB. " 
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'' stamp out '^ the highest classes altogether, should they learn 
the lesson too well. That they are fast learning their strength, 
their trades unions, ,co-operative societies, and strikes bear 
daily witness. Now if we persistently teach them that the 
right way to get rid of all that seems to us cruel and unjust, 
is to stamp it out, may they not apply the doctrine rather 
awkwardly some day, and stamp out the class legislation 
which strikes those who suffer under it as cruel and unjust, in 
the persons of those landowners and law-makers by whom it 
has been preached and enforced ? 



The other error into which our legislators fall, — ^the attempt 
to coerce men into progress — is injurious in exact proportion 
to the beneficial character of the aim it is sought to reach. 
The idle and dissolute are encouraged to expect and demand 
from others the performance of duties which it is desirable to 
instruct and induce them to perform for themselves ; while in 
the higher-natured among the compelled classes, the instinct 
of freedom and self-respect is outraged for the sake of an aim 
(moral or physical), the advantages of which have never been 
made clear to their understanding. They are naturally, there- 
fore, antagonistic to a change in which they can take no intel* 
ligent interest, and of which they comprehend solely the 
oppressive side ; rendered still more oppressive in their eyes 
by the fiict that it must ultimately be enforced by those police 
authorities known to them solely by the bull's-eye of espionage 
and the truncheon of compulsion. We are hopeful that the 
conviction will yet dawn upon Mr. Stansfeld while carrying 
into execution his sanitary measures — ^many of which are, 
doubtless, excellent in themselves — ^that the enforcement even 
of beneficial changes by those police authorities already hated 
by the poor as the agents of much unnecessary repression, 
will cause them to be regarded with aversion and distrust, and 
produce a spirit of reaction and resistance, against which the 
first Government wise enough to employ educational and per- 
suasive methods, would have to struggle wearily and long. 
" Man is not changed by whitewashing or gilding his habi- 
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tation . . . • it is the soul wliich creates to itself a body ; the 
idea which makes for itself a habitation.*' Not even the best 
and wisest of us can " take humanity up in our arms and cany 
it forward with a single bound, and even were this in our 
power, humanity wotdd not therefore have progressed" One 
man convinced is, to the nation, worth a thousand compelled. 

Take the case of hospitals, for instance. Every hospital 
wherein the patients, compelled to remain until cured (or 
killed), regard themselves as prisoners, will eventually defeat 
the aim for which it was erected ; which was, of course, that 
of attracting disease within its walls. The terror inspired by 
the idea of lying helpless in the surgeon's hands, a subject to 
be experimented upon, whether willing or unwilling, will effec- 
tually deter the sick from entering such hospitals during the 
earlier and therefore curable stages of disease. The incurable 
only, to whom existence is already a burden insupportable, or 
who have it no longer in their power to conceal their miserable 
condition, will inhabit the hospital-prison ; for one who volun- 
tarily seeks aid within its walls, a hundred will be compelled 
there only to die. 

The chief, we think the vital objection to all legislation by 
which it is attempted ''to reach internal evils by external 
measures," is the inevitable increase of restrictions upon per- 
sonal liberty, and the consequent necessary increase of police 
supervision it entails ; fatally leading to the furtherance and 
perfectionment of the spy system in England ; a system which 
has already reached a point extremely harassing and tyran- 
nous towards the lowest and most defenceless members of the 
community, and which, if unresisted, appears destined gradu- 
ally to envelop all classes in an unseen net ; the trammels of 
which will prove as dangerous and demoralizing to the social 
life of our hitherto free land, as they have proved under the 
despotic Governments of the Continent. 

The alarming progress made by this form of tyranny under 
the present administration, appears to us matter of grave sus- 
picion and distrust* Already, in 1868, Sir Richard Mayne 
stated, in his evidence before the Committee on the Sunday 
Liquor Trade : 
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*' I have DOW a considerable number of policemen employed every Sunday to 
watch publicans ; taking them from the very importanlf duties of protecting 
life and property. They have to practise an objectionable concealmtmt, as putting 
on a different dress, and generally, t?iey have to say or do something intended to 
fnisUad persons'^ as to what they really are. These are objections, and the 
more restrictions tJiere are^ the more there will be oft^isJ*^ 

It is a frightful aggravation of every such unnecessary 
restriction of liberty that it thus creates a low class of offi.cialSy 
sanctioned and remunerated by the State, whose employment 
is, in its very nature, demoralizing and degrading to them ; 
and whose power is, therefore, certain to be abused. But the 
evil does not end here. Sir Richard went on to state that 
"people evading the law" (taking example from the methods 
by which the Government seeks to enforce it) " employ touts 
to watch for the police." A double set of expert spies is thus 
educated by the State ; and that many of the police them- 
selves are corrupted towards their employers as well as 
towards those whom they are paid to detect, is proved by Sir 
Kichard Mayne's frirther statement that " in many cases where 
the law is evaded, detection does not follow, although the 
Police know of (he evasion.'^ 

So much for the direct instruction in the spy-system 
afforded to the nation by the Government. One of the Mem- 
bers for Leicester, Mr. P. A. Taylor, in his speech upon Mr. 
Hughes's Sunday Trading Bill, gave us an illustration of the 
indirect effects of the example set by a class of officials, the 
sole sanction of whose office is the protective mission they are 
supposed to exercise over the people. Amateur detectives 
arise in the bosom of every small sect or society which aspires 
— in humble imitation of our Liberal Government — ^to impose 
iU notion of religion, morality, or medical science^ upon the 
nation it has fedled to convince by argument. 

* Oitr resden may not be awire that in those towns where the Contagions Diseaws 
Acts are in force, this costom of "practising an objectionable conoeahnent, as patting 
on a different dress," is a part of the duty of the police employed to watch women. 
The officials who work the Acts, being required to get all the women of the district 
^^D^ging to the poorer flasnes under their superrision and control, constantly " have 
to say or do something intended to mislead persons.*' The method they nsoally adopt 
is, of oonrse, that adopted by all infonners, of tempting them to commit the offence 
fisr which they are subsequently to be punished. 
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Mr. Taylor said : — 

"My hoD. friend, in attempting to give new vitality to the principle o£ 
Sunday legislation, is giving encouragement, under the auspiceB of a so-called 
religious association, to a new class of persons, the miserable class of spies and 
informers, who on that day go about to spy, inform against, and ruin other 
people. ... I will give, as an instance of this kind of Simday labour, a 
case that has happened to come under my own observation. . . . There is 
a poor old woman, living, not a mile from my own residence— in the high road 
between Kensington and Hammersmith— who sella ginger-beer, cigars, and 
lemonade. She has lived twenty-two years in the same house, was bom in 
the parish, and has paid rates for forty years. I hear of nothing to her dis- 
advantage ; but, on the contrary, that she is much respected in the neighbour- 
hood. She has, however, unhappily fallen under the ban of these harpies, and 
has been, four times already this year, dragged before the magistrates for th* 
sin of selling a cigar.*' 

There are many other bills, either introduced or ratified bj 
Mr. Gladstone's Ooyemment, which can only be praciicaUy 
carried into execution through the medivm of a great increase of 
the dangerous and corrupt class of official spies and their ama^ 
teUr imitators. Such are the Act for the Protection of Infant 
Life ; the Prevention of Crime Act ; the Public Health 
Act; the Licensing Act; the HaMtual Criminals Act; the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act ; the Contagious Diseases 
ActSy and the Contagious Diseases Prevention BiUp intro- 
duced by Mr. Bruce during the Session of 1871. AU of 
these are measures impotent to achieve their intended aim 
without the assistance of the spy system; whether it be 
worked by ordinary policemen, '' practising an objection- 
able concealment/' by sanitary officers in Uie pay of the 
Government, or by amateur detectives actuated by bigotry or 
interest. The Public Health Act is, moreover, destined to 
create all over the country a msdicai bureaucracy ^ to be paid 
half by the Government and half by local rates, but irremove- 
able except at the discretion of the Local Oovemment Board ; pos- 
sessed of extravagant powers to put ratepayers to expense and 
inconvenience, and over the complicated details of whose 
activity throughout this populous land, no Central Authority 
(were even every individual member of the Board as clear- 
headed, painstaking, and conscientious as Mr. Stansfeld him- 
self) could exercise complete surveillance, or thoroughly inves- 
tigate. Moreover, Inspectors, appointed by the Government, 
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are empowered (Parliamentary for desired) to attend all meet- 
ings of the local bodies, and should these disapprove of and 
decline to do what is prescribed for them by the Central 
Authority, they are to be put in default, and their powers are 
to lapse to the Central Authority.* It is obvious how vast an 
amount of medical tyranny may be perpetrated, under such a 
system, by officials who succeed in gaining the ear of those 
in power. Moreover, while we might formerly have argued 
that the medical officers appointed by the Government would 
be gentlemen incapable of degrading themselves or others in 
the performance of their duties, that illusion has been rudely 
dispelled in the minds of all who have hud the painful patience 
to wade through the evidence of the surgeons of the Govern- 
ment Lock hospitals before the two Parliamentary Committees 
and the late Bpyal Commission upon the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. Assuredly, no man will ever again expect to meet any 
regard for human dignity (in themselves or others) from State- 
Surgeons, who has perused the revolting details related, with 
extraordinary cynicism, by those officials, as to their own actions, 
processes, and methods, in the administration of the most dis- 
gusting and impotent hobby ever ridden to death by a Govern- 
ment of English gentlemen. 

Our space would not admit, we doubt if the patience of our 
readers could endure, an analysis of the unseemly document 
which her Majesty's Boyal Commissioners have been pleased 
to term a Report upon this distasteful topic, but we may con- 
fidently refer to its pages all who entertain any doubt of the 
incapacity of the average official or legislative mind — we will 
not say to formulate — but even to form a distinct and cohe- 
rent opinion upon any question of justice or injustice solely 
affecting the poor. 

"Tbe late Royal Gommisaton coolly aBsumes that women wbo are not 
innocent (by which they mean are not chaste) have no right to coruHhUional 

* The centraUzing tendency of Mr. StaBBfeld*B Bill is, however, as nothmg, if 
compared to the Bating or Local Government Bill, introduced a year earlier by 
Mr. Qcechen, but, fortunately, withdrawn. That Bill permitted no local authority, 
saaitaiy or other, to appoint or dismiss any officers without the consent of the 
Central Authority ; while it gave the Central Authority power to remove any officer, 
even against the will of the local authorities. 
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proeesaes and barriers against UUgaUty and injustice. If a profligate noble- 
man, or a nobleman believed by a policeman to be a jrrofiigaie, were seized and 
carried to a hospital-prison and made to do rude housework — ^were forced to 
swallow mercury, and were burned with caustic, *and confined in a stone-cell 
— ^what would be thought of defending such treatment by saying, — ' Oh, he is 
liot chaste ? ' That the Commission should dare to treat women as outlaws 
because they are (or are supposed) unchaste, and should not understand that 
this must bring down upon them the bitter indignation of the uncormpt 
millions, is to me a startling proof how ignorant they are of their countrymen, 
and how great is our danger from the ascendency of such men. It would be 
bad enough if rights over the body ^ere treated as of no greater importance 
than some new and strange tax. We might then hope that all would be done 
in open day ; that the country would be informed ; that -the matter would 
be universally discussed ; that time would be given to object ; that a fnll 
House would attend, and mature deliberation would be secured. But alas ! 
when legislation has been concocted in some corner of the War Office or 
Admiralty,* or by medical officers who have fixed places, any government 
which is too weak to resist the pressure of the permanent office-holders can 
pass through Parliament anything, provided that those only are affected by the 
legislation who have no influence over partiamentary elections, that is, most 
peculiarly, poor women, "f 

The idea of a Eoyal Commission of inquiry into the working 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts could only have arisen in the 
minds of a Government so saturated with the spirit of com- 
promise as to have become oblivious of the existence of first 
principles. It is significant and worthy of remark that, while 
the public outcry against the Acts in question was raised 
solely against the principle upon which they were founded, it 
appears never to have entered into the head of a single mem- 
ber of the Government to discuss that principle at all. Yet it 
was obvious that if the principle were shown to be unsound, 
no amount of perfection in its administration could cause it 
to work practical good. The Government, however, simply 
directed the Commissioners to inquire into the results I of the 

* Some of the most stringent orders issued by these departments to the police 
employed under the Oontagions. Diseases Acts, were entirely illegal, yet they were 
enforced until the amount of popular indignation excited, compelled their withdrawal. 

t Professor Newman. 

^ It is true that the Prime Minister expressly directed that this futile *' inquiry " 
should include the *'7noraZ tendency" of legislation professedly framed solely for the 
sanitary benefit of incontinent men, and it is not surprising that this extraordinary 
proceeding should cause the indignant moralist quoted ahove to exclaim: "if any 
one does not see by his own purity of heart, that such a disgusHng mode of providing 
security for profligates tends to public immorality, how can we in future trust him to 
legisUUe about women at cUlf" 
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Acts, and even upon this matter of mere detail, the Commis- 
sioners have contrived td contradict themselves upon every 
point. During that most laborious process, the perusal of the 
Report, we were reminded of the answer made by a Scotch- 
man to an English friend who complained that he had been 
unable to get a dinner off a sheep's head : " *Deed then it's 
your ainfatdt,f(yr there's a deal o' confused eating on a sheep* s 
head," and it may with truth be said that, inconclusive as 
it appears, patience will discover a deal of confused meaning 
in the Report. The reader is at first disposed to attribute 
the confusion and contradiction by which the document is 
disfigured, to the incapacity of the members of the Commis- 
sion, and, truly, incapacity does appear to us to be the sole 
excuse for the " men of good intentions " among them ; for, 
when industry and patience have at length triumphed over the 
Report — as over the sheep's head — and penetrated the true 
purpose of its concluding " recommendations," the impres- 
sion left upon the mind of the readei* is far from flattering 
to the member or members of the Commission by whom it 
was composed. 

The moral sum total of the Report is as follows : The 
sanitary legislation upon which they were called to express an 
opinion is, in fact, the best and wisest method of meeting the 
evil with which it was intended to grapple. A factious op- 
position has sprung up against it, and unfortunately those who 
conceived the measures had failed to conciliate the ignorant 
prejudices of society. The Commissioners, however, have dis- 
covered a means of concealing the " anomalous and offensive" 
character of the "methods" employed, "without materially 
impairing their efficiency." This concealment is to be con- 
trived through the medium of a series of jesuitically worded 
"recommendations," the adoption of which by the Govern- 
ment would re-enact the whole system in a disguised form ; 
especial care being taken to retain its most immoral feature, 
the periodicity only of the evil thing being abolished, and the 
intervals between one surgical atrocity and another being no 
longer fixed by statute, but left to the arbitrary wiU of those 
medical officials whose unblushing disclosures of their own 
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practices are their own condemnation, and in whose hands the 
luckless women concerned would be henceforth " criminal " 
prisoners, and, consequently, removed beyond the pale of 
public sympathy. 

We need say little of the Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Bruce last session, further than to 
note the points wherein it was progressive in evil. It was 
devised, as its author informed the House, in order to carry 
out the '' Becommendations '' of the Boyal Commission, and 
by so doing to carry still further the inroads upon personal 
liberty commenced by the Contagious Diseases Acts. Thus 
it provided that any woman, convicted in any part of the 
three kingdoms of the pettiest misdemeanour, who might 
during trial for that misdemeanour be proved guilty of prosti- 
tution (an o£fence* not mentioned in her indictment) should 
be liable, at the expiration of her term of imprisonment, to re- 
incarceration for a period of nine months in one of those 
medical jails, the Government Lock hospitals.! When there, 
she might be subjected to a nameless personal outrage, any 
number of times, at the discretion of her surgeon-jaUors, 
provided only that such outrages were of irregular, not periodic 
occurrence. Should she attempt to resist, or should she 
escape, she might be seized without warrant, summarily con- 
victed, sent to prison for one month with hard labour, and 
after that month b^ expired, be again condemned to nine 
months' longer existence in the condition of a corpus viU, 
given over to the indecent experiments of her medical tyrants. 
The same fate awaited any woman proved by the unsupported 
testimony of a single police spyt to have been guilty of 

* We may here remark that prostitution is not an offence against any Britifih law, 
though practically treated as such by the Contagious Diseases Acts, wherein, however, 
no definition of the term is attempted. 

t Powers for an indefinite increase in the number of these were taken under the 
Bill. 

t Had this Bill become law, therefore, any poor Englishwoman might (as is the 
case now in the districts subjected to t^ Contagious Diseases Acts) on the mere word 
of an informer (possibly hostile to her) have been compelled to meet a charge whieh, 
being unsubstantiated by positive evidence, treats the accused in a manner contrary 
to the principles and practice of English jurisprudence, by throwing the onus of proof 
on the accused, instead of on the accuser. 
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the undefined and usually presumptive o£fence of *' solicita- 
tion," or "riotous and indecent conduct;" and it is painful to 
remember that no member of the House of Commons rose to 
protest against the principle involved in this innovation on 
English law, although Mr. Jacob Bright demanded that the 
clause should be extended to men. But no extension of an 
injustice can render it just. 

*' For what end at aU are men, Honourable Members and Reform Members, 
sent to St. Stephen's with clamour and effort ; kept talking, struggling, motion- 
ing, and counter-motioning? Radical Members, above all; friends of the 
people; chosen with effort by the people; to interpret and articulate the 
dumb, deep want of the people ? To a remote observer they seem oblivious of 
their duty. Are they not there, by trade, mission, and appointment, of them- 
selves and others, to speak for the good of the British nation ? WhcUsoever 
ffreat British interest can the least speak for itself, for that, beyond aU, are they 
caUed to speak. They are either speakers for that great, dumb, toiling class 
which cannot speak, or they are nothing that one can well specify."* 

We have dwelt most unwillingly upon the subject of this 
disastrous legislation, because the Contagious Diseases Acts 
and the imsuccessful Contagious Diseases Prevention Bill 
furnish the most startling illustration of the quite unprece- 
dented things which a liberal House of Commons t and 
liberal Cabinet ministers have actually achieved and endea- 
voured to achieve for the people for whose "local self- 
government*' Mr. Gladstone professes himself prepared to 
do so much ; the Contagious Diseases Acts being the first 
example in this country, of local measures carried out by 
a central police, irresponsible to and independent of the 
local authorities. 

With regard to the extravagant severity of the punish- 
ment for "solicitation** provided by Mr. Bruce's Bill, we 
may observe that sexual incontinence is perfectly lawful for 
men, and on this point Professor Newman remarks, with 
unanswerable logic, that " whatever it is lawful for a man to 
do, it must be lawful for a woman to invite him to do,'' and 
adds : — 

* Thomas CSarlyle. 

t It is obviously unnecessary to allade in this place to the ffortus Siccus bestowed 
away in what is called the Upper Chamber. We are treating here of the active 
forces of the State. ' 

c 2 
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*' Let (usnuUa in the streets be punished, let indecent words or actions be 
punished, whichever sex is guilty, though it be man to man, or woman to 
woman. But when words are not indecent, to punish them summarily, as 
amstrucHve indecency, because it is surmised that they allude to practices 
which Parliament refuses to declare criminal, is incoherent and arbitraryp 
and cannot lead to a suppression of ^'ice : while it will certainly lead to an 
overthrow, more and more, of just procedure and constitutional barriers, and to 
the building up of summary despotic police and of tribunals subject to the 
Central Executive. Such is the Crown-appointed magistracy. The grand 
characteristic of a free nation is, that the Executive Oovemment has no control 
over the trUmnale,** 

We have italicised Mr. Newman's concluding words, because 
they appear to us to indicate the true canker of our govern- 
mental system — the usurpation by the Executive of the Legis- 
lative and Judicial function.* 

So completely, however, is the false and immoral position 
assumed by the Executive allowed and accepted by all but 
a few Utopian "remote observers;" so forgetful are Eng- 
lishmen of the right meaning of the very term by which they 
designate the office, that they contentedly permit those 
ministers, whose sole duty it should be to carry out the 
decisions of the Legislative or governing body, to usurp 
not only the functions but the very name of " the govern- 
ment." 

We hold, however, that no country is truly free wherein 
such usurpation exists; we believe that the vital reform 
which Englishmen should strive to realize is, the restitution 
of the supreme power into the hands of its legitimate pos- 
sessors — the representatives of the people in legislative 
council assembled — and the restriction of the secondary, deri- 
vative power — ^the executive — to its sole legitimate function, 
the execution of the decrees of the supreme authority. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the members of the Execu- 
tive Body should be elected to their office, from and by the 
representatives of the people, to whom they should be held 
responsible. The actual fiction of the nominal appointment 
by the Crown of a First Minister, charged to form a Cabinet 
by selecting such members of the de facto inferior, but, dejure, 

* The gradual assumption by the Home Office of the powers of a Court of Reyise 
in all criminal matters, is a case in point. 
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superior body, as he deems most likely to bring family influ- 
ence or individual subserviency to the support of his policy, — 
is a relic of barbarism comically inconsistent with the fact 
that, in a constitutional monarchy like our own, the Sovereign 
reigns, but does not govern. 

It follows, from what we have said, that an elected and 
responsible Executive would necessarily be prohibited from 
the secret diplomacy which has already cost the nation such 
waste of blood and money, in unjust and immoral wars, 
wherein the people had neither interest nor sympathy.* 

The purity and dignity of the Legislative Body itself would 
necessarily advance with tlie progress of the people. Frequent 
exercise of the elective function would awaken the masses to 
a sense of the importance of their duties as citizens, and it 
would rest with them to send representatives to Parliament 
sensible of the immense responsibility incurred by those who 
enact or transform the national law. 

"Of all things human and secular, National Law is the most sacred. 
• . . In all well-ordered institutions which allow of change in the law, dis- 
crimination is made between the more and the less important, and indeed, 
generally, the public enactments are. graduated under different names ; as 
the Ck)nstitution, statutes, ordinances, decrees, resolutions. The utmost 
■olemnity of forms, to give notice and full time for deliberatioo, are insisted on 
if change be asked in the higher and more sacred law. Moreover, every lower 
law is treated as essentially null and void, if it be against a higher law. To 
Tote without full deliberation is felt to be an injustice to the minority. . . . 
In the United States of North America, the most democratic country in the 
world, the Constitution is sharply separated from the congressional law. Even 
a unanimous Congress cannot vote away one tittle of the Constitution. It can 
only recommefld a .change ; in which case the matter is considered over the 
whole country and voted for by prescribecT forms. If Congress unawares pass 
an Act against the Constitution, the Supreme Court of Law will disregard the 
Act of Congress side by side with the Constitution, whenever the matter comes 
before it in a practical shape. So in the separate States, the judges follow the 
Constitution, and not the statutes passed in the State legislatures, if by accident 
they have come into conflict. 

*' These Anglo-Americans have only followed out and developed the wisdom 
of our common forefathers, men eminently punctilious as to the processes of 
law and of law-making. In old days the English Parliament and its great 

* We may here remind the reader that the people of England, whose sympathies, 
daring the late American war, were wholly on the side of justice and right, are now 
compelled to sacrifice three millions sterling, to compensate their American cousins 
for injuries which would never have been inflicted upon them had not the sympathies 
of our irresponsible rulers been wholly on the side of injustice and wrong. 
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coiustitntioQal lawyers regarded England as the inheritor of precious and sacred 
principles older than Parliament, out of which Parliament and its power had 
sprung ; also those rights which the nation had with difficulty enforced against 
its kings were treated as much higher than the statutes, which Parliament might 
enact in one year and repeal in another. Declaratory Law was the weapon by 
which they fought ; asserting rights as having existed prior to statute ; rights 
which no king might invade. The right of trial by jury, which had come down 
from unknown antiquity, ages before the modern parliament existed, was re- 
garded as pre-eminently sacred. It so happens that the best-educated and most 
law-loving community in the world, the State of Massachusetts, was put to a 
very severe test twenty years ago, when Congress passed a statute called 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which deprived every dark-skinned man or woman 
in Massachusetts of the right of jury-trial, and made such citizens liable to 
be carried off to the south as slaves, without appeal to a jury, who migbt 
have established that they were freeborn. Massachusetts did not abandon 
them for being her weakest citizens ; but passed laws of her own to defeat the 
law of Congress, and justified it by the plain declaration, that to overthrow 
the jury -law was beyond the power of Congress, and if persisted in by violence 
would justify political secession — that is to say, revolution. Our forefathers 
felt and talked in the very same way, if a king tried to overthrow juiy-trial, or 
to imprison citizens by the mere power of the executive. Nothing but imminent 
public danger and supreme necessity have been held to justify the suspension 
of even Habeas Corpus, a much later enactment. It is only in quite recent 
days that, under cover of the doctrine that Parliament is omnipotent, men 
daringly sweep away all the sacredness of Constitutional Law, give summary 
powers to petty officers, magistrates, and surgeons, and equalize our most sacred 
rights and liberties with the most trivial matters.'* * 

There are now two bills before Parliament, the importance 
of which it is difficult to over-estimate, — the Juries Bill 
and the Public Prosecutors Bill. Both of these contem- 
plate fundamental changes in the machinery of our criminal 
law, and no such fundamental change should be allowed 
to take place without the gravest national consideration and 
approval of the step. The distinguishing features of th^ 
machinery of English law are, trial by jury and the duty 
incumbent upon individuals to prosecute. The way in which 
juries and, particularly, special juries are chosen, is open to 
amendment ; and in this respect the law is put on a more 
satisfactory basis by the proposed bill. Persons are to be 
chosen by rotation to serve on juries ; the lists are to be made 
more complete, certain useless exemptions are to be discon- 
tinued, and the duty of serving on juries distributed more 
equitably over the population ; all of which are teforms. 

• Profess or Newman. 
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Trial by jury is the most secure guarantee of personal liberty, 
and by putting the ultimate exercise of the law in the hands 
of the citizens of each locality, the people themselves are 
made the ultimate repositories and guardians of the power 
which belongs to them, while the exercise of the judicial 
function communicates to them habits which form the soundest 
preparation for free institutions. The bill, however, contem- 
plates reducing the number of jurors from twelve to seven, in 
all civil and criminal cases, except treason, treason-felony, and 
murder. No necessity for .such change exists, and the proposed 
innovation is dangerous and unwise. Any difficulties which 
occasionaUy arise in procuring juries might be obviated by 
other provisions. One advantage peculiar to jury-trial consists 
in the fact that by the employment of temporary and unpaid 
arbitrators, it is, in its very nature, opposed to officialism and 
centralization, a matter the importance of which is increased 
by the actual tendency of the governing powers. The same 
considerations, apply to the PubUc Prosecutors Bill; for 
although by that bill the right of any one to conduct a prose- 
cution, which a public prosecutor does not prefer to conduct, 
is secured, and measures are proposed to ensure that public 
prosecutors do not neglect any case which they have taken up, 
yet the Bill makes a radical change in the law, inasmuch as it 
makes the prosecution of an offender no longer a duty incum- 
bent on the citizens themselves. It ought never to be forgotten 
that the sense of individual responsibility for the carrying out 
of the laws, increases the people's respect for the laws, and 
their willingness to assist in their execution. The removal of 
this responsibility from individuals, and the transference of 
the duties of the individual citizen to state officials, is much 
to be deprecated, and we contend for the continuance of the 
system of private prosecution, not merely as a right of indivi- 
duals, but as a duty, from which it is injurious to the well- 
being of the country that citizens should be exonerated. 

The lightness with which, under the present system, the 
representatives of the people regard their most solemn duties, 
is aptly illustrated by the following statement made some time 
since to his constituents by a Cabinet minister. He said : — 
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" Towards the end of the last seasion of Parliament, when, in the anudl 
hours of the morning, the reporters refused to put down any longer the half- 
sleepy words which many of those who were sitting up endeayoured to utter — 
during those small hours of the morning, it was my fortune to pass the Bill 
which abolished the Poor-law Board, and constituted in its place that which is 
now the Local Goyemment Board." 

It appears incredible that such a description of the methods 
of the House should have been voluntarily offered : still more 
incredible that it should have been listened to with " applause." 
" The abolition of a very important board is effected towards 
the end of the session, while the legislators present are half 
asleep, and endeavouring to utter words, but so incoherently 
that the reporters scorn to record them." We are not censuring 
the minister in question. He simply availed himself of the 
weapons and methods already made to his hand, long before 
he entered office ; and, incapable himself of thus introducing 
any measure which he did not regard as wise and useful, he 
probably forgot for the moment that the power thus to overleap 
the ** barriers against hasty and fraudulent legislation erected 
by our ancestors," should never be placed in the hands of any 
minister whatsoever ; forgot the fearful facility with which such 
power might be abused by unconscientious officials biassed by 
any personal or party aim. 

m. 

The minor but yet extremely important advantages which 
would gradually ensue upon such a reform as we have in- 
dicated, of that Executive at present so corrupt in conception 
and effect, will readily suggest themselves to every man who 
cares to think the matter out for himself. They are too many 
and various to be enumerated in these pages. We may, how- 
ever, briefly allude to the closing up of that fertile source of 
laborious idleness,* corruption and intrigue. Government 
patronage ; and to the restoration to their rightful himian 
dignity of the individual members of the Cabinet who, respon- 

* Bngland would no longer behold each First Lord of the Treasury in turn 
" flickerLog painfully amid a scene much filled with expensive, tniale persons, and 
their extremely pitiful cabals and mntnal rages : scene chiefly of pompons inanity, 
and the art of solemnly and with great labour doing nothing." 
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sible henceforth^ to the nation and not to a man or a party, 
would no longer either deliberate in secret, or vote en bloc. 
Is it not indeed a thing pitiful, a spectacle to gods and men, 
that men with brains in their heads and hearts in their breasts 
should assemble at the seat of Government as at a tavern 
dinner, whereat, when he at the head of the table cries hip ! 
all are bound to cry hurrah / — should, puppet-like, submit to 
be invested in the identical habits of compromise worn by 
their predecessors and handed down from one official to 
another with the official desk and chair ? Would it not raise 
the moral tone of the nation, if members of an Elected Cabinet, 
raised from party machines* to the status of men, were 
allowed — ^like the members of any other Executive Committee 
— ^to possess a conscience, and, while bowing to the decision of 
the majority, to vote in accordance with their convictions; 
aware that, the minutes of their proceedings being open to the 
inspection of the public, the nation would be enabled to 
estimate the value, and judge the conduct of its servants ? 

The importance which the present irresponsible servants of 
the people attach to the opinions of those whom they profess 
to represent, is amusingly exemplified by the following letter, 
written by a Government office-holder during the past year, 
and quoted in Mr. Tallack's work on " Defects in the Criminal 
Administration and Penal Legislation: " — "You do not over- 
estimate the pressure brought to bear upon us on every 
question ; but I am surprised to see in the Home Secretary, 
and find in my own duties, how easy it is to bear it if you 
Btmply ignore and despise if." 

It would be curious to compare the above with the same 
gentleman's professions to his constituents at election time. 
One cannot refrain from asking one's self the question how 
long the managing clerk of any department in a commercial 
firm would retain his situation, whose method it was simply to 
ignore and despise the pressure put upon him by the employers 

* " Read Hannid's Debfttes, or the morning papers, if you haye nothing to do I 
The old grand queetion whether A is to be in office or B ; with the innomemble snb- 
ndiarj questions growing out of that ; courting paragraphs and suflFrages for the 
blened solution of that*' ^-Thomas Cakltli. 
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from whom he was in receipt of a large salary while managing^ 
their aflfairs ; and it is beginning to be questionable how long 
the national firm will endure such service at the hands of its 
highly paid and pampered clerks. 

Towards the close of last session it was our distinguished 
fate to dine at the same table with a member of the Permanent 
Staff. This gentleman's opinion having been asked upon one 
of the gravest political questions of the day, his reply was 
both significant and instructive. "My opinions," said he, 
with thef careless ease of a mariner whose bark rides safely at 
anchor, " are those of the Cabinet, of course." " Is that 
always the case with the Permanent Staff?" inquired his 
hostess. "Well, yes, I think it is,*' replied the smiling cynic; 
" I*m a consistent Liberal now^ you know, like your husband 
there ; but when the Tories come in, I shall be a red-hot Tory. 
You see the two things look so very much alike when a man is 
behind the scenes.^* 

No doubt this permanent priest among the chosen people 
held the presence of an obscure member of the outer gentile 
press of slight account ; and yet, considering the numerical 
superiority of the outer-gentiles, we cannot help thinking such 
upliftings of the sacred veil are indiscreet. The question will 
naturally force itself upon the obscure gentile mind, whether 
since, owing to some mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
there is a right and a wrong to every side, and things different 
thus look alike behind the scenes — it might not be quite as weU 
if the business of the country were transacted upon the open. 
Parliamentary stage, in full view of the public ; if there were, 
in fact, no Cabinet scenes for men to retire behind, to such 
unfortunate confusion of their moral vision. 

Verily, " to a remote observer they seem oblivious of their 
duty." 

rv. 

Whenever we have at any time been moved to the expres- 
sion of our own opinion as to the defects inherent in our 
English Political System, we have been surprised to find how 
general and, at the same time, how apathetic, was the consent 
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expressed. Seldom, indeed, is the gravity or the extent of 
the evil denied ; but we are almost always met by the despair- 
ing assertion that the difficulty of realizing a reform such as 
we contemplate is so gigantic, and the shock of change so 
tremendous, as to forbid any attempt at disturbing " the order 
of Society." But is the actual '* order of Society " as pre- 
cious, or even, if we look below the surface, as stable and 
complete as the opponents of change believe? To us it 
appears that premonitory signs of social upheaval-r-whether 
for good or evil — are visible on every side. The condition of 
the working classes has, for long years, been one of chronic 
dis'Order, and of growing dissatisfaction, extremely threaten- 
ing to the body politic. " A straw shows which way the wind 
blows ; " let us therefore consider the following flippant 
statement of a small portion of the case, and of its remedy, by 
the leading " advanced Liberal " organ of the metropolitan 
Press : — 

'* It is really becoming too bacL If every trade, profession, and occupation 
in the country comes forward with its strike, and threatens us with all manner 
of direful evils if we do not 3deld at once, there will soon be nothing for it but 
that the public as a whole should strike against strikes, and refuse to have any 
more of them. Each successive one seems to hit us harder than its prede- 
cessor."— DaiZy News, September 16, 1872. 

Unfortunately this is a very fair specimen of the manner in 
which those signs of the times which fill thinking men with 
sad gravity are viewed by those " advanced Liberals," of 
whom this journal is the organ. The bewildered flunkeyism 
of the writer has prevented him from perceiving that " if every 
trade, profession, or occupation comes forward with its strike," 
there will be only the public of idlers left, to " strike against 
strikes." The public of this vapouring journalist is, in fact, 
the idlers, for the sake of whose comfort in idleness he thus 
protests ; idlers who, when indeed the industrious classes of 
the country rightly understand their own position and its 
duties, will have to "yield at once", to some such stem 
sentence as the following : — '' In all ways it needs, especially 
in these times, to be proclaimed aloud, that for the idle man 
there is no place in this England of ours He that 
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."will not work according to his faculty, let him perish accord- 
ing to his necessity ; there is no law juster than that." 

The "order of Society" has, moreover, been recently as 
much disturbed among the serfs of the soil as among tiie 
artizan class, and very grievous— nay, even ominous^-does it 
appear to the student of history, to note the sentiment excited 
among our " advanced Liberal " journalist's " public as a 
"whole *' by this movement among the agricultural classes. 
The sudden uprising of a new element of national progress ; 
the apparition — so to speak — of a new "being, breathing 
thoughtful breath ;" the very fashioning of "whom by the hand 
of the Almighty from out our English clay we seem to have 
been privileged to witness — a spectacle at once so portentous, 
impressive, and aflfecting, that it might almost draw tears of 
thanksgi"ring from stones, — has drawn forth no word of sym- 
pathy or admiration from those " sent with clamour and effort 
to St. Stephen's ; " given rise to no proposal of guiding or 
protecting action on the part of the Government, whose glad 
mission — ^were it capable of any other than Party-self-preserva- 
tion — it should have been to direct the course of the mighty 
river which has burst forth from our soil, to fertilize or inun- 
date our native land. We record it with sorrow and shame, that 
the same Government which has shown such sympathy with 
the physical needs of profligates as to pass four Acts of Parlia- 
ment aad introduce a fifth, within the space of eight years, 
for the protection of incontinent men, has not even thought 
it worth while to go through the formal farce of appointing a 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the sacred necessities of 
those toiling millions, who, having at length found the soul for 
which they were seeking, use it to remind us that they also are 
made in the image of God — are men. 



V. 

For all these things we foresee but one remedy : the gradual 
abandonment of antiquated and rusty institutions, which — 
being out of harmony with the spirit of the age — ^are incapable 
of either stemming or directing the advance of tlie popular 
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flood — and the gradual adoption of institutions in accordance 
with the tide of opinion which, from one end of Europe to the 
other, is flowing in the same current. 

The extraordinary stability of monarchical institutions in 
England, as compared with Continental nations, has been 
solely due to that -moral unity resulting from the popular 
reverence for the monarchical idea itself. So long as the 
thinking classes of a natioix are few, the ideal seriously 
accepted and conscientiously carried out by them, is certain 
to be accepted by the masses ; and, until recently, the concep- 
tion of a Constitutional Monarchy, wherein a Sovereign who 
reigns but does not govern is nevertheless held necessary to 
the maintenance of an imaginary balance between antagonistic 
powers, — ^has been the political ideal of our governing classes ; 
conscientiously carried out by them, and contentedly accepted 
by the people; who enjoyed under this form of government 
as much personal and political freedom as their limited 
aspirations demanded. Moreover, the political institutions of 
every country are, invariably and inevitably, the logical out- 
come of the religious faith held by the people at the period 
of their fonr«ation. Constitutional Monarchy, itself a com- 
promise between two opposing political principles (despotism 
and democracy), is as truly the logical outcome of the Protes- 
tant compromise between two opposing religious principles 
(the sovereignty of revealed authority, and the sovereignty of 
individual reason) as despotic monarchy was the logical out- 
come of the first of these. 

But the thinkers of England are no longer few. The 
people, who formerly accepted their religious faith, as well as 
its political interpretation, at the hands of their superiors, 
now think for themselves — ^whether wisely or not is not here 
the question. The moral unity of the people, resulting from 
the trust of the many in the guidance of the few, is therefore 
shaken ; and so soon as that trust is withdrawn, that moral 
unity can only be restored by the apparition of an individual 
leader of men, or the voluntary association of free and equal 
citizens. Monarchy, whether despotic or constitutional, being 
founded upon the idea of inequality, can only be upheld by 
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those class distinctions which are the offshoots of that idea ; 
distinctions which are daily becoming more opposed to the 
spirit and tendency of the age. The spirit and tendency of 
the age are — blindly, it may be, in the masses, but consciously 
and avowedly in the leading minds of the day — advancing 
towards ** a new conception of life." 

Various signs and portents of the approaching change were 
repeatedly pointed out in Continental journals, during the last 
forty years, by the most eminently religious as well as practi- 
cally philosophic mind of our century, Joseph Mazzini ; and 
again, very notably, little more than a year before his death, 
in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, — 

*' The spread of materialiBm — ^the result of an exaggerated negation of the 
former faith ; the aspiration, revealed on every side, after a new religion ; the 
insane attempts at a reconciliation of the old and new — all these and other 
signs proclaim the coming of a new order of things, radically different from 
that which presided over the epoch now visibly exhausted and consumed. A 
new conception of life, and of the divine law by which life is governed, ferments 
beneath every manifestation of the two faculties of thought and action which 
coustitute the human unity. Monarchy is as incapable of subduing as it is of 
governing and directing it. . . . The conception of life founded upon the 
terms Fall and Expiaiion, is about to be replaced by a new conception, 
founded upon the divine law of progress. . . . The institution which 
represented the former conception, and regulated the system it is important to 
destroy, is henceforth inefficient; and, incapable of directing the sudden, 
spontaneous advance, it becomes an obstacle in the way of the aim. No institu- 
tion ever has represented, or can represent, two different principles. The 
monarchical principle is based upon the idea of inequality among the children 
of God on earth ; the democratic principle is based upon the idea of the 
essential equality of all members of the human family. On the banner 
destined to lead us to the future is inscribed the word, Progress ; on the 
banner of dynastic interest is inscribed the word. Immobility. In fact, over 
the whole of Europe, monarchy either foUows the impulse given elsewhere, or 
struggles against it. It neither initiates nor directs." 

Constitutional Monarchy then, being, as we have said, a 
compromise between two different principles, is transitory in 
its very nature. It is '' a concession involving its own con- 
demnation ; it labours ' to maintain a chimerical balance 
between two powers de facto** (the monarch and aristocracy) 
" and a third power de jure " (the People) " which advances 
with irresistible and ever-accelerated motion towards the 
future : it can only lead to a negation of progress, or to the 
necessity of periodical and violent revolution.** 
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It appears, at times, as if this terrible alternative, th6 
necessity of revolution, never presented itself to the mind of 
the English Government. Certain it is, that with eyes wil- 
fully or ignorantly closed to the portents alluded to above, 
they have, in those measures wherein the initiative has been 
their own,* boldly entered upon the policy described as a 
negation of progress ; their theory and method being, as we 
stated at the beginning, summed up in coercion and repres- 
sion ; while the premonitory symptoms said to afflict those 
whom the gods intend to destroy are already alarmingly deve- 
loped in certain members of the actual Cabinet. 

VI. 

A glance over Europe reveals on every side the singular 
spectacle of monarchies fallen or tottering to their fall : those 
which remain erect being solely upheld in the struggle to pro- 
long a doomed existence by the instinct of self-preservation 
among the privileged classes, who recognize in the fall of 
monarchy the prelude to their own. We behold these, either 
openly repressing the popular advance, or jesuitically }ielding 
to its impulse in a given direction, just so far as to allow the 
advanced guard of Democracy to penetrate within the enclosed 
camp ; in order, immediately afterwards, to close up their ranks 
behind the intruders, and either seduce or crush single-handed 
those whom they were unable to vanquish while supported 
by the main body of the army from which they are thus 
detached. 

Progress, however, is still the Divine Law, " which was in 
the beginning." Governments cannot, any more than indi- 
viduals, remain stationary. If less enlightened or less moral than 
the collective conscience of the nation, they are driven, by the 
force of things, to endeavour either to crush or to misdirect it. 
The fact, whether acknowledged or only dimly felt, that they are 

* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the extension of the Suffrage, 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Education Act, the Irish Land Act, 
&c., &c., measures in which the Government has yielded an inch to the popular de- 
mand for an ell, cannot fairly be regarded as introduced by Uiem. We speak here 
of measures in which the Government has not followed, but endeavoured to lead 
public opinion. 
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not at one with the pulses of the q^tional heart, awakens 
within them a sense of aversion, if not of fear of every stvong 
expression of populai: sentiment, in^tably leading to an 
attempt to coerce, or a determination To resist public opinion, 
until it assumes an aspect sufficiently alarming to threaten 
the Citadel itself. That moment arrived, the attack is not 
met in front; the well-skilled leader turns the position, or 
evacuates the fort in time to allow the Parliamentary Oppo- 
sition — which has previously adopted the time-worn but per- 
petually successful artifice of waving the popular flag and 
shouting the popular cry — ^to seize upon the abandoned place, 
and hold it until compelled, in their turn, to repeat the vene- 
rable tactics with the accustomed success — a success destined 
apparently to endure until some young Corsican arise to lead 
the •n-pressing multitudes to overthrow the antiquAted gene- 
rals of the Past, in a manner '^ quite contrary to the established 
rules of war." " To us, individually, this matter appears, and 
has for many years appeared, to be the most ominous of all 
practical matters whatever, a matter in regard to wh^h, if 
something be not done, something will do itself one day, and 
in a fashion that will please nobody." 

vn. 

In the yea? 1744; Louis, sumamed le Bien-aim^, lay dan- 
gerously ill at Metz. Mr. Carlyle, quoting from Presidefit 
Renault, informs us that, " at the news of this, Paris, all in 
terror, seemed a city taken by storm ; the churches resounded 
with supplications and groans ; the prayers of Priests and 
people were every moment interrupted by their sobs, and it 
was from an interest so dear and tender that the surname of 
Bien-aime fashioned itself." Yet, only nine years later, as 
we learn from the same source, '' Lord Chesterfield, summing 
up all that ie had seen and noted of this same France, 
wrote and sent off by post the following words, that have 
since become memorable: — *In short, all. the symptoms 
which I* have ever met with in History previous to great 
changes and Kevolutions in government, now exist and daily 
increase in France.' " • 
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To the enterprising and universally - respected 
senior Member for Westminster ; to my early friend 
who headed the poll for the City of London, whom 
I have known and respected from the commence- 
ment of a business career equally honourable and 
successful ; and to his colleague, the Right Honour- 
able G. J. GoscHEN, who combines with the finest 
intellectual powers the most perfect knowledge of 
commerce and finance ; — to these distinguished men, 
alike Liberal and Conservative, this earnest and well- 
meant endeavour to promote the union of the best of 
all classes and parties is commended, in the hope that, 
recommended by their principles, it may obtain cir- 
culation and produce effect. 

AN OLD REFORMER. 
Febrvabt, 1874. 
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N,B. — The Reader will please to observe that the first four Chapters 

were written before the resignation of the late Ministry was announced j 

and the last three Chapters after Mr. Disraeli's acceptance of office. 

March, 1874. 
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THE SURPRISE AND THE RESPONSE. 



The evening was still, the night passed quietly 
away, and the morning dawned without presage of 
the tornado which, before nightfall, was destined to 
stir heaven and earth into one general commotion. 
The party in power had long been lingering on the 
" verge of good or ill." The chieftain determined the 
time of crisis should come. It has come ; and now 
we may enquire, after the event, into the character 
of the policy that determined it. The issue, doubt- 
less, was disappointing; but its wisdom is not 
thereby impugned. It was good statesmanship, and, 
though beaten in the early heat, yet in the two still to 
be run ere victory shall be declared, it remains to be 
seen who will bear off the prize. To the exulting 
present winning party it may be said, **Let not him 
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that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.'* To me as a Liberal — I use the word 
in its legitimate and not party sense; perhaps, for clear- 
ness, I should say a Conservative-Liberal — ^it appears 
that the response made by the constituencies is of 
the most satisfactory character. No event of late 
years has inspired me with greater confidence. Those 
who love progress, and those who love stability, may 
equally rejoice. No progress is made when that 
which raises the superstructure higher weakens at 
the same time the foundation ; rather the means of 
progress lie in so strengthening the foundation that 
it shall be ready to bear whatever additional weight 
the wise master-builder shall deem fit to raise upon it. 

As a great battle, resulting in a glorious victory, 
cannot be won but at the cost of many valuable lives, 
so, in the late contest, many have fallen out of rank 
whom one would wish again to see in their seats at 
St. Stephen's. As we weep over the brave slain in 
the fight which has won our triumph ; so we regret 
the absence ftom Parliament of those tried men whose 
services were of such value to the country. Resurgam. 
They are not lost to us : their opportunity will come. 

The cause of rejoicing is this — ^the country has 
protested against charlatans, destructives, irrecon- 
cilables, and fanatics, forming together a multitude, 
many of whom are so wedded to their crotchets and 
fancies, and so lifted up with vanity, that they 
remind one of Louis Quatorze, when he proudly 
exclaimed, ** I am the State." Contemptible as they 
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are, their greatness blinds them. The disloyal party 
in Ireland may now see that their occupation is gone, 
and that there will be no bidders for their vote. 
Treason will pale before returning patriotism, and 
hide for ever its abashed head, even from the view 
of its once deluded victims. The voice which, as 
with thunder, has echoed through the land in tones 
not to be mistaken, proclaims loyalty to the Throne, 
fidelity to the Constitution, regard for Religion, and 
welfare to all classes. 

It is not a Tory triumph. 

If it says ^^ Hold^not too great haste !^ there is not 
a whisper of retrogression. It is in fact the triumph 
of Liberal Conservatism, and it is the principle of 
Conservative Liberals to rejoice in whatever gives 
additional security and happiness to the country. 

It was their fear lest men in the ranks of the 
Liberal party, bent on their own hobbies, impatient of 
control, narrow in their views, and bitter in their 
spirit, should gain ascendancy. These men are rele- 
gated to their proper insignificance; and Liberty 
herself has cast them off, as the vigour of a healthy 
constitution casts off acrid humours which unmolested 
would engender disease. 

If then a policy leads to good results, and deter- 
mines an agitated and unsettled question, I think it 
may be deemed wise and good. Mr. Gladstone has 
no reason to deplore his decision : the response has 
condoned the surprise. Triumph could not have 
exalted his fame ; temporary defeat cannot eclipse it. 
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SIDE ISSUES AND LATENT PRINCIPLES. 



The Government has not fallen by suicide, but has 
succumbed from the insidious administration of 
copious draughts of poison. To a great extent it 
has been the victim of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion. Fears have been awakened that it was danger- 
ous to the institutions of the country — that it had 
disturbed many interests, and was ready for any work 
of destruction. Its good certainly has been evil 
spoken of. 

Among the many causes that have led to its defeat 
the action taken by the publicans is the most con- 
siderable, while at the same time it is the least 
deserved. The work done was by the command of 
the country, and, apart from the influences of party, 
was the work of the Parliament : the Conservatives, 
to their credit, joined in an undertaking so impera- 
tively demanded. In settling so difficult a matter, 
embracing such various and wide-spread interests, no 
doubt there were imperfections — wrongs, if you like — 
but there was no intent to injure, no *' malice prepense" 
whatever. It was not the Government that raised so 
much the fury of the Licensed Victuallers, as the 
fanatical and determined attacks of their opponents. 
A crushed worm will turn : it was no wonder that a 
class of men as honourable as their fellows should 
resent such violence and defamation. Let them now 
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atone for their unreasonable hate by coolly asking 
themselves, ''Why they should have wreaked such 
vengeance on the Government?" I appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

The re-construction of the Army has also occa- 
sioned much unpopularity, and has been a fertile 
source of abuse. But the work is too patent for good 
to require one word of defence. It is, happily, the 
work of true progress and a higher civilization. One 
thing at least may be said in its favour : — the 
country is pleased and satisfied; and ability and 
character are no longer under a cloud. Many other 
causes might be assigned, but I leave them and will 
merely mention the action of a principle common to 
them all. Little interests and great have been brought 
under review in order to amendment. Parties who are 
comfortable wish to remain so : why should we be 
molested? Hence the Government, in its work of 
salutary and necessary improvement, has received a 
check : faint-hearted friends have fallen off, and violent 
enemies have been encouraged. Even a gentle hint 
that the slightest cobweb should be brushed away 
from Guildhall has been sufficient to change the repre- 
sentation of the City of London. Talk of the Cave 
of AduUam : there had need be a space equal in extent 
to the Vienna Exhibition to contain all the discon- 
tented and aggrieved — all who have been attacked or 
may be yet assailed. But however dark the night or 
dense the clouds that seem to bar approaching day, 
the sun will arise and gain the victory. 
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THE ACTION OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES. 



Pabadox and anomaly meet us at every turn: we 
kill to cure. Religion is at once the great harmoniser 
and the great disturber of mankind. In the late 
struggle its potent forces have been everywhere at 
work. The National Church in this country is 
deservedly a great power. Its friends lack neither 
earnestness nor enthusiasm. There is not the blind zeal 
of a former age — no Sacheverell cry, but a growing 
intelligence and an increased liberality. The bold 
hand that struck down the Irish Establishment, it was 
feared (O vain fear !), would deal a similar one to our 
venerable mother. The thought of such a catastrophe 
roused Conservative zeal to its intensest heat. 

Pure religion is never seen so much out of place 
as when its claims are pressed into the service of 
violent worldly politics. Religion is everywhere 
seemly, even in dens of violence and infamy. So long 
as it maintains its consistency, its purity cannot be 
stained : like the light of heaven and the love of (Jod, 
its presence will — must — be felt. I have known two 
little timid girls, whom a breath would seem enough 
to annihilate, go on their errands of mercy into the 
haunts of almost savage men, who have quailed in 
their presence as if before angels, subduing their 
rugged natures and calling into action the divine 
principle not yet quite extinct in their breasts. This 
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is power. But is that religion which stumps for equality, 
and feels aggrieved at a brother occupying a higher 
place? "Be ye all clothed with humility" is the 
Scripture precept. This most adorns the highest 
office. But what shall be said of the Christianity that 
fumes and frets because it cannot reach as elevated a 
place as the highest ? The fact is, a great deal of 
the opposition to the Established Church arises out of 
the social status acknowledged in the present day. 

The Established Church has priority in many 
respects. It is the old religious institution of the 
country. In the middle ages it was the only light 
that shed forth a refining and softening influence. It 
acquired privileges and immunities, and gathered to 
itself the most exalted in station, equally with 
those of low degree. No wonder that it has a 
certain prestige in our day. The genial Christianity 
of the New Testament is innocent of the cry, " Down 
with the Established Church." Religion cannot be 
too near the Throne. A godless state is on the 
verge of destruction. Christians are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world. Church and State : 
yes, let the Church go when it remains only as the 
. empty casket from which the jewel is taken away ! 
Church and State ! Yes^ let them ever remain united, 
so long as the Church holds, as in a becoming casket, 
the precious jewel of true religion. 

But there is a smell of Popery. Let things take 
their right names. There is in association with 
Popery the highest influences of religion : there is, 
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also, in the same association a stink from the bottom- 
less pit. Deplore not that that system contains some 
elements of good, supposing thereby the evil is more 
widely spread. Be assured that the good will assert 
itself and be triumphant in the end. Let the foul 
abuses of Popery stink in our nostrils, but let us not 
reject the sweet odour of sanctity which, through 
God's abundant mercy, is by no means uncommon in 
that fallen but, whilst piety lives in her communion, 
not yet utterly abandoned Church. 

Whilst the battle has been fiercely raging, both 
belligerents have opposed the Government; the one 
fearing that it would fall away to the enemy, the other 
that it would not join them in the attack. Add to this 
an intimation that the Premier had caught a taint of 
Popery. 

The deepest truths lie nearest to the most 
dangerous errors. Matter is that which is tangible ; 
it can be weighed and measured. Not so the spirit 
of man — his intellect and affections. These are 
intangible substances. It is clear that the less is 
not equal to the greater, and that the whole is 
not more than all its parts : but you cannot demon- 
strate the exact boundaries of truth and error, and 
lay down a line that divides them. The loftiest in- 
tellect is the most likely to be misunderstood, for an 
intellect equal to its own is required fully to compre- 
hend it. It is a marvel to many that the master 
intellect of Newman should be entangled in the 
meshes of Popery. That is a matter to leave until 
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the Day shall declare it. But we do well to be alive 
to danger. We know Popery to be an insidious 
power and an evil influence. It is the province of 
wisdom to keep at a safe distance from it. In his 
almost empyrean height of intellect and power, if our 
distinguished Premier has a weakness in a matter of 
this importance, so sound and so robust is the mind 
of England, that any flaw here might be, like the vul- 
nerable heel of Achilles, the occasion of disaster and 
ruin. Not the greatest abilities nor the most invalu- 
able services could screen from indignation any 
minister who should be subservient to Rome — ^that 
arch-enemy of progress, liberty, and mankind. 



THE COALITION. 



History is our great teacher, and it proclaims a woe 
to Coalition Cabinets. Like Nebuchadnezzar's image, 
they are composite in their character, and liable to be 
broken in pieces and smashed up in delightful con- 
fusion. The gold and the silver, the brass and the 
iron avail not — the most brilliant and the most useful 
qualities fail, if the feet on which the body rests for 
support are made of iron and miry clay — elements 
which can never combine. The principle of unity is 
necessary to success. 

When the last Reform Bill was passed Lord Derby 
described it as a leap in the dark. The perspicacity 
pf the remajk cannot be doubted. The darkness is 
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not yet removed. One requisite for the franchise is 
the knowledge how to use it. It was a bold leap 
that vaulted at a bound over all which prudence had 
before devised as safe-guards, committing the des- 
tinies of England largely to an irresponsible multitude. 
Granted that every honest and intelligent man should 
have a vote, is that a reason why every stupid lout 
and idle vagabond should have one ? that you should 
descend into the lowest strata of society, and give 
a vote irrespective of any condition to one and all ? 
It is a just inference in the present day that every 
steady industrious man would rise to a proper standard, 
fix it where you will. I only advocate a standard, 
and say that for the franchise to be given indiscri- 
minately away is taking a leap in the dark. 

To this Mr. Disraeli has committed us, and in this 
he glories. Certainly he may be proud of constituents 
who have placed him in so triumphant a position, if 
the merit of making them be due to him. That those 
who have been esteemed the dangerous classes should 
bring about Tory reaction, and place a Tory Govern- 
ment in power, is something not before to be very 
clearly seen. How far such votes have contributed to 
the return of Conservatives to Parliament in preference 
to Liberals is a fit subject of debate. 

I would not abridge liberty or now contract the 
franchise. The step is taken, and let us hope all the 
gloom of it will soon pass away. Education is rapidly 
progressing, and religion exerts its power. With the 
increase of intelligence and morality the peace and 
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progress of the nation will be secured. Did the cause 
rest only with numbers there might be forebodings. 
Were the many to govern, it would fare ill with the 
few; whilst the masses themselves would be rather 
deteriorated than improved. The baser powers of 
our nature would control the higher, and the feet rule 
the head. The ten toes would out-vote the two eyes 
and two ears. Blind force and mere numbers would 
be the motive power, and we should no longer be 
enlightened by intellect and guided by wisdom. 

The present times diifer from all preceding times 
in that the people now have substantial power, and 
decide the fate of governments. Formerly the power 
was divided between the Minister and the Parliament. 
If these two parties could agree, they might make 
any arrangements that might be convenient. Hence 
Coalition Cabinets. Together they would eat the 
oyster, and hand over a shell on each side to their 
supporters. This was found in working very unsatis- 
factory, and hence Coalition Cabinets have always 
failed. 

Now if the people get the oyster the case will be 
different. They have happily the power in their 
own hands, and it rests with them who shall be 
the Ministers. We flatter ourselves, as English- 
men, that we are distinguished for good sense and 
good feeling. We may not be the most courteous and 
polished of the nations, but we plume ourselves on our 
honesty and strength. The bulk of our people know 
their own business, and attend to their own affairs. 
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There are meddlers and busy-bodies, both high and 
low — ^men who know your affairs much better than 
their own. The nation is increasing in wealth and 
power, but there are those who live only to waste and 
destroy. There are the peaceful industrious bees of 
society, and there are the non-productive and stinging 
wasps. It will be found that, as a rule, the good far 
out-number the bad; the party of order, peace, 
industry, and energy are everywhere in the ascendant. 
Let this be our Party. Let us, whether as Conserva- 
tives or as Liberals, know no other, and exclude from 
our ranks that mixture of violence and folly which 
hitherto has been equally the curse and the shame of 
Whigs and Tories. 

I advocate, then, a Coalition of the people^ and I 
predict such a coalition will be as lasting as cabinet 
coalitions have been short-lived and evanescent. Let 
the people — ^be they Lords or be they Commons — 
whether they work by their intellect or their hands — 
whether they be of high or low degree, let the people 
who form this great and mighty nation — ^its industry, 
intelligence, and virtue— choose the men who shall 
sway the destinies and direct the counsels of this 
great Empire, presenting to other countries an 
example of just government and safe progress. 
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THE PRESENT MINISTRY, 



The advent to power of the present Ministry is 
welcomed with all but universal satisfaction. Liberals 
from their birth, Liberals whose fidelity to their party 
is above suspicion, Liberals whose faith in their 
principles is as fixed as ever, are satisfied and hopeful. 
The feeling belongs not to a party: it is national, and 
seems to arise from an unerring patriotic instinct. 

The men selected by Mr. Disraeli for his ministry 
meet the approval of public opinion, and perhaps no 
better could be chosen. They are regarded by the 
country as worthy of the great trust reposed in them. 
They are not untried men. They have already made 
their mark. 

How great is the opportunity thus placed before 
them ! If they have attained a position perilous from 
its very height and dignity, they have an object before 
them sublime. That object is not a do-nothing policy : 
we will believe a higher motive actuates them than the 
receipt of salary, and the possession of place. Mr. 
Disraeli has given proof of power and versatility. 
The part he has acted is one a great man only could 
have performed : all his former doings may be said to 
be only preparatory work. He is now for the first 
time in position. He has been in office before, but 
never before in power. He has previously always had 
the odds against him : they are now decidedly in his 
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favour. He has the opportunity of rising to 
greatness ; but found wanting, he will fall like Lucifer. 
Every lover of his country will in these new circum- 
stances forgive what is past, and heartily wish him 
success. 

" Be just and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's." 

Forget thy own kindred and thy father's house : 
truckle to no interest, bend to no party, fear the face 
of no man : called to govern, let the simple and 
unostentatious motive be to govern well To walk in 
a straight course is easier, better understood, and 
more honourable than to pursue a sinuous one, every 
moment subject to deflections according to the temper 
of surrounding circumstances. 

Such an opportunity has never before presented 
itself. The occasion is sublime. Heaven grant that 
it may be successful ! 

I would now for a moment turn to the late Ministry. 
No one will affirm that it was perfect. But candour 
must admit that it had but few faults; and truth can 
attest its many excellencies. On the whole, perhaps, a 
better Ministry never existed. No Ministry ever 
performed better the work the country gave it to 
do. No Minister but Mr. Gladstone, probably, could 
have performed that work ; and he accomplished it with 
an ability and genius which will for ever place him 
amongst England's greatest Ministers. That he has 
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fallen, and that his Cabinet is broken up, is a fact to be 
accounted for without imputing personal blame or 
any very great error. It is simply that the work was 
done. It is possible that a composite Ministry was 
necessary for the work ; but when the concentrative 
force was removed it fell in pieces — ^the body resolved 
itself into its primitive elements. The parties in the 
Cabinet were too discordant in their views to admit 
the possibility of harmoniously working together. 

Here we may observe the workings of the national 
instinct ; the nation has quickly and most decidedly 
shown with what party in the late Cabinet it sym- 
pathized. The fact declared by the polls is not more 
astounding and instructive than the general con- 
currence of the public in the verdict thus given. But 
let there be no false inference drawn from this most 
indisputable fact. The country is satisfied, and not 
dissatisfied, with recent legislation. 

There are some things that now stand out as broad 
facts which cannot be denied. The country is at heart 
thoroughly loyal, and has a deep regard for religion. 
It will cleave to its institutions, and will yield neither 
to infidelity nor to Rome. Mr. Gladstone came out 
in his Liverpool address with a boldness for the 
Christian faith which did him infinite honour. I 
regret, however, that in a subsequent correspondence 
in a recent number of the Contemporary Revinv, if he 
did not lower his tone, he submitted to the arrogance 
and presumption of unbelief, and treated it with unbe- 
coming courtesy. The deadly evil is to be denounced 
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and opposed, and I see no reason why the advocates 
of advanced thought should be treated with mincing 
respect when they leave common sense so far in the 
rear. Then, to the grief of many, the late Premier 
was in too friendly intercourse with Dr. Manning. 
That subtle ecclesiastic should be kept at arm's 
length, and a Bismarckian policy adopted. Not that 
identical measures are required for England; but I 
commend the spirit of Bismarck, and would strenuously 
urge the application of the divine principle — *' Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are God's." A firmer and stronger 
tone in these particulars, whilst it would have made 
Mr. Gladstone better understood, would also at the 
same time have found him more numerous and more 
ardent friends. But no Minister has ever before 
better earned a season of dignified repose, or retired 
from the cares of office with deeper sympathy, more 
profound respect, or more ardent attachment from 
the great body of his countrymen. 

I now close this little episode — 3, kind of break 
between the two great acts, — the retirement of one 
Ministry and the installation of another. The party 
now in power may do what the party out of power 
could not do. It may unite together Liberal-Con- 
servatives and Conservative-Liberals, and govern the 
country as a great country like ours ought to be 
governed. The irreconcilables of the late Liberal 
party were like the hornets and wild beasts of Canaan 
tormenting the Israelites. Blinded by prejudice and 
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maddened by passion, they were not to be controlled. 
The Pope's brass band and the Irish Home Rulers 
could count for something when half the good men in 
the country were in the Conservative opposition. 
But now let the Liberal-Conservatives and the Con- 
servative-Liberals unite, and then a Government 
will be sustained in power and kept in office that 
will be able to effect every desirable change, and 
keep intact for ages all our cherished Institutions. 
** Wisdom and knowledge shall thus be the stability of 
our times, and the fear of the Lord our national 
treasure.'* 



A STRONG PARTY. 



A STRONG party is not the party of a section of the 
community. The Railway Interest is strong in Parlia- 
ment; many men connected with it have obtained 
seats, and their special motive is to look after its 
affairs. They look at matters from a railway point of 
view, and more especially when legislation is directed 
— as it certainly will be in the present session — to 
railway management. 

There is the Liquor Traffic Party : strong in Parlia- 
ment and strong out. It is a great interest, and 
occupies a great position. It has wealth, respecta- 
bility, and numbers. Its rights cannot be impugned, 
and with them no wise Minister would attempt to 
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interfere. The abuse which of late has been so 
in temperately cast upon it has left its interests un- 
damaged, and has only recoiled upon its unwise 
opposers. I assume that no man's rights can injure 
any human being. It is quite true that society may- 
differ as to the rights of the dealers in strong drinks. 
It is not unlikely that the parties concerned may claim 
more than society is disposed to yield. Here there is 
fair ground for discussion, which, temperately entered 
upon, may be productive of much good. 

There is the Agricultural Party. What party is 
more respectable, influential, and useful than this ? It 
covers the land ; it is the very backbone and mainstay 
of England ; and every patriot, whatever be his 
political creed, must most heartily wish it success- 
The ordination of an all -wise Providence is that what- 
ever is good is good everywhere and good for every- 
one. The agricultural interest has nothing that it 
can justly claim which is inimical to the interests of 
other parties. No man has a freehold in evil; be 
it the evil of selfishness, profligacy, or idleness. 
Evil is injurious everywhere and to everyone. The 
agricultural interest is strong in Parliament, and quite 
competent to take care of itself. 

But not one of these interests — the Railway, the 
Liquor Traffic, or the Agricultural — can in itself, nor 
can they in combination, form a strong party. Any one 
of them is strong against injustice ; but what are they 
united together in a crusade against truth and right ? 
The Minister who would succumb to any separate 
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interest, and legislate unfairly in its favour, would 
lessen his own respect in the estimation of the favoured 
class, and be condemned by the country at large. 
Such a Minister could never form a strong party. 
There would be a worm at the root ; the plant might 
flourish for a season, but it would soon be scorched 
by the sun in the daytime and by the frost at night. 
A strong party must have first at heart the general 
good, and allow no sinister influences to turn it aside 
from the interests of the community. I care not 
what the tax may be, income tax, malt tax, or tax on 
railways ; whether the tax be direct or indirect ; 
whether we are to have a free breakfast table or not ; 
let the case be regarded on its merits, and the general 
good of the nation sought. There will be discussion 
and divers opinions, but large views and just prin- 
ciples should decide the matter, and not clamour, 
selfishness, or pertinacity. 

Utopia ! my friendly critic exclaims. You require 
men free from passion, prejudice, and party, to carry 
out such a course of legislation. Where is the Minis- 
ter to get them ? I must admit the difficulty of the 
task. This baulked Mr. Gladstone's good designs: 
can Mr. Disraeli attempt it with better success ? I 
think he can. Too much must not be expected from 
this poor humanity of ours : but I do not think there 
is such a dearth of moderate and reasonable men 
returned to the new Parliament for Mr. Disraeli to 
give up the higher level of legislation, and descend 
without an effort to the lower. The difference 
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between the two is as great as is the difference between 
wisdom and cunning. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Gladstone that half the 
good men in Parliament were ranged against him. 
At times they afforded him their help ; memorably so 
in the Education Bill, and generally in measures of a 
Conservative tendency. His foes were of his own 
household. Many of his unwilling followers were only 
kept in his ranks by the hope that their party might 
coerce him into the adoption of extreme measures ; 
— ^measures to which the loyalty and common sense of 
the country were decidedly hostile. The result is 
before the world, and the old Liberal party has ceased 
to exist. 

Now, if the Liberal-Conservatives had consented 
to support Mr. Gladstone, he might have formed a 
Conservative-Liberal government and given satis- 
faction to the country. But this was not to be ; and 
perhaps the work he had to do — the work pointed out 
by public opinion — required some other elements for 
its proper execution. The case is very different at 
the present moment. Mr. Disraeli's strength lies in 
his Liberal-Conservative principles. He is now ill 
office and not in opposition. He has proved himself a 
master in rhetoric : he has now to address himself to 
the master faculty of reason. And I confidently ask 
whether there be any party reason why Conservative- 
Liberals should not support his Liberal-Conservative 
policy? The border-line which divides the two 
camps of Liberals and Conservatives is very narrow, 
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and it will be found that the best men of both parties, 
the most moderate and the most reasonable, are those 
nearest the border. These men form the strength of 
their respective parties, and certainly they are not the 
least numerous. Let them unite, and there will be at 
once a Strong Party. 

A party thus formed would contain all the elements 
of strength. The first and chief requisite to a strong 
Party is unity. How much more these are like each 
other, than they are like the extreme members of their 
own following. The Liberal-Conservative has nothing 
in common with the fossilized Tory. The Conservative- 
Liberal has nothing in common with such of his party 
as advocate the wildest thing out as the wisest and 
best. The old Tory and the extreme Liberal are one, 
in that they equally eschew reason and hate modera- 
tion. It matters little where you place the adjective. 
Conservatives on both sides the line are one in this 
great respect — they are amenable to reason, and 
they love moderation. They have a true sympathy for 
each other, and a common feeling of Patriotism. 

Comprehensiveness is another element of strength 
that our new Party would possess. If we analyze 
either Party we shall find this element strongest as we 
approach the line, and as we diverge from the line it 
lessens in proportion till it becomes extinct. How 
miserably small are extreme men ! Men of moderation 
may confront the universe : they can every where find 
something that is good, and are never in want of 
objects of sympathetic interest. How powerful for the 
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attainment of good, and for the resistance of evil, 
must that Party be which combines in itself these 
elements of unity, moderation, and comprehensiveness ! 
This is a strong Party, and happy will the Minister be 
who can form it. Let not the libel be cast on our 
country which declares that it does not possess the 
material — that the men are not to be found in the 
British House of Commons. 



WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 



Mr. Disraeli is installed in power, and the most 
illustrious of his party are gathered round him : the 
nation is thankful for the change, and hopeful for 
the result. 

What may we now expect ? 

We have seen a great majority in Parliament melt 
away, and a great change pass over men's minds. 
We have seen a Cabinet strong in its individual 
members, and still stronger in its Chief, broken up. 
We have seen a party long in power, conferring signal 
advantages on the people, nobly grappling with 
and overcoming difficulties, accomplishing great works 
which the nation had assigned it, and yet, almost in 
the moment of triumph and the zenith of its power, 
discomfited and scattered. Such is the fact. What 
is the explanation ? I leave it for my readers to 
decide whether it was for its good or evil deeds. 
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Each may have had an influence, but which pre- 
ponderated and turned the scale? It is not my 
province to answer. But this much I may pro- 
nounce: — ^good men differed. Here was Mr. Glad- 
stone's disadvantage. 

These are days of searching inquiry and increasing 
light. The moles and the bats are disturbed — the light 
harasses them. The union of good men is requisite 
for any minister to remain in power and govern well. 
This is the only expedient : all others must fail. Error 
is complex and various, truth is simple and one. 

As we hope good men will be more in accord, we 
therefore expect better days. There will be still the 
same enemies to fight against — ignorance and selfish- 
ness, pride and passion. These evils draw their 
recruits and receive their supplies from extreme men. 
There can be no good measure proposed but some 
will think that it will injure them. We expect still to 
see narrow and interested views persistently enforced. 
We expect to see the same evil passions in action, 
aiding any party willing to accept such services. The 
strength of disorder, . the hot-bed of confusion, the 
ready agency of mischief, are ever to be found farthest 
from the border line. Let men of candour, moderation, 
experience, and wisdom — the men nearest to, or on 
the border line — unite their forces, and with becoming 
energy and zeal aid every good and resist every evil 
measure. Let the battle be against ignorance, intem- 
perance, and iniquity in every form ; and let counte- 
nance be given to education, morality, and religion. 
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Late events have been teaching us this lesson. They 
urge the necessity of union, and show it to be 
practicable. 

Slow times have passed away, and we live in times 
of rapid transition. The conquests of art, science, 
and industry far exceed those of arms and dominion. 
The comforts of the present age are multiplied beyond 
expression, and year by year shows increasing pros- 
perity. Still there remain sad pictures in the back- 
ground. A muttering of distant thunder is heard. 
The contrasts are more marked: — a brighter heaven 
and a darker hell are seen not far apart. The conflict 
is going on : the good time yet delays, but it will 
come with triumph when good men no longer allow 
personal matters and little differences to separate 
them, united as they are in the great principles which 
govern their lives. 

When all Conservatives unite we may expect to see 
liberal measures wisely carried out, and the spirit of 
restlessness and love of change quietly laid at rest. 

It may be presumption in me to give the advice I 
have so freely offered. My apology is that I am an 
old Reformer. I fought in the ranks of Reform when 
the nation went mad for it. I shared the joy of victory 
in 1832, and since that time I have witnessed its blessed 
fruits. But I have not been an unobservant spectator 
of noisy reform and unreformed Reformers. I have 
seen men most anxious to reform on a large scale, 
and most indifferent to reform on a small scale: to 
reform the nation, and to exempt themselves from 
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those gracious qualities in which the amelioration of 
society consists. The old Book, according to a per- 
sonal experience of fifty years, appears to me to 
be the best book yet out on reform, and to rebuke 
most effectually sham reformers. **They promise 
liberty, and are themselves servants of corruption.' ' 
It is this spirit that has brought up an evil report 
against the good land of true reform. It will ever be 
found that whatever is liberal, just, and true, is in like 
measure conservative and safe. We may expect 
stability from a true liberality ; and genuine conserva- 
tism is redolent of the spirit of liberty. 
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THE 

POLITICAL POSITION OF ENGLAND. 

The history of the foreign and commercial policy 
of England, coupled with the extraordinary doc- 
trines advocated of late years by some of our lead- 
ing politicians, have led to the widespread belief 
that no Government will ever venture to declare 
war against a great State unless the existence of 
England as a mercantile community is directly 
endangered. The startling disclosures with refer- 
ence to the state of our first and second line of 
defence, added to the doubts which are openly ex- 
pressed as to the condition of our Army and the 
naval and military reserves, have at last convinced 
most people that the destruction of our fleet and 
the Battle of Dorking are not beyond the limits of 
possibility. 

Now the history of the Crimean war, the struggle 
for Italian independence, the Danish war, and those 
of 1866 and 1872, prove that no country can con- 
sider itself internally or externally safe unless its 
armaments are in a thoroughly efficient state, so 
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as to be not only capable of pulling down reyolt 
fomented by an opponent {vide Prince Bismarck's 
remarks on his Hungarian policy), and defending 
its frontiers, but also of invading the territory of 
its opponents. Besides all this, it is indispensable 
that your diplomatists must be thoroughly au fait 
in the art of squaring doubtful allies, and strength- 
ening the ties with others upon whom they can 
depend. No man has ever given a more practical 
illustration of the advantage of, or definition of, the 
term "military diplomacy " than Frederick the 
Great, and it is doubtless by following in his foot- 
steps that Prussia has raised herself to be the 
greatest Power in Europe ; and, finally, it must be 
remembered that that country has introduced a 
totally difEerfent tone into offensive and defensive 
war, and it is highly probable that the rest o{ 
Europe will follow her example. 

The position occupied by England differs essen- 
tially from that of any other country in the world. 
To attain the former eminence which she enjoyed 
as the greatest commercial nation, she was com- 
pelled to assume those responsibilities which de- 
volve upon an Asiatic, American, or African 
State, besides undertaking the protection and 
civilization of thousands of the human race. 

If we take these facts into consideration, it will 
be apparent to every one that, to fulfil these multi- 
farious duties, the organization of the Army and 
the Navy, with their necessary reserves, must be 
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most carefully considered, and these weapons of 
offence and defence kept in the most perfect work- 
ing condition, and that they must represent the 
entire British Empire so as to form the great con- 
necting link of defence with each of those States 
whose interests we now represent. In order to 
enable the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
Colonies and of the Army and Navy to grapple with 
the diflBculties which they must constantly encoun- 
ter, they should have the assistance of a Council 
which should practically represent our foreign de- 
pendencies. No better illustration of this can be 
given than the want of previous knowledge dis- 
played by the authorities in the late Ashantee 
war. 

Before discussing the question of the best means 
of protecting our Imperial interests, I think it to 
be of the utmost importance that we should con- 
sider and weigh carefully in our minds those even- 
tualities which might induce a Government to 
declare war. During the period that England has 
ceased to have a thoroughly national and commer- 
cial policy, contenting herself with evading former 
responsibilities, and steadfastly refusing to assume 
fresh ones, those States who have not followed 
her example have been invariably successful, and 
are now rapidly approaching that point which will 
enable them to realize the dreams of aggrandise- 
ment cherished by their early rulers. Luckily for 
England, foreign statesmen have been compelled 
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more or less to modify the original plan of their 
predecessors. 

Let us consider the aims of Bussian statesmen. 
Her geographical position rendered it necessary 
that she should have a European as well as 
an Asiatic sea-board, and the inferior condition of 
her manufactories compel her to strive for the 
monopoly of those markets, where she has nothing 
to fear from foreign competition, which line of 
policy forced upon her any fresh responsibility 
t^hich may be incurred for the development of 
trade; in fact, she is only carrying out our old 
commercial policy; and we therefore find the 
Bussian soldier always ready, not only to protect 
the trader, but also, if required, to force the 
unwilling native to open his bazaar to him. 

The Bussians, finding that we have renounced 
our national protective system, are now naturally 
occupying all those markets in which, by right of 
priority, we ought to predominate; and before 
long a large share of the Chinese trade will be in 
the possession of Bussia, and a part of its sea- 
board. Take for example the conduct of Bussia 
towards the Khan of Khiva: the moment it 
became acquainted with the details of the Persian 
railway scheme, which I prefer considering of 
Prusso-Persian origin, the Khan of Khiva was 
practically made aware of the fact that the Czar 
did not intend allowing him to enrich himself by 
the transport of German manufactories into 
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Eussian dominions. We, on the contrary, decline 
to re-occupy certain points in the Red Sea, which 
would have placed us in a far more favourable 
position than that now occupied by Eussia, as a 
guarantee that the railway would not be used for 
any purpose detrimental to our interests. At the 
present moment we are allowing every species of 
anarchy to reign in Belochistan, simply originating 
in our timidity in assuming any fresh responsi- 
bility, although we all know that it is of the 
utmost importance to us that that country should 
be within our grasp. As regards the probable 
invasion of Hindostan by the Russians, I believe 
it to be a baseless dream of the past; and if Peter 
the Great ever entertained such an idea, were he 
now on the throne he would consider it impos- 
sible. And it must not be forgotten that, at that 
time, especially in latter years, we indirectly 
assisted the operations of the Russian fleet against 
Turkey, on account of the connexion between the 
Turks and the French. Those who know the real 
condition of Russia, in Europe and Asia, will 
agree with me that, coupled with the means by 
which civilization is kept alive, the attempt to 
conquer India would result in her total destruc- 
tion, not only as an Asiatic, but as a European 
State. 

One of the chief reasons which I have always 
heard expressed by the natives of Hindostan was, 
that the army which she would bring with her 
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would contain in itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

As regards the Russian commercial occupation 
of China, I myself must own that I formerly 
believed that, through the alliance with America, 
that Power would be able to drive us from the 
market of the Celestial Empire ; but, fortunately or 
unfortunately for England — for it may be taken 
in both senses — ^American politicians have found 
out that . Russia has no desire to assist in a dis- 
union of the United Kingdom, and at the present 
moment there is every chance of seeing Germany 
vis-a-vis America in the same position as that 
formerly occupied by Russia. 

We must remember that there are three great 
parties in America who are hostile to England : 
first, those who wish to annex Canada and carry 
out the Munroe doctrine; the second, the Grer- 
mans, who desire to see the predominance of their 
race ; and the third, the Irish, who desire to secure 
the independence of their country. As long as 
Russia is not alhed to America, we ought, by 
opening up lines of communication between Hin- 
dostan, Birmah and China, to be able to obtain 
all the trade we require from that vast Empire. 
As regards Russia's position in the Baltic, we 
have nothing to fear from her, if Swedfjn and 
Denmark remain independent. Let us noiw pro- 
ceed to discuss that question which has bejen for 
years the bugbear of European politicians. 1 It is 
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but too natural that Eussia should desire a free 
access to the Mediterranean : and this she can 
always have, provided she remains on good terms 
with Turkey, which fa(}on d^agire I believe her 
poHticians now fully understand, and that the 
creation of a Greek Empire would be the most 
deadly blow to Russian supremacy in the Black 
Sea. To allow Constantinople to become the 
capital of the Greek Empire would at once divide 
the Greek Church into two hostile camps, for no 
one can doubt but that a Pope at Constantinople 
would assume all those pretensions now claimed 
by the Roman Cathohc Pontiff, and that he would 
also be assisted by the Greek Emperor and his 
subjects for the purpose of obtaining those terri- 
tories which formerly belonged to the ancient 
Greek Empire. The following extract from the 
Times will give Austria and Russia a very good 
idea of what they may expect in return for creating 
a Greek Empire, or making the Danubian Princi- 
palities independent. The Times says : — 

" Every effort has been made by the Porte to 
escape an acknowledgment of our right, and, even 
now, we cannot find that any censure of disappro- 
bation has been conveyed to the Pasha. This is 
the conduct of a Government which owes its 
authority over its distant provinces, if not its very 
existence, to the support of England, faithfully 
and unfailingly rendered during more than forty 
years — of a Government whose necessities are sup- 
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plied by streams of British money, and which, but 
for British help, would be politically as well as 
financially bankrupt." 

Finally, as long as we are prepared to occupy cer- 
tain strategical positions, in or on the sea-board of 
the Persian Gulf, the Bed Sea, and on the East Coast 
of Africa, we are masters of the position in the East. 

The idea of Bussia annexing Constantinople 
must be regarded as impossible of being efiected. 
First, if it were attempted by the connivance of 
Austria and Prussia, it would not only have to 
contend against every other European Power, but 
the mass of its Mahometan subjects in India ; and 
the Pasha of Egypt would eventually be compelled 
by his own subjects, in order to remain on the 
throne, to take part with Bussia. 

The same reasoning, to a great extent, applies 
to Austria, for she can never expect to make the 
Balkan and Carpathian Mountains her frontiers, if 
she assists in resuscitating the Greek Empire, or 
creating independent States on the Danube. 

The supposed understanding which exists be- 
tween Bussia, Austria, an,d Prussia, with reference 
to the independence of the Danubian Principalities, 
is a subject of the greatest magnitude, and, if 
carried out, will be highly detrimental not only to 
England but also to Austria, because the permitted 
continuance of their independence is a species of 
bribe offered by Prussia to the other Power, to 
enable her to realize the dreams of the great 
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Kurfiirst* The immediate union of the Danubian 
Principalities with the Austrian Empire would be 
highly beneficial to Europe, as the predominance 
of Prussia in Europe would be weakened. Now, 
the absorption of two independent States on the 
Danube would greatly facilitate the ulterior object 
of Prussia, viz., the annexation of those States 
which afibrd her a sea-board, a Colonial Empire, 
and supremacy on the seas. It therefore seems 
obviously necessary that England should come to 
some definite understanding with Austria and 
Russia as to the settlement of the independence of 
the Danubian Principalities. If no such arrange- 
ment is made, we shall find Egypt, and other 
portions of the Turkish Empire, attempting to 
follow the example of the Principalities. From 
France we have nothing to fear, provided we show 
her that we are determined to frustrate any attempt 
at the division of Belgium and Switzerland, as the 
price for the annexation of Alsace-Loraine, and 
also that we are prepared to prevent any further 
dismemberment of her territory by Prussia. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the ulterior 
object of the great Prussian Chancellor, and that 
of the Prussian nation, we must recall to our 
minds the policy pursued by the great Kurfurst, 
and we shall find it consisted in obtaining the 
Russian-German provinces and the predominance 
of Prussia in the Baltic. By his matrimonial 
allianc*3 with the daughter of the Stadthalter of 
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Holland, and his commercial policy, he trusted 
that he or his descendants would eventually 
obtain possession of the Dutch dominions. I 
know there are a great many persons who, even 
after all which has been said by the Prussian 
Ministers and their supporters with reference to 
her armaments and the feelings which other 
countries entertain towards Prussia, still believe 
in the peaceful intentions of the Emperor and his 
Ministers. I will quote from a leading journal the 
following description of the peaceful proclivities of 
the rulers of Prussia : — 

"Prance or no France, danger or no danger, 
the HohenzoUerns hunger and thirst for military 
splendours. For princes of that kind, the sove- 
reign growth of feudalism, armies are an equipage. 
They are coveted and enjoyed as meaner men 
covet and enjoy the possession of many horses, 
noble kennels, and a variety of shooting-boxes. 
Give the Emperor a perfect assurance of peace, 
at the same time reducing his army to 80,000 
men, and he would feel more himiiliated than 
an American * financist ' in a one-horse chaise. 
Without *my army;' without a vast array of 
soldiers bravely equipped; above all, without an 
army ' mine ' as my footmen are, and not as the 
greengrocers of some families and the armies of 
some constitutional monarchs — ^without tliis the 
German Emperor would be very unhappy; and all 
the officers and gentlemen of the Empira would 
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feel miserable and outraged too. His family im- 
portance, his state and dignity as a German 
Sovereign, always required the surrounding of 
grand battalions; and now the Emperor's history 
is such that an increase of his military possessions 
is only natural and appropriate. Great conquerors 
should have great retinues ; they should be veiled 
in a cloud of horse and foot ; what else can be the 
reward of an Emperor who vanquished France, 
that terror of nations, or the outward and visible 
sign of his majesty?" 

To every practical mind it must be apparent 
that the rapidly increasing naval and mercantile 
marine of Germany require commodious and safe 
harbours, into which they can retire at any 
season of the year. Besides which, there is 
another consideration calculated to increase beyond 
measure the desire of the entire German nation 
for the absorption of Holland and Belgium ; it is 
the possibility of transferring part of the military 
burden and increasing taxation to the shoulders of 
their wealthy neighbours. . This was the chief 
cause for the annexation of the remaining inde- 
pendent German States after the war of 1866. 
But there are two other reasons. First, that 
Belgium is a stronghold of the Ultramontane 
party, and that her territory offers a refuge to 
thousands of those Germans who fly from military 
service. In Holland at the present moment there 
exists an increasing German party, besides a 
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considerable number of old Republicans. And, 
secondly, by allowing Prussia to absorb Schl^wig 
and Hanover, we not only lost a most magnificent 
basis of operations against her, but also placed on 
the records of history a downright national dis- 
grace ; for we gave Prussia to understand that she 
could tear into pieces any European Treaty she 
liked, and by the pressure which was phiced on 
Lord Derby by the non-intervention party in the 
Luxemburg question we virtually told the world 
that we are not prepared to act up to our engage- 
ments should they be made a casus belli. 

Prince Bismarck, knowing all this to be the 
case, has got everything ready to enable him to 
meet the wishes of the people ; and to prevent the 
possibility of being interrupted he has purchased 
the neutrality of Austria and Russia by allowing 
them free action in the East. It is nothing more 
or less than the revival of his Black Sea policy. 

There still remains a list of eventualities which 
may entangle us in a series of petty wars in Africa. 
The rapidly increasing competition which our com- 
merce has to encounter in the present most 
frequented markets of the world, compels the 
English trader to seek fresh outlets for mercantile 
speculation. And it now seems to be the general 
opinion that Livingstone's explorations, together 
with the information gained from other cele- 
brated travellers, prove that Africa offers a most 
unbounded emporium for our commercie. But 
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whether we do or do not pursue our present 
Indian policy, we shall find that in due course of 
tune the protection of the settlers in Africa will 
devolve upon us, for either the African races op 
the black Mussulman, excited by Egypt, will 
attempt to drive them from the shores of that 
continent. After carefiiUy considering our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, it appears that 
the greatest danger we have to encounter is the 
alliance of Prussia with America. At the present 
moment we have no alhes and a very few friends — 
for we know, in every-day life, that no one cares for 
a person who calls himself a friend when he cannot 
depend upon him in the hour of need. I would 
propose that, as a means of strengthening our con- 
nexion with those States, which exist only during 
the pleasure of Prussia, viz., Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and whose independence 
forms in itself a species of bulwark for ourselves, a 
programme of international volunteer rifle compe- 
tition should be introduced, and I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that, by the sympathy which is entertained in 
those countries towards Englishmen, a connecting- 
link of mutual defence would be forged which would 
not require to be strengthened by an immediate of- 
fensive or defensive alliance. 

Unfortunately for the service, it is not generally 

known by the mass of the tax-paying commimity 

that it is not considered the correct thing on the 

part of a Minister to brazen forth the mistakes of 
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his predecessor, when they are not really of an 
immediately dangerous nature, and can be obviated 
if sufficient attention is paid to them; forinstance, 
had Mr. Gathorne Hardy really done this in his 
speech on the condition of our Army Organization, 
a great panic would have been created, to be 
increased by the description of our Navy by Mr. 
Ward Hunt; and this is the consideration, I think, 
which induced His Boyal Highness to call atten- 
tion to his proposed changes in the Autumn Ma- 
noeuvres. We all know that " a stitch in time saves 
nine," and the time which the Duke has gained wiU 
enable him and Mr. Gathome Hardy to see whether 
it is possible to renovate the condition of our 
enfeebled troops to such an extent as to enable 
them to bear the strain of a rapid advance and a 
severe struggle in difficult terrain. The great 
obstacle which the Commander-in-Chief and Mr. 
Gathome Hardy have to encounter in making any 
immediate change is, that Lord Cardwell's sup* 
porters will say that not sufficient length of time 
has been given to prove the success of their chiefs 
plans. The former Minister of War has very 
wisely not committed the mistake of Mr. Gbschen, 
as he has always spoken of future results, not of 
those to be immediately looked for. 

The English Army formerly not only represented 
the fighting class of our society, but was also a 
great receptacle for our surplus population. 

Mr. Cardwell's plan has turned the English 
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Army into a refiige for that section of the popula« 
tion of great cities which is most dangerous and 
obnoxious to the great capitalist and manufacturer; 
in fact, it may be termed a species of juvenile re- 
formatory, founded with the fond hope that the 
short-service system would give sufficient time to 
enable the officers to return their pupils to their 
native homes with improved constitutions and 
morals, and that their places would be occupied in 
the manufactories by able-bodied men drawn from 
the agricultural districts. One of the leading 
journals stated that the desideratum of the short- 
service system was, that it constantly sent into 
the country a set of young men who would rouse 
the national military spirit of the youth of their 
own neighbourhood. I must emphatically say I 
think otherwise, for I believe that one reserve man 
returning in the prime of life to his village, deco- 
rated with medals and good- conduct badges, 
would do more good to the service than a hundred 
juvenile reserve men. 

The miserable spirit of parsimony which is so 
constantly displayed must produce the most per- 
nicious fruits. The soldier, who returns to his 
home with feelings of gratitude towards the State, 
not only saves the expense of the recruiting 
sergeant, but sends numbers to represent him in 
his old corps. 

Lord Cardwell, being a member of a great com- 
mercial Cabinet, was obliged, to a great extent, to 
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arrange his plans in accordance with the views of 
the majority. 

The trading community are vociferous in their 
demands to the Government to induce every 
nation to become fi*ee-traders ; but when the 
Government goes into the labour-market for 
recruits they change their tone. And it is thuis 
we daily see hundreds of the flower of England 
compelled to emigrate to Canada, where, on the 
moment of their landing, they are liable to general 
service. And Colonial Governments have only to 
employ agents to raise a new police force, than 
shoals of young men, many being of the better 
classes, and even retired officers, compete for 
appointment. Why is this? Simply because 
neither can the capitahsts obtain them on their 
own terms, nor will they allow the Government to 
open the ranks to them. The following extract 
from the Morning Post will, to a certain extent, 
bear out the above : — 

" Mr. Gathome Hardy says, with evident truth, 
* that it was of great importance that men should 
be able to perform the duties of their position 
from the beginning, but that in the present state 
of the labour-market we must not expect very 
readily to get the men that could do so.' Cer- 
tainly we do not get them now. And as really 
good men are cheapest in the end, even if they 
cost more at first, we beUeve that it must come to 
ofiering recruits whatever inducements may be 
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found necessary to give the authorities pick and 
choice of the manhood of the country/* 

As the Army and Navy represent the two great 
spending departments of the State, they have been 
made the great political target by the opponents 
of the Government, Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, in 
order to fulfil its promises, was forced to introduce 
what I humbly consider a sham re-organization, 
for it has rendered the present Army and Navy 
List open to comparison with that of France at 
the commencement of the late war. The framers 
of the short-service system appear to have totally 
forgotten that, as a British soldier is liable at any 
moment to be called upon to embark for any port 
in the world, and there to contend against either 
civilized or barbarous nations, and that he must 
not only be highly trained for the purpose of 
counteracting a numerical inferiority of the force 
to which he belongs, but he should also possess a 
robust and strong constitution, in order to enable 
him to endure all vicissitudes of climate and all 
extremes of temperature. And what is most 
extraordinary is, that, when Lord Cardwell found 
that his recruits were unequal to these require- 
ments, he never attempted to discover the reason 
why, although the descendants of that class, who 
have always formed the elite of our Army, now 
for more numerously represented than formerly, 
should persistently decline to enter the ranks. 
Medical statistics prove that the Autumn Ma- 
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noeuvres have brought about the discharge of 
numbers of our young recruits, and they will be 
followed by hundreds of their companions who 
have contracted diseases which will render them 
imfit for service. I will give one instance of the 
working of this system : — A battalion is now 
under orders for India ; prior to its embarkation it 
will be obliged to hand over to the dep6t a 
considerable number of the younger soldiers, to 
whom the climate of India would be certain death. 
A few months after the battalion's arrival in India, 
about 300 men can claim their discharge. If the 
men demand this, what wiU be the condition of the 
battalion, and will the dep6t be able to fill up the 
gap, after providing for the one made prior to the 
battalion's departure for India ? 

The Inspector-General of Recruiting remarks in 
his report that "he looks forward with con- 
siderable doubt and apprehension to the period 
which is gradually approaching when greater 
numbers of the men will be drafted into the Re- 
serve than at present." 



Disinclination to Enlist. 

The following causes, I believe, have a great 
deal to do with preventing men at present from 
enlisting. First : That the impression which was 
created by the disclosures relative to the break- 
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down of our Control Department d\mng the 
Crimean war has never been satisfactorily eradi- 
cated, and unfortimately the present Control sys- 
tem does not appear capable of dispelling it. 
Secondly : The withdrawal of our troops from the 
colonies and dependencies — for we all know what 
attraction the roving life has for a soldier, and it 
is stated that, at the very time when we are begging 
for able-bodied troops, the Indian Government 
can obtain a practically unlimited supply of them. 
Another reason is, the manner in which a man is 
treated when he is invalided, or is of no further 
use to his country, or can claim his discharge. 
All those who read the recent letters which 
appeared in the 'RmeSy under the title of " A Very 
Hard Case," will own that such occurrences do 
not fociUtate recruiting. Not only has the private 
just cause of complaint on this latter head, but also 
the officers, as I know, to my own cost, the manner 
in which the former Government behaved to one 
who is of no fiirther use. 

An officer with a " grievance" may have passed 
into a byword, and consequently those who ven- 
tilate their own are, as a rule, made subjects for 
ridicule; but were these grievances investigated 
in the same equitably disinterested fashion as that 
adopted by courts of law for the discussion of 
pecuniary diflferences between private individuals, 
the great " oi iv TA(f " would not always come 
out with flying colours. 
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In prder to obtain a highly*trained and robust 
Army, I would propose the following systems of 
service ; but before doing so I will call the attention 
of my readers to what I call the great inducement 
Sot recruits to enlist. 

It has been urged that the system of giving 
bounties is in itself highly pernicious to the well- 
being of a young soldier. I say, let the man be 
given, on enlisting, a certificate, stating that he has 
the bounty lodged to his credit in the Savings' 
Bank, and that on his marriage, or at the expira- 
tion of a certain number of years, or on his being 
compelled to leave the service by ill-health, he shall 
receive the bounty ; but if discharged with igno- 
miny, he forfeits both the bounty and any interest 
that may be due to him. 11 the amount due to a 
man for bounty should still be in the Savings' Bank 
on his being passed into the Beserve, he should 
receive an extra gratuity. 

The same system might advantageously be pur- 
sued towards yoimg men enlisting from the Volun- 
teers into the Militia, and from the Militia into the 
line. By carrying out the above system, all the 
former evils resulting from giving men bounties 
on enlistment would be obviated ; at the same time, 
the knowledge that good conduct during his time 
of service would ensure the soldier a comfortable 
sum to fall back upon, when, after serving his 
time, his inclination or health might prompt him 
to turn his sword into a plough-share, exchanging 
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the rough and tumble life of a barrack-room for 
the cheerful hearth of domestic life. 

" Whate'er the fever of thy heart may be, 

One hope boms deeper than thy thirst of fame, 
The hope that sometime, sometime, thou shalt see 
Thy roof-tree o'er thee 

** Is it not better to hang up thy shield. 

And sheath thy sword, while loving hands unlace 
Thy battered helm, than on the stormy field 
To gaze upon thy brother's dying face ? 

" To clasp thy children, and to feel 

Their faithful voices thrill thine ear, 
Than dust, and thunder, and the clash of steel, 
The glory and the fear P 

** To mark the wind, the sunshine and the shower 
Clothe the old battle-field *with harvest ears ; 
To watch thy crops increase, thy garden flower, 
In the green vale which early love endears ? 

*< To see the tree of knowledge stand. 
Fed by Love's light, but not his tears. 
And the wise nations flock beneath the hand 
Of Him who rolls the years ? " 

The terms of service should be as follows : — 
1st. Sixteen years with the colours, and four 
with the Militia, with a retiring pension of 9(2. per 
day, with the liability to form a part of the Beserve 
up to the age of forty-five. For Cavalry, eighteen 
years, enlisting at the age of eighteen. 

2nd. To serve with the colours for a period of 
ten years ; two years in the Militia. Bewards : 
Bounty, pension, or employment in a Qovemment 
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department. Liable to serve in tlie Beserve up to 
tlie age of thirty-six, and if employed in a Gbvem- 
ment department, liable to be attached to sucli a 
department serving with any foreign expedition. 
Cavalry, twelve years, with the same retiring con- 
ditions as above. 

3rd. Fifteen years with the coloiu's ; liable for 
four years to form a part of the military force of 
a colony or dependency. During the first two 
years of colonial service, the Home and Colonial 
Gbvernment to be at liberty to employ him in the 
defence of a neighbouring colony or dependency. 
Cavalry, sixteen years. Rewards : A free passage 
with his wife and family to any part of the Empire 
which he may select, and a grant of land or Govern- 
ment employment after the completion of his mili- 
tary service. (And there can be but little doubt 
that the colony would gladly pay a part of the 
passage money to obtain such a valuable class of 
soldiers.) 

These three systems will be favourably regarded 
by those classes fi-om which the Army will in future 
have to be recruited. If Prussia is unable to keep 
her Beserve at home, how is it possible for any one 
to believe that, in a country like England, the 
miserable stipend which we offer to a Beserve 
soldier will prevent him from migrating to another 
country for the purpose of bettering himself? 

I believe that regiments would gain greatly in 
iudependence and means of self-support, if special 
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attention were directed to the enlisting of a number 
of artisans, and the supplying of every regiment 
with sewing-machines and other implements ; when 
the men could, with the assistance of their wives 
and children, make nearly every article of their 
kit. 

The wives and children of the soldiers on foreign 
service should be specially employed in this manner, 
which could be done at a much less cost than that 
incurred for free labour. 

In order to increase the eflficiency of regiments, 
I think they should be relieved from the duty of 
protecting convict stations and prisons, and from 
the protection of Government property. 

These various duties could be easily performed 
by a body of Military Police composed of Reserve 
men. The inferior oflBces of every Government 
department should be thrown open to the Reserve 
of the Army, and some of the superior places should 
be given to officers who have passed the necessary 
examination. 

As regards our military arsenals, steps ought to 
be gradually taken so that the entire persormel 
should consist of military men, and the mechanics 
and labourers should be bond fide soldiers, who, 
when the work was slack, should be exercised in 
military manoeuvres ; and all the children employed 
should be the offspring of military men. 
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Defenob op Colonies. 

I would propose tliat our foreign possessions 
should be defended by native levies oflBcered by 
Englisbmen and by Marines. The latter should 
be attached to the fleet on the station, so that if 
their health required they could be at any momen*; 
relieved. In all the unhealthy stations where the 
white population is greatly in the minority, the 
garrisons should consist principally of disciplined 
companies, officered by men who have risen from 
the ranks. 

It must not be forgotten that my system of 
service would in itself give the large colonies first- 
rate cadres. 

As regards the Marines, I consider it is highly 
necessary that a country like England should 
always possess a very large force of them. Re- 
cruited as they generally are from our country 
districts, they are far more healthy than our 
present class of linesmen, and better adapted to 
endure the vicissitudes of foreign climates. In 
fact, we ought to have a regular Marine Army. 
Had there been a few Marine Engineer officers on 
board our ships off the (jold Coast, they would 
have been of the greatest assistance. It must be 
evident to every practical man that a Marine must 
be of far more value to a country like England 
than a land soldier. 
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The suggestion to establish a force of Mounted 
Biflemen has met with a great many opponents in 
England, apparently mainly from the reason that 
Mounted Riflemen in course of time will become 
cavalry, and the expense involved extremely 
onerous to'the country. But its supporters need 
not be disheartened. Most officers now agree that 
cavalry can be employed advantageously to act as 
infantry ; that, in case of a rapid advance, infantry 
can be conveyed in carts or on the backs of 
elephants, and even, in pestilential climates, on the 
backs of native carriers. 

Should the Duke of Cambridge's plan for con- 
centrating a large force on some strategical point 
for opposing the enemy who has just landed be 
supplemented by a real landing of an army from a 
part of our Navy supposed to have out-manoeuvred 
a fleet which has had to protect our coast, I deem 
it highly advisable that Earl Mount Charles's 
Mounted Biflemen and Colonel Bower's Mounted 
Bifle Volunteers should be placed under the com- 
mand of some experienced officer for the purpose 
of proving what they can do in opposing the 
enemy's landing. 

It seems totally to be forgotten that in times of 
peace only a part of the regiment would require to 
be mounted. Let us suppose that we had to land 
an army in an ally's country to assist in its 
defence. Now, if there were four or five thousand 
infantry soldiers who could act as Mounted Bifle- 
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men, would it not greatly increase the efficiency of* 
the force, as our ally would in all probability be 
able to place a large number of horses at our dis- 
posal collected foi" that purpose P 

When I remember the stories I have heard as a 
boy, how the smugglers used to land their cargoes 
and gallop across the farmers' fields, leaving a 
keg of brandy as a price for the trespass, the idea 
has often struck me that the expression ** Horse* 
Marine " could be realized. If these sturdy sailors 
could jump out of the boats and ride across country 
encumbered with their smuggled wares, and ready 
to hold their own against the Coast Guard, it 
seems to me not impossible that the Marine could 
be with advantage converted into a real Horse- 
Marine. I would therefore propose that a certain 
number of men of each Marine company should be 
instructed in cavalry drill. No one will deny that 
if some of the crew of a boat which has to land on 
the enemy's coast for the purpose of reconnoitering 
could mount the first horses they find, and on 
their backs scour the country for the purpose of 
gaining information as to the movements of the 
enemy, the advantage gained would be very con- 
siderable. 

I have never been able to understand why the 
authorities should refuse the suggestion that an 
amphibious army like that of our own should be 
taught how to swim, how to get in and out of a 
boat, and how to manage the sails and oars, and 
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have a special drill with the object of preventing 
the landing of boats' crews. The failure of the 
Italians to effect a landing on the Island of Idzza 
was mainly attributable to their ignorance of all 
things connected with the sea. What would have 
become of the Ashantee Expedition if the natives, 
who so kindly carried them on their backs from 
the boats to the dry land, had deserted en masse 
on the arrival of the transports with the troops ? 

Every one knows, who has seen anything of war, 
how useful it is if you have some men in your 
company who can saddle a horse and keep on its 
back, or harness a horse and manage to hold the 
reins. 

In order to enable the Government to know at 
any moment the number of eflficient recruits it can 
draft into the ranks, I would propose that every 
Militia and Volunteer regiment should keep a re- 
cruiting list, in which should be entered the names 
of those men who are ready to join the ranks of a 
twin corps when called upon. After a certain 
number of years, if their services have not been 
required, they should receive a small bounty, and 
the right to wear a medal; and I think that a 
similar book should be kept at every district head- 
quarters, for the purpose of enabling young men 
of the vicinity to volunteer their services. They 
should be allowed the right of wearing a medal, 
and receiving medical treatment during the time 
they retain their name on the register. Moreover, 
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that any man who retains his name on the register 
should be entitled to have a claim for Gk>yemment 
employment. 

Intelligenoe Depabtment. 

In order to enable the officers of the two services 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the working 
and organization of the Military and Naval esta- 
blishments of the great States of Europe, a certain 
number of them should be attached to the different 
Embassies. I would allow any officer three months* 
leave, on condition of his returning with a sufficient 
amount of information required by the Intelligence 
Department on any subject. If his information 
was of a very superior nature, he should be noted 
down for a Staff appointment. Officers of the 
Medical and Control departments should also be 
encouraged to travel, for the purpose of obtaining 
information. As there are many rich officers in 
the Army who would gladly forego a part of their 
pay if they could obtain prolonged leave, the saving 
which would be thus effected could go towards 
paying the travelling expenses of those whom the 
Intelligence Department has found capable of ob- 
taining any information they required. 

The Foreign and Colonial Office should always 
be in direct communication with the Intelligence 
Department, and a portion of the Secret Service 
money should be annually placed at its disposal. 

\ 
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Our Consuls should furnish, ftom time to time, 
the condition of the crops of the countries where 
they reside, and keep a strict watch upon all mili- 
tary and naval affairs, and that reasonable sums of 
money should be supplied to them for that object. 

Captains in our Marine service should be en- 
couraged, by pecuniary rewards, to give informa- 
tion concerning the dockyards, the sea-coast defence, 
and where the largest number of the mercantile 
fleet of any foreign flag is to be found during 
certain periods of the year. 

Every officer supplying the Intelligence Depart- 
ment with information should be called upon, on 
oath, to describe the way in which he obtained it ; 
and to state whether any person is cognizant of 
the fact of his intendiug to place the Department 
in possession of it. Officers should be particularly 
requested on no account to inform their friends or 
relatives of their being in any way connected with 
the Intelligence Department. 

It will be highly desirable that the Intelligence 
Department should place itself in communication 
with all the great engineering and railway firms, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the working 
and condition of foreign railways and State under- 
takings. Every Military Attach^, before being 
accredited to a foreign Government, should know 
at least three languages, and should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the organization of the army of 
the State, together with its military and political 
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history. In every Embassy there should be a 
Commercial Attach^, who should supply the Intel- 
ligence Department, through the medium of the 
Foreign Office, at certain periods with a complete 
analysis of the commercial and financial condition 
of the country and its policy, as a useful check on 
the reports of the Consular Agents. From the 
former class we should select our Consuls-Gteneral. 

I think it would not be a bad plan if an officer 
was selected in every regiment for the purpose of 
instructing intelligent non-commissioned officers 
in the French and German languages. This would 
be of invaluable benefit, not only to the country, 
but also to thQ men themselves. The knowledge 
of foreign languages has always been regarded as 
a great desideratum and reason for promotion 
during time of war. In this our own troops are 
remarkably deficient, because they are not drafted 
fi:*om all classes of society, as is the case with con- 
tinental armies. 

The acquirements of our adjutants of the present 
day are, in my opinion, not sufficient, when we 
take into consideration the multifarious duties they 
would have to perform in time of a war in a 
foreign country. 

Volunteer Fire Beigadb and Civil Police. 

Any one who witnessed the conflagration of the 
Pantechnicon must have had serious misgivings as 
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to whether we have a sufficient number of fire- 
brigades and police to arrest the progress of the 
flames and preserve order, should two or three such 
disasters occur about the same time. But what 
would the condition of London be, or any of our 
great commercial emporiums, if similar conflagra- 
tions were brought about by revolutionary incen- 
diarism ? 

I would propose that the Government, in con- 
junction with the municipal authorities of our large 
towns, should do their utmost to increase the 
number of our fire brigades, and that there should 
be a large force of special constables attached to 
each volunteer fire brigade, who, at any moment 
they arrived on the scene of action, should be 
placed under the command of an officer selected 
for that purpose. It always seems to me a great 
pity that special constables have not a thorough 
organization of their own, so that every police- 
officer could know the number and whereabouts of 
the special constables of his district. Moreover, I 
feel convinced that there are some thousands of 
well-to-do men in London who would be ready to 
enroll their names and form a thoroughly efficient 
body, which I should term " civil police." Amateur 
fire service has always enjoyed more or less popu- 
larity among, the upper classes, and if encouraged 
there is no doubt that most valuable assistance 
could be insured in time of need, both from them 
and the prosperous mercantile community. Should 

2 
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any man of more than usual popularity and energy 
set in motion a scheme of this nature among his 
immediate circle of admirers, success would be a 
certainty, and, if I am not mistaken, self-support- 
ing brigades would, in many instances, be organ- 
ized, as was the case during the Regency and early 
part of George the Fourth's reign. 

Government should supply the smaller towns 
with fire-engines, provided they have a sufficient 
number of volunteer firemen. The engine should 
be placed under the custody of a pensioned fire- 
man. As regards the great towns, all public 
buildings should have an efficient fire-brigade at 
the Government's expense, the firemen to be com- 
posed of reserve men; and with reference to volun- 
teer fire-brigades, the Government, in conjunction 
with the municipal authorities, should divide the 
town in certain districts, providing each with a 
fire-engine, on condition that each district is will- 
ing to organize the necessary volunteer firemen 
and special police, and acknowledge the authority 
of a special fireman. In fact, the brigades should 
be manoeuvred at a certain time of night in the 
difierent large thoroughfares for the purpose of 
ascertaining the force they can bring to collect in 
the vicinity of our great buildings. 

In the system of supply, again, a great saving 
could undoubtedly be effected. The Control De- 
partment ought to represent a superior kind of co- 
operative store department, constituted for the 
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purpose of doing away with the middle-man or con- 
tractor, and purchasing anything required for the 
Army in any market of the world. Political in- 
fluence would, if this was carried out, become 
useless. No practical economy can ever be effected 
in our great spending departments so loug as the 
supplies to meet the requirements of the two forces 
are made dependent on the influence and avarice 
of monopolists. 

OuE Navy. 

If we compare the following statement made by 
Mr. Goschen — " It was a permanent national duty 
not to suffer it to fall below the strength necessary 
for the maintenance of the national honour, the 
defence of our vast imperial interests, and the 
inviolability of our shores," — ^with Mr. Ward 
Hunt's speech on fhe condition of our Navy, 
I think my readers will agree with me as to 
the desirability of forming a Committee of 
Safety, composed of Members of both Houses, 
to be assisted, by a certain number of naval en- 
gineers, who should annually report to Parliament 
on the condition of our first and second line of 
defence, until H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh is 
vested with rights superior to any hitherto ac- 
knowledged in our administration, with the title 
of Lord High Admiral of the British Empire. Let 
us hear what one of the most determined supporters 
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of the late Government says of the present 
condition of our Fleet. We may be certain that, 
if such disclosures had been made to the under- 
writers at Lloyd's, or any great shipowning firm, 
concerning the true condition of the ship^in which 
they were interested, they would act in nearly the 
same way as I have above advised. "At any rate, 
I am prepared to say that the force of ships and 
men referred to by the Secretary of the Admiralty 
would be totally inadequate for our requirements 
on even the commencement of a war with a first- 
class Power." 

The British tax-payer will be now convinced 
that all that he has been told about the necessity 
of having a civilian placed at the head of the Navy 
is not entirely correct ; and the only means by 
which we can prevent a Battle of Dorking is 
either a Committee of Safety or a Lord High 
Admiral of England, who will be, from his position, 
placed above the exigencies of party politics. 

The recent comments which the Times has made 
on the excuses which our naval Ministers have 
brought forward in extenuation of their want of 
knowledge of the Navy on assuming office, must 
have recalled to many of its readers the idea of 
placing square men into round holes, or vice versa, 
— a process doubtless not very agreeable to a Minis- 
ter — but it must make a ten times more disagreeable 
impression on the British tax-payer when he con- 
siders that the Navy represents the first line of 
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England's defence, and is one of the largest 
spending departments of the State. In all proba- 
bility the idea will occur to him that, if national 
exigency were not made subservient to political, 
the chance of seeing foreign soldiers consuming 
eatables and drinkables in his establishment gratis 
would be considerably lessened. It is true that the 
organization of the Navy Department is of such 
a nature that it can greatly assist in turning a 
square man into a round one — and to its credit, be 
it said, it has several times performed this opera- 
tion in a satisfactory manner to all parties — and I 
am glad to see, from Mr. Ward Hunt's speech, that 
he has availed himself of the assistance of his 
department, and not followed his predecessor's 
example. 

Before making any further comments on our 
Navy, I beg to call the attention of my readers to 
some extracts from the following works : — 

1. "An Essay towards a Method of speedily 
Manning a Fleet upon any sudden Emergency." 
London: Printed for William Sanders, at the 
Ship, Fleet Street, 1754. 

2. "Some Considerations on the Reasonableness 
and Necessity of Encreasing and Encouraging the 
Seamen. Founded on the gracious Expressions in 
their favour contained in His Majesty's Speech 
from the Throne, with some proposed Schemes, 
Ac, &c." London : J. Roberts, Warwick Lane, 
1728. 51 pp. Price One Shilling. 
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Form of Registry Ticket in the Act. 



By (he principal 

Officers and 

Commissioners for 

Registering Seamen. 



These are to certify that A, B., aged , 

being man, of a complexion, is 

registered for the service of His Majesty's Navy, 
according to an Act of Parliament made in the 
7th year of His Majesty's reign, entitled " An Act 
for the Increase and Encouragement of Seamen." 
And the said A. B. is accordingly registered in the 
books of this office, onthe 3rd of October, 1690. 
Commissioners of Sick and Hurt, 

John Hill. 

Commissioners of the Navy, ( ^' Tindbell. 

I J. Baker. 
By Command, 

E. Buck. 



In 1696 a Register for Seamen was opened, by 
Act of Parliament, 7th King William IIL, pro- 
posing to register 10,000 men at hi. per annum. 

Act of Parliament, 7th King William IIL 
(Preamble.) 
Forasmuch as the strength and safety of this 
and other His Majesty's realms and dominions do 
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very much depend upon the furnishing and sup- 
plying His Majesty's Royal Navy with a com- 
petent number of able marines and seamen which 
may be in readiness at all times for that service, 
&c., &c. 

The 6th section limits the number to 30,000 
men, at 21. per annum per man. 

The 12th section limits the ages for compulsory 
service. 

Plan considered by Prince George of Denmark 
and a Parliamentary Committee. 

1. To form all seamen or seafaring men into a 
body, and enter them all into the immediate ser- 
vice and pay of the Government. 

Names and abodes to be registered, and books 
kept at all the ports by collectors of customs. 

To be allowed half pay when not employed, and 
the Government to find men for merchant ships 
at 268. per month, and king's ships at 23$. per 
month. The difference to pay the half-pay men. 

In 1728, the number of men employed in the 
Navy and Mercantile Marine was 150,000. 



A Bill for the more speedy and effectual Manning 
of His Majesty* Fleets a^s it was engrossed and 
ordered for a third reading. 

{Printed in the year 1 744.) 

Whereas, &c. 

Be it enacted, that from and af t€r the 1 st day 
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of June, 1744, the Churcliwardens and Overseers 
of every Parish shall make an extract list of all 
Seamen, Seafaring-men and Fishermen. And all 
British vessels before sailing shall transmit a list 
to the Admiralty, and from these lists, on the 
application of the Lord High Admiral, the re- 
quisite proportional number of all seamen who 
may be required shall be balloted for ; and that all 
shall serve in rotation. 

Substitutes may be provided on paying 7/. All 
those who volunteer to have a yearly additional 
pay of 7i. 

No apprentice to a merchant vessel shall be 

liable before the age of eighteen, &c 

from which it will be seen that the idea of bal- 
loting was entertained many years ago. 

Admiral Osborne, in his pamphlet, speaks in 
the following forcible language of the present 
condition and future prospects of our Navy: — 
" Whether we are really prepared, on the sudden 
outbreak of war (and all modem wars are sudden 
and unexpected), to send to sea such a force of 
efficiently manned war-ships as will not only 
cope with the existing Navy of any first-class 
Naval Power, or any two of them, but at the pame 
time protect our vast Colonial Empire and com- 
merce, deprived of which Great Britain would 
sink to a second-rate condition; and a starving 
population, dependent on their daily food for the 
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highway of the seas being kept open, might rise 
against Rulers who had so inadequately provided 
for their safety and welfare." 



Naval Eecruits. 

If the Navy wishes to take advantage of the 
stream of emigration which is constantly leaving 
our shores, I think the inducement of a free 
passage with wife and children, with a liability to 
serve in the Colonial Naval Reserve, should be 
annually offered to a certain number of sailors 
who have served their time. This would doubt- 
less reconnect the Navy with the agricultural 
districts, from which some of our best admirals 
and sailors have come ; and I once heard one of 
the greatest of our naval men say, " There is 
nothing can beat a ploughman;" and I think that 
if my system of bounties were introduced it would 
improve the saving habits of the sailor, which the 
world says is not proverbial in that branch of the 
service. 

The Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

For many years past a good deal has been 
written and said as to the feasibility of improving 
and strengthening the connexion between the 
Navy and our Mercantile Marine. To carry out 
this idea, the Naval College at Greenwich should 
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be thrown open to the Mercantile Marine of the 
British Empire, and this college should be endowed 
with a large number of fellowships or scholarships. 
All young naval officers, on their ships being paid 
off, should, if they can pass a certain examination, 
be allowed to pursue their studies gratis at the 
college, and be provided with a sleeping apartment. 
After a certain period, they should be called upon 
to pass another examination, which, if successfully 
accomplished, should entitle them to be attached, 
diuing the time they are on shore, to one of our 
Naval Establishments, for the purpose of acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of all that appertains to 
these establishments. On obtaining the proper 
certificates from the officials, they should, on 
being placed on half-pay, be either given a post in 
a dockyard or naval arsenal, or be drafted into 
the Reserve. No officer of our Mercantile Marine 
should be admitted into the college without certi- 
ficates from the Board of Trade; they would 
naturally not be attached to our Naval Establish- 
ments after passing their college examination, but 
could, if they desired it, reside on board a man-of- 
war for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
naval tactics and gunnery. A certain number 
should- be allowed to pursue their studies gratis. 

My plan for allowing the Mercantile Marine the 
use of the Naval College could be advantageously 
exercised by enacting that all marine engineers 
who have firequented the college should be bound 
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to . serve with the Naval Reserve in the case of 
war. Medical students, who intend becoming 
doctors on board our Mercantile Marine, should 
be allowed to attend our naval hospitals under 
similar conditions. 

Well-conducted sailors, on the ship being paid 
off, should be employed in our naval establishments, 
especially for the purpose of being instructed in 
the knowledge of repairing ironclads. From 
what I have seen of the domestic life of coast- 
guardsmen, if Jack received only a little tuition on 
board ship, he would in his leisure hours be 
able to make the greater part of his kit, and I 
think that his wife and children should receive free 
quarters during his absence, and, in return for the 
accommodation, work at the Government work- 
shops. 

Naval Establishments. 

In case of war, we should possess a most valuable 
second line of defence by making our naval estab- 
lishments in every sense of the word naval ones. 
Besides, in an economical point of view, a sailor 
who is a good mechanic is far more valuable to 
the Government than a civilian. The Government 
is bound to adopt free trade when she can gain by 
it. It would seem that, in the long run, ships 
built in naval dockyards do not cost so much as 
those that have been made in private ones — I 
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mean as regards repairs. One of the reported 
drawbacks to ironclads is the difficulty in repairing 
them when abroad. Now, if most of the crew 
understood this, a great saving would be made if 
the ship had to go into a foreign port for the 
repair of her plating or boilers. 

Mercantile Marine. 

In order to increase the efficiency of the Mercan- 
tile Marine, I would enact that all ships conveying 
mails, or in employment of Government, should 
carry a certain number of reserve men on board 
as part of the crew, especially emigrant ships. 
Secondly, that underwriters in insuring a ship 
should stipulate that reserve men should form a 
part of her crew in proportion to the danger 
which the ship has to encounter during her 
voyage. This would prevent many accidents, and 
would enable the crew to make a defence if 
attacked by pirates, and in case of a sudden decla- 
ration of war they would be able to get into port. 
Whilst speaking on this subject, I would propose 
that at all our great colonial ports there should be- 
a dep6t of naval guns, which could be used on 
board a merchant vessel for her defence on her 
homeward voyage. The reserve men whom I have 
mentioned should consist of two classes — the firstj 
sailors who have been passed into the reserve; 
second, mercantile seamen who have passed a 
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prescribed examination qualifying them to rank 
with the former. 



Second LjIne of Defence. 

The unsatisfactory information which the pubhc 
has been made acquainted with through the 
debates on our Navy Estimates renders it of the 
greatest importance that the subject of the de- 
fence of our harbours and sea-coasts should be 
thoroughly investigated, and it will then be demon- 
strated whether Admiral Sherard Osborne's plan 
for the formation of a Naval Reserve is feasible or 
not. I have myself constantly urged the neces- 
sity of manoeuvring our Army, in conjunction with 
our Naval Brigade and Reserve Navy, in imme- 
diate vicinity of the sea-coast, for the purpose of 
making them practically acquainted with the work 
which they would have to perform in the case of a 
sudden invasion — and this especially applies to our 
Militia and Volunteers and sea-coast Artillery. 

Reserve Mercantile Navy. 

Every great mercantile port should be bound, 
after due notice had been given to the commander 
of the district, to place at the disposal of the 
Government a certain number of swift-sailing 
cruisers, capable of being used either for the 
destruction of the enemy's commerce or Govem- 
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ment despatch-boats. In order to obtain vessels 
of superior quality the Government should enter 
into arrangements with the different great ship- 
owners at certain ports to forward to them a 
description of the vessels which they intend 
placing at the disposal of the Government. 

Admu'al Osborne's idea, encouraging noblemen 
and owners of yachts to be identified with the 
Naval Reserve in certain districts, deserves the 
notice of the naval authorities, as many yachts 
are admirably adapted for doing the service of 
despatch-boats, and could keep excellent watch in 
the Channel for the enemy's cruisers. 

This would enable the Government inspectors 
to make a personal examination of the vessels, to 
see if they are adapted for warfare. Not being 
sufficiently well acquainted with naval matters to 
speak with authority on the officering and manning 
of these vessels, I leave it to those who are better 
informed than myself. 

Colonial Naval Reserve. 

This force should consist of those ironclads which 
the Times advises should be kept, with a part of 
their crew, in the ports of our Colonies, assisted 
by those ships which the Colonial Government has 
agreed to take over from their large shipowning 
firms in case of danger of war. The complement 
of the ironclads should be made up of sailors 
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found by the Colonial Government. The Colonial 
ships' crews should be partly found by the owners, 
the remainder being supplied by the Navy. 
During the time the Colonial cruisers remained in 
their own waters, their Government should defray 
a part of the expenses of keeping them afloat ; but, 
when out of them, the entire expense should fall 
on the Home Government, which arrangement 
would be in every way equitable, as the latter 
would gain by the certainty of a trustworthy 
addition to its force whenever its own resources 
for action in other quarters fell short of its 
requirements. In case of loss, by the foundering 
or destruction of a vessel, the damages should be 
defrayed by that portion of the Empire for whose 
protection she was destined^ should she at the 
time be in the seas of the Colony, otherwise the 
Home Government should undertake the entire 
responsibility. The same theory is applicable to 
the division of prizes. It must be understood 
that the arming and supplying the ships with the 
necessary ammunition should be carried out at the 
expense of the Home Government. 

System op Substitution. 

The system of substitution contains in itself all the 
germs of dissatisfaction attributed to impressment, 
because the idea is totally un-English. No Eng- 
lishman will understand the reason why a man, 
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who possesses a little more money than himself, 
should be able to shirk the danger. The last 
French war revealed the firightful abuses which 
favouritism and money could effect, and I think 
any one who will take the trouble of going into the 
details of what took place when our own Militia 
was called out, will find that the dissatisfaction 
which was then expressed mainly resulted from the 
system of substitution. It was the knowledge 
that every class in the South was serving in the 
ranks that enabled its army to hold out so valiantly 
against the North. 

As regards the law of impressment, I do not see 
why it should be repeated unless it is unanimously 
demanded. In fact, I look upon it as a stepping- 
stone to the introduction of general service in the 
country without the right of substitution. 

In speaking of the Eeserve, I call the attention 
of my readers to one of the principal inducements 
offered by Admiral Osborne to improve the condi- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine. He says, " Our 
forefathers, whether statesmen, merchants, or 
sailors, fully recognized the wisdom of and neces- 
sity for a fund to which the aged, worn-out, or 
wounded merchant sailor should look, as a means 
of rescue for himself, or his wife and family, from 
the workhouse. There was less genius then in 
Great Britain maybe, but there appears to have 
been more common-sense." And he goes on fur- 
ther to propose the establishment of a Merchant 
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Seamen's Pension Fund, supported by the seamen, 
shipowners, and underwiters. This, if carried 
out, I feel convinced would prevent any Reserve 
man from deserting, as he would have to renoimce 
two pensions. 

Supply System. 

In order to ascertain whether any great saving 
can be really effected in the present supply system 
for the Army and Navy, a list of the prices paid 
by Government for all articles supplied to them by 
civilians for the last two or three years should be 
drawn up. The Foreign Office should call upon 
all our Consular Agents to state whether these 
articles could not have been bought in foreign 
markets, and dispatched to those points where 
they were required, at a less cost than if purchased 
in England. The Colonial Minister should obtain 
the same information from the Colonies and depen- 
dencies. In framing the list of prices of foreign 
and colonial markets, the compilers must remember 
that a large portion of the goods could be tran- 
sported to their destination by our Navy or Mails. 

2nd. Whether Government manufactories could 
not supply the departments at a cheaper rate 
than civilians — ^in particular as regards iron and 
steel plates, and material for war, and the building 
and fitting-out of ships ? 

3rd. Whether it would not be cheaper for the 
D 2 
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Government to convey an expedition like that 
to Ashantee in men-of-war instead of merchant- 
men? 

4th. Whether, instead of buying the horses for 
Autumn Manoeuvres from a dealer in London, they 
could not be purchased at a less price by officers 
in command of districts throughout the United 
Kingdom ? Whether the supply of horses for the 
Army could not be effected greatly to its benefit 
by the introduction of military studs ? 

And lastly, whether the employment of all able- 
bodied men undergoing sentences of imprisonment 
or penal servitude, in the construction of fortifi- 
cations and Government buildings, would not be 
highly advantageous ? 
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HonSfl OF COMMOKB, 

2^rd March, 1881. 

Dear Mb. Eathbone, 

Much as I was flattered by your proposal to 
reprint an article written by me so far back as 1854, I 
was disposed to doubt its application to the drcumstances 
of the present time. But on reading it again, after an 
interval of many years, I am surprised to find how many 
obstacles to efiective legislation then prevailed, and how 
few measures have since been taken to correct acknow- 
ledged imperfections and abuses in the old system of 
Parliamentary procedure. 

It is no new complaint that Parliament too often 
finds itself unequal to the dischaige of its many arduous 
duties. Committees have been appointed, year after 
year, to consider changes of practice adapted to the 
requirements of modem times ; but their labours have 
been curiously sterile. The embarrassments and short- 
comings of Parliament have been exposed, again and 
again ; but all parties have hitherto recoiled from bold 
and effectual remedies for evils which none are able to 
deny. 

In the present Session, the House of Commons has 
been forced, by a grave emergency, to invite the Speaker 
to frame new rules for its guidance, which it had never 
ventured to make itself. When so exceptional a course 
has been adopted, the occasion seems favourable for 
reviewing, once more, the general arrangements of the 
House for the transaction of its important business. 

I have long been persuaded that adequate results 
cannot be obtained from the abounding talents, industry, 
and public spirit of so numerous a body as the House 
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of Commons, without a careful division of labour among 
its members. To this principle I first adverted in 1854 ; 
and I have since enforced it, on numerous occasions, 
before Committees of Inquiry. Should this principle be 
effectively carried out, the House could relieve itself 
from that excessive pressure of public afisurs which tends 
to impair its credit and efficiency ; while its members, 
instead of being wearied with tedious debates, and irk- 
some walks through the division lobbies, would find 
scope for their special talents in labours more congenial 
to their own tastes, and more conducive to the public 
good. 

^ What ought to be a most honourable service,' said 
the late Lord Ossington, ^ has become almost intolerable 
slavery ' ; and such is the present feeling of a great number 
of members now suffering from the vexations and dia- 
appointments of Parliamentary life. 

The House of Commons having renounced the trial of 
election petitions, and the pressure of private Bill l^is- 
lation having lately become less severe, the experiment 
of delegating other business to committees may now be 
tried, without making unreasonable demands upon the 
services of its members. 

In offering you my personal acknowledgments for the 
compliment you have paid me in reprinting this article, 
I hope I may be allowed to express my seose of the 
value of your own labours in a cause which we have both 
striven to promote. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

T. EESKINE MAY. 
William Bathbonb, Esq., M.P. 
&c, dbc. Ac. 
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While Cabinet Councils, the Press, and the Public are dis- 
cussing improvements in our representative system, we will 
venture to solicit attention to another question of public policy 
— of less political importance, it is true, yet scarcely less con- 
cerned in the good government of this coxmtry — we mean the 
machinery of legislation. The first political object to be desired 
in a free country is the best practicable constitution of the 
Legislature ; the second is its successful operation, as shown 
by good laws, wise councils, fruitful inquiries, and practical 
efficiency. It is not sufficient to provide for the election of the 
fittest representatives of the people : but, having been brought 
together, they must be set to work so as to become efficient 
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instruments of legislation. Organisation is not less essential in 
a Senate than in a factory ; and in both alike, however skilfdl 
may be the * hands,' their several parts must be nicely adjiMted, 
in order to realise the full results of their combined exertions. 

Under a well-ordered system much may be done, even 
with bad materials. If, according to Home Tooke's cynical 
suggestion, a rope were drawn round the market-place for 
representatives of the people, political drilling would not be 
without its benefits. The roughest recruits become in time 
good soldiers ; and Hullah's pupils, though no musicians, elicited 
the highest praise of the great Duke, who had never seen * such 
discipline in his life.' What, then, may not be expected from 
the organised and well-directed energies of the chosen men of 
our Senate — enlightened, capable, and ambitious ? 

And truly there is enough for them to do 1 Never were so 
many important functions combined in a deliberative assembly 
as in the British Parliament. Our legislation has become the 
most difficult and complicated of human labours ; and the utmost 
facilities which experience can suggest will merely afford a 
slight alleviation of its pressure. Happy were our Gemian 
ancestors in their simple assemblies I A few of their leaders 
made short speeches, to which their audience responded in a 
maimer very significant, but, according to our notions, some- 
what disorderly. < Si displicuit sent^entia, fremitu adspemantur : 
sin placuit, frameas concutiunt.' Weary debates, from night till 
morning, under the glare of Bude lights, are amongst the 
discoveries as well as penalties of modem civilisation. 

So many circumstances have contributed to enlarge the powers 
and increase the activity of Parliament, that of late years it has 
been continually working at ' high pressure.' A vast arrear of 
legislation had long been accumulating upon us. After a century 
of inaction, and three-and-twenty years of war, the statesmen 
of our own time have had to do the work of many generations— 
to unmake as well as to make laws — ^to detect and expose 
abuses — to break down monopolies — ^to bear up against corrupt 
interests — to resist prejudices which had long been sanctioned 
by our laws — ^and to adopt higher principles and a wiser policy. 
But much as they have had to accomplish— and however 
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speedily and well it has sometimes been done — the necessities 
of our age and country have still been in advance of their utmost 
endeavours. A new life has grown up in the British Empire 
and people. In population, wealth, enterprise, and commerce, 
in science and the arts, in political enlightenment, in moial and 
social advancement, our progress has been without a parallel in 
the histoiy of the world. And while the requirements of an 
advancing society have demanded the aids of sound legislation, 
our popular institutions and a free press have caused an extra- 
ordinary strain upon the Legislature. And well and wisely, 
on the whole, has Parliament met the increasing demands upon 
its energies. The history of England since the Peace, not 
written by Alison, or any pseudo-philosopher of his school, is 
creditable to the sagacity of our statesmen, and the enlightened 
wisdom of the Legislature. Generally keeping pace with the 
spirit of the times — sometimes being even in advance of it, as 
in the repeal of the Catholic disabilities — ^they have, at the same 
time, resisted changes, however strongly urged, which were not 
consistent with the general policy of our institutions. 

Satisfactory as we must pronounce the general results of 
our legislation to have been ;* yet, when we observe, from day 
to day, the process by which they are practically wrought out, 
we cannot help wondering that they should ever have been 
accomplished. The political difficulties of legislation in a 
popular assembly are sufficiently great ; but when to these are 
added a defective organisation, an insufficient division of labour, 
and indefinite fieu;ilities for obstructive debate, they can only be 
overcome by such struggles and sacrifices as ought not to be 
exacted of those who devote themselves to the public service. 
The process of legislation has not kept pace with its increasing 
requirements. ' We have outgrown our forms,' said Sir John 
Pakington, in the last Session ; and we trust that Parliament 
will subscribe to his opinion. 

The antiquity of our Parliamentary forms, and the almost 
imvarying steadiness with which they have been observed for at 
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least three centuries, is a remarkable feature of our Constitution. 
Precedents for most of the proceedings of both Houses may be 
found in the very first volumes of their journals, recorded in 
a language now quaint and obsolete; but outliving, by the 
mere force of usage, our written laws, and passing unscathed 
through civil wars and revolutions. There is a dignity as well 
as merit in this force of ancient custom, which secures a more 
willing and reverential obedience than any modem rules or 
byelaws. In the House of Commons the cry of * Order 1 ' has a 
prescriptive authority, while in other assemblies it is more often 
the signal for confusion. But this reverence for custom is not 
without its evils. Politicians of every shade had long agreed in 
regarding the British Constitution with pride, until the venera- 
tion of many had degenerated into fanaticism. It was ^ holy 
ground,' and all around and about it was holy. And everything 
seemed to be near it and to concern it. To disfranchise a 
corrupt borough, to reform a corporation, to repeal the duty on 
com, or to leave off hanging men for sheep-stealing, were all 
* inroads upon our glorious Constitution,' until the phrase could 
scarcely be repeated without a smile. And thus has it been 
with our Parliamentary customs, which are a part of the Con- 
stitution. We have been proud of them — and with good cause. 
We have seen them adopted — often to the very letter — in every 
deliberative assembly in the world; in France, Belgium, the 
United States of America, and all the British Colonies. Their 
adoption elsewhere is partly due to their own proved excellence, 
and partly to the prestige attaching, in every free country, to 
British institutions. But here again, the true faith has not 
been unmixed with idolatry ; and to discontinue an old form 
was to cast down an idol. With the exception of the daily 
distribution of the printed Votes and Proceedings, for which we 
are mainly indebted to the zeal of the late Mr. fiickman, we 
cannot recall a single change, of any importance, in Parlia- 
mentary practice, before the fieform Act. In matters of form 
the Commons had almost exposed themselves to Napoleon's 
sarcasm upon the Bourbons: 'lis n'ont rien appris — ils 
n'ont rien oubli6.' 

An example of this continued reluctance to change may be 
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found in the Eeport on the Office of Speaker, which we have 
placed at the head of this article. In 1606, the House, having 
suffered inconvenience from the absence of their Speaker^ ap- 
pointed a committee to search for precedents, * thereby the 
better to direct themselves what were meet to be done here- 
after, upon all occasions of the Speaker's absence, by sickness 
or otherwise.' The Speaker, however, recovered; and the 
Committee of 1853 express their regret * that the Committee 
(of 1606) which had been appointed to consider the very same 
matters which, after a lapse of nearly 250 years, have now 
been referred to your Committee, made no report to the House.' 
That is to say, for 250 years nothing had been done to prevent 
the recurrence of an evil, which, during that time, had frequently 
been experienced. And, true to the instinct of the House of 
Commons^ the Committee now approach the subject with * great 
caution ' and ^ apprehension ' ; offering, as one of their reasons 
for recommending the least possible change, Hhe reluctance 
apparently entertained by the House, in former times,' to do 
anything that was necessary in the matter. And so it has been 
on other occasions. 

Some statesmen have been foremost in opposing changes in 
the procedure of Parliament, while others have regarded them 
with indifference ; caring little to understand them, and under- 
valuing their political importance. Of all our public men who 
have concerned themselves with this department of Parliamentary 
Reform, the present Speaker stands pre-eminent. Fitted by his 
talents, and qualified by his previous training and acquirements, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre was marked out for the high office to which 
he was elected. An active county member, an experienced and 
able magistrate, he soon became known as an unrivalled 
chairman of Parliamentary Committees. Here he displayed the 
conspicuous talents, judgment, tact, and urbanity, for which he 
has since been distinguished on a wider and more honourable 
field. His eminent services in the chair are universally acknow- 
ledged. The Commons are justly proud of the Speaker of their 
choice, and respect his authority with a willing obedience ; but 
few of them are aware of his unceasing exertions, behind the 
scenes, to facilitate their proceedings, and smooth the numerous 
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difficulties by which they are beset. With a genius for active 
business, he was not long in discovering where the Commons 
' had outgrown their forms.' Having mastered the dry techni- 
calities of Parliamentary procedure, so as never to be at £&ult, 
he watched their practical operation with a critical eye ; and 
with singular judgment, prudence, and sagacity, has striv^i to 
introduce every practical improvement. More useful changes 
have been made during the fourteen years of his Speakership, 
than in the time, we will make bold to say, of any three of his 
predecessors. 

And here we would observe that, in such matters, the Speaker's 
position is one of considerable delicacy. In expounding and 
giving effect to existing rules, his authority is paramount ; but 
new rules can only be made by the House, in which, strange 
as it may appear, though Speaker, he has himself no voice. It 
is only by his personal influence i¥ith other members, and by the 
weight attached to his opinions, whether expressed in private, or 
stated in evidence before Committees, that he is able to promote 
any change which he may think desirable. Hence he is con- 
strained to a cautious reserve in committing himself to opinions, 
which he pronounces without authority, and the adoption of 
which he is unable further to advocate. Moreover, upon 
questions of this description the Grovemment is ordinarily 
passive ; and the House, being left without any moving power, 
is languid and indifferent. Nor is it usual to press forward any 
proposition of the kind, except with the general concurrence of 
experienced members on both sides of the House. Sometimes, 
also, it is advisable to ascertain the feeling of the House of 
Lords before any change is proposed, and even to induce them 
to originate it. Thus while proposals, to which he stands com- 
mitted, are exposed to numerous chances of failure, the Speaker 
is often deprived of the credit of having himself suggested 
acceptable improvements. But none of these discouragements 
have deterred Mr. Speaker Lefevre from promoting all reasonable 
amendments in the proceedings of Parliament, with unwearied 
perseverance, until, sooner or later, he has succeeded in carrying 
them into effect. To some of these successful experiments we 
shall have occasion to allude, in reference to other beneficial 
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changes, by which we hope the remaining years of his Speaker- 
ship will be signalised. 

In order to estimate the importance of an efficient organisa- 
tion of the labours of Parliament, it will be necessary to pass 
them under review, to point out their extent and variety, and to 
explain the arduous duties and engagements of its members. As 
the main burden of public business falls upon the House of 
Commons, our attention will be more particularly directed to 
its proceedings. Of its labours and endurance the last Session 
will supply numerous illustrations. 

The Parliament was assembled on the 4th November, 1852, 
and was prorogued on the 20th August, 1853. The leaves of 
autumn had not fallen when it met ; the leaves of another 
summer had begun to fall before it had concluded its laborious 
sittings. The Session extended over a period of 290 days; 
during which the House of Commons sat, for despatch of 
business, 160 days, and was occupied 1,193 hours, 14 minutes; 
of which, 133^ hours were after midnight. The average of each 
day's sitting was rather less than 7^ hours ; but a glance at Mr. 
Brotherton's detailed return* will fall upon a column, showing 
that upon numerous occasions, during the last two months of the 
Session, the House continued sitting for upwards of 15 hours 
out of the 24 I For example, on the 5th July, the House met 
at 12 o'clock, and adjourned on the following morning at a 
quarter before 4, having divided no less than five times after 
midnight, upon Mr. Keating's ill-timed motion on Dockyard 
Promotions. And on several other days the House met at 12, 
and, with a suspension of business for two hours only in the 
afternoon, adjourned between 3 and 4 o'clock on the following 
morning. 

The bare statement of these unseasonable hours suggests 
feelings of weariness and exhaustion. What Court could 
administer justice, with temper, for fourteen hours ? Where 
are the men of business who could usefully confer upon their 
own affairs for so many hours ? Even the poor literary drudge, 
writing for his daily bread, would fail under labours so long 
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austained. Yet members of Parliament are found to endme 
them, month after month, and the public rarely hear of their 
sufferings. Occasionally, however, a voice breaks forth beyond 
their walls, and reveals the secrets of the prison-house. Let it 
tell its own tale. 

On the 28th July: 

The Clerk was proceeding at half-past one o'clock to read the 
remaining orders of the day, twenty-eight in number, when — 

Mr. Brotherton, amid cheering from all sides of the House, rose 
and moved that the House do now adjourn. He protested against 
going into the consideration of new Bills at that time of night. He 
had abstained of late from interfering to move the adjournment of 
the House, because he considered that he might as well attempt to stop 
the tide. He had for twenty years perseveringly endeavoured to bring 
the House to observe reasonable hours. The attempt was now b^ond 
his strength : but he really hoped that next Session some measure 
would be adopted to prevent a repetition of such late sittings. The 
House had now been sitting thirteen hours and a half. This might 
be done now and then; but when, as had frequently happened of 
late, the House sat fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen hours, the labour 
was beyond what hiunan nature could endure. (From the Times^ 
29th July, 1853.) 

The Members cheered, the Clerk read the next order of the 
day, and the House, not profiting by the counsels of their fiiith- 
ful monitor, continued sitting till a quarter past three in the 
morning I 

Again, on the 5th of August, in Committee of Supply, at 
nearly one in the morning : 

Mr. Wilkinson appealed to the Government not to press them ao 
hard. The House ought really to strike for shorter hours of labour, 

Mr. Hume said he must insist on the motion for reporting pro- 
gress. He was obliged to leave the House last night at one o'clock. 
He could stand it no longer I 

Nor was the last Session exceptional and unprecedented. 
The Session of 1847-48 exceeded it in length by three days, 
and still more in the number and duration of its sittings ; the 
House having sat on 170 days and for 1,407 hours, or ten days 
and 214 hours more than in the last Session. And even in 
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other Sessions, less remarkable for their duration, it will be 
found that the sittings of the House have been not much less 
protracted. For example, in 1834, the House sat on 140 days 
and for 1,187 hours ; in 1842, on 125 days and for 1,008 hours ; 
in 1845, on 119 days and for 1,026 hours; and in 1850, on 
129 days and for 1,104 hours. In these four, and some inter- 
mediate Sessions, the average duration of the ds^ily sittings 
exceeded that of the last Session, amoimting to between eight 
and nine hours. Long and heavy Sessions have become the 
rule, and Sessions of even moderate length the rare exception. 
The Committee on the office of Speaker calculate the sittings 
of the House during the present Speakership as upwards of 
13,000 hours, of which 1,196 have been after midnight; and 
conclude, from an examination of the journals, that already 
more business has been transacted in his time than during the 
entire period of any previous Speaker. Assuredly the Speaker 
will be able to give a good account of his stewardship. 

If the late Session had been even longer than it was, its pro- 
tracted sittings would have been justified by the extraordinary 
number and importance of its measures ; but, generally, the 
length of the Session is no criterion of the business transacted. 
On the contrary, in the House of Commons, as elsewhere, idle- 
ness being ^ the root of all evil,' sets loose every tongue, and 
encourages unprofitable, if not mischievous, discussion. The 
more there is to do, the less will time be wasted : and no ex- 
pedient can be suggested, so efficacious in restraining the abuses 
of Parliamentary debate, as a large budget of measures sub- 
mitted, at an early period, by the Government, and distributed 
equally over the entire Session. And while a feeble and inert 
Government provokes opposition, a strong and active Govern- 
ment quells it in Parliament, and discourages it in the country. 
A strong Government, therefore, is equally desirable for facili- 
tating practical legislation, as for other political objects ; and 
the fruitful Session of 1853 was due to an Administration com- 
bining every political and personal element of strength, and using 
its power for the best and most practical purposes. 

But with all political facilities for good legislation, can it be 
necessary that Parliament should be occupied so large a pro- 
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portion of every year, straining to do its appointed work, and 
yet leaving much undone ? Is it fitting that the Legislature of 
an old country, with long-established institutions and defined 
principles of law, should be as much engaged, year after year, 
in deliberating upon new laws, as if it were the Constituent 
Assembly of a Model Bepublic, having institutions and laws to 
create out of political chaos ? Here there is little to construct, 
though much to repair, improve, and finish. And to do this 
work, Parliament has at its command the most advanced political 
science, enlightened public opinion, and all the practical ability 
and experience of the nation. With these aids to legislation, a 
stroDg Grovemment, apart firom political obstacles, ought to 
experience little difficulty in the enactment of good laws. No 
fiicility should be conceded, if inconsistent with the fullest 
publicity and ample means of discussion ; but expedients may 
be devised for simplifying the process of legislation, and, at the 
same time, improving its character. 

On account of the great length of some of the Parliamentary 
debates, it is very commonly supposed that discussion, followed 
by small results, forms the main business of the House of 
Commons; whereas by fisur the larger part of its business is 
transacted with little or no discussion. In the last Session, 
there were 11,378 entries in the Votes, of orders made. Bills 
read, committees appointed, and other proceedings of the 
House ; and probably not more than a twentieth part of them 
were debated. Many of them could scarcely have been suffi- 
ciently considered, while hundreds of questions, proposed for 
consideration, failed to obtain a hearing. The Votes and 
Proceedings of a single day have sometimes amounted to a 
volume. On the morning of the 20th of April last, the Votes 
and Supplementary Papers delivered to members extended to 
no less than 84 folio pages — being equal to an octavo vokmie of 
168 pages; and again, on the 23rd July, they contained 80 foUo 
pages, or 160 octavo pages. 

On turning to the list of business appointed for each day, 
the hopelessness of attempting to dispose of it is immediately 
apparent. To select a few of the most remarkable days: on the 
21st July, there were 33 orders of the day, and 79 notices of 
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motions ; on the 22nd, 23 orders of the day, and 72 notices of 
motions ; and on the 29th, 25 orders of the day, and 73 notices 
of motions. It should, perhaps, be explained to the uninitiated, 
that orders of the day have already been appointed for con- 
sideration by the House itself; and that notices are given by 
individual members, with a vain hope of being able to submit 
to the House propositions of their own. 

On some days, in addition to an extraordinary list of business 
for the House itself, there were no less than 30, 32, and even 
33 committees sitting for four or five hours in the morning ; 
and in which upwards of 200 members were engaged. 

The pressure of committee business upon the members of 
the House was unusually severe during the last Session. There 
were no less than 49 Election Committees, consisting of five 
members, which sat, upon an average, for 5^ days each. Of 
these, the Chatham, the Cork, and the ditheroe cases each 
occupied 14 days, and the Liverpool case 21. There were 51 
Public Committees, consisting generally of about 15 members, 
but, in many instances, of a much greater number. As many 
as 31 members served on the Irish Tenant Bight Committee, 
and 38 on the Committee on Indian Territories. The latter sat 
46 days, the Bailways Committee 40 days, and the Conmiittee 
on Public Petitions 87 days. There were also 44 committees on 
opposed Private Bills, many of which were occupied for several 
weeks, as well as 119 committees on imopposed Private Bills* 
The aggr^^te number of these conmiittees amounted to 263. 

The assembling of these numerous committees, and of the 
crowds repairing to them, is a stirring sight. It should be 
viewed in Barry's noble octagon Hall, which may be termed 
the political centre of the British Empire. Midway between 
the two Houses, and common to them both, it is the central 
chamber whence all the communications of the vast Palace of 
Westminster diverge. Straight through it, the Queen on her 
throne, in the House of Peers, may see the Speaker in his chair 
in the House of Conmions ; and, as if to illustrate the quick 
pulsations of our political system, here is the electric telegraph, 
reporting events as they occur within these busy precincts, and 
speeding them £Eir and near with its magic wires. 
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Here, then, let us take oar stand, and watch the moving 
groups as they pass on. They form a panorama of English 
society, in which representatives of every class are exhibited. 
Among the members are many whose names are ' fieimiliar as 
household words': but they are soon lost in the pressing 
throng. There are counsel, attorneys, and civil engineers — 
mayors, aldermen, town-councillors, and town-clerks — directors, 
secretaries, and shareholders — clerks and shorthand writers — 
election agents, publicans, and incorruptible voters — pilots and 
harbour-masters — ^general officers and Parsee merchants — digni- 
taries of the Church and dissenting ministers — ^fiBurmers and 
cotton-spinners. But when will they all have passed under 
review? Their numbers and variety proclaim the imperial 
attributes of Parliament, which has gathered them together. 

Various as these groups are the jurisdiction and inquiries of 
the committees whose sittings they are about to attend. The 
rooms in which they assemble are approached by a corridor 
upwards of 600 feet long; and every room, throughout its 
length, has its Court of Inquiry and its audience, or eager ex- 
pectants outside its doors. In one, the government of our 
Indian Empire is investigated ; in another, the clauses of a 
Turnpike Bill discussed. The largest principles of public 
policy, and the most petty details of local administration — 
subjects for the deliberations of a Cabinet Council, and of a parish 
vestry — are here alike considered. At the same time, judicial 
inquiries are proceeding, by which public and private interests, 
and often the character of the parties concerned, are more 
largely affected than by the decisions of all the Judges in 
Westminster Hall. 

Day after day the members of committees are occupied with 
these absorbing duties, in addition to their laborious attendance 
upon the sittings of the House itself. A few minutes before 
four o'clock they are released from the committee rooms by 
the welcome announcement that ^ Mr, Speaker is at prayers,' 
and hasten to the meeting of the House. 

And now begins the proper business of the day, which is as 
remarkable for its variety and miscellaneous character as for its 
extent and duration. Petitions are presented, reports brought 
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up, private Bills advanced a stage, and sometimes discussed, 
returns ordered, notices given, and lastly, before the commence* 
ment of the debates of the evening, questions are addressed to 
Ministers of the Crown. 

This political catechism has become one of our popular institu* 
lions. Without the formality of a debate, every matter supposed 
to be of public interest is brought under notice, and the opinions 
of the Government promptly elicited. While it is of the highest 
value in awakening the attention of the House and public opinion, 
it increases the responsibility and strengthens the hands of the 
Executive. But questions put merely to satisfy curiosity or 
attract personal notice are so frequent, that the advantages of the 
interrogatory privilege are apt to be overlooked. It would seem 
to be the chief amusement of some members diligently to read 
the newspapers in the morning, and to ask Ministers of State 
in the afternoon if they have read them too, and what they 
think about them. And in order to be prepared to answer such 
questions (often fitter for the club window than the Senate) the 
Minister must devote himself to newspaper literature as well 
as to State papers. The happy facility with which Lord 
Palmerston would turn the laugh against his questioners has 
often formed an agreeable prelude to the graver and more 
wearisome business of the evening. 

When all questions are exhausted, the House proceeds to the 
regular business appointed for the day, often of a character as 
miscellaneous as the questions. No classification of subjects is 
attempted. When Government measures are entitled to pre- 
cedence, they are, indeed, arranged with a view to facilitate the 
general progress of business ; but at other times, the arrange* 
ment is literally left to chance, the precedence of motions being 
determined by ballot. Nor is Government business always fi:ee 
from the intrusion of other debatable topics ; for whenever the 
Committee of Supply is appointed to sit, it challenges the proposal 
of a medley of chance motions. The 2nd of August last affords 
a good illustration of this practice. The business appointed for 
that day was the Committee of Supply ; but in the Votes appeared 
twelve different notices of motions, or amendments to be pro- 
posed before going into committee. They related to ^ the Dublin 
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Hospitals,' ^ the Kafir War,' ^ arterial drainage in Ireland,' ^ tbe 
Bo^ Geographical Society,' 'the Norwich election petition,' 
' the annexation of P^^y' ' the Metropolitan Police,' *' the diocese 
of Bath and Wells,' ' the Postal arrangements at Stoke-upon* 
Trent,' 'the Parsee merchants, Jevangee Merjee and Pestongee 
Merjee,' 'the state of the Metropolitan Bridges,' and 'the 
conduct of the East India Company towards the Gamatic 
stipendiaries.' 

The multitude of minor subjects, introduced independently of 
the general business of l^slation, cannot fail to have been 
noticed. The columns of advertisements in the daily papers are 
scarcely more diversified than the columns of Parliamentary 
debates. A cabman at Bow Street, a pauper at Lewisham, a 
maniac at Golney Hatch — each in their turn — within a week 
occupied the attention of the ' Crrand Inquest of the Nation.' 
Like the elephant's trunk, which, having uprooted a forest- 
tree, can pick up a pin, this potent and flexible instrument of 
popular government, having provided for the government of 
India, demands fair play between Mr. Seijeant Adams and 
the termagant who had called the policeman at Clerkenwell ' a 

pig-' 

Many evils result from this confusion of subjects and this 
absence of classification. The Grovemment measures are re* 
tarded, not so much by the discussion to which they naturally 
give rise, as by the continual intrusion of other subjects of debate. 
This delay is (^Eten a serious inconvenience, more particularly in 
regard to financial and fiscal questions which require a speedy 
determination ; and as the cause is in constant operation, it at 
length effects so many measures, that the general business of the 
Session is unduly postponed. The G-ovemment Bills are con- 
tending with one another for advancement, and some are kept 
waiting for months, without making any progress. And while 
the Government are thus embarrassed, the members who haye 
contributed to the delay are themselves exposed to continual 
disappointment. Week after week the motions they have been 
anxious to bring forward are postponed, until speeches composed 
for the occasion are forgotten, or dressed up again for some 
other debate. The more pertinacious endeavour to obtain an 
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irregular hearing on motions for adjournment, or on going into 
Committee of Supply, and thus increase the general delay ; 
while those who value the convenience of the House more than 
their own voices throw up the game with as good a grace as 
may be. For any member, unconnected with the Grovemment, 
to succeed in passing a measure of his own, has long been 
regarded as nearly hopeless. 

These difficulties are aggravated by the unequal pressure of 
business upon the House of Gonmions. Often when that House 
is sitting night and day, to the distress of Mr. Brotherton, it 
has been observed by an irreverent ynt that the Lords sit 
scarcely long enough to boil an egg. This inequality arises, in 
some measure, from the privileges of the Commons, by which 
all Bills are required to originate mth them which impose a 
burden upon the people ; and it is much to be desired that some 
arrangement could be made by which a larger proportion of 
Bills might originate in the House of Lords. With this object, 
a partial relaxation of their privileges was agreed to by the 
Commons in 1849 ; and the propriety of making some further 
concessions is worthy of their consideration. At the same time, 
it must be confessed that the ill-advised attempt of the Oppo- 
sition Peers to amend the Succession Duty Bill — ^in open viola- 
tion of the undoubted privileges of the Commons — does not 
encoiurage such concessions. 

But political causes contribute more to this unequal pressure 
upon the two Houses than the stumbling-block of privilege. On 
the 14th of April, 1 848, Lord Stanley, after adverting to the 
inconveniences arising from the inaction of the House of Lords 
in the early part of the Session, and the undue pressure upon it 
at the conclusion, encouraged a relaxation of the privileges 
of the Commons with a view to the introduction of a greater 
number of Bills into the House of Lords; but at the same time 
he added : 

He had remarked that, as a general rule, Bills originating in their 
Lordships' House were not always received with great favour by the 
other branch. He had observed that, whether from the non-publica- 
tion of their Lordships' Papers, or the scanty attendance of their 
Lordships not attracting public attention, undoubtedly it often hap- 
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pened that measures which passed that House with apparent una- 
nimity, and without exciting any objection out of doors, were made 
the subject of severe contest and strong animadversion when they 
reached the other House. He would, therefore, as a general rule, 
infinitely prefer that Bills should come in the first instance from tiie 
House of Commons, believing that the more proper function of their 
Lordships was to control, amend, and revise the legislation of tiie 
House of Commons. 

Sir Eobert Peel, we believe, entertained the same opinion ; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that, whether the Commons 
should ever think it prudent to relax their privileges or not, the 
great burden of legislation will inevitably continue to press 
upon the most powerful and popular branch of the Parliament. 
The representative body is in close communication with the 
people, and gives expression to public opinion ; its proceedings 
are observed ivith universal interest ; and, being the dominant 
power in the State, its views of public policy are ordinarily 
decisive. The Upper House, on the other hand, though abound- 
ing in men of the highest talents and individual popularity, 
is constitutionally independent of public opinion; it has no 
recognised modes of communication with constituencies and the 
people; and, its political weight being inferior to that of the 
Commons, its voice is less potential in regard to the ultimate 
success of measures discussed in Parliament. For these reasons, 
the Commons must generally be the originating and motive, and 
the Lords the controlling, power in the State ; and the pressure 
upon the former is a political necessity, to be reckoned among 
the difficulties of every succeeding Session. 

As the end of the Session approaches, the result of accumu- 
lated delays becomes conspicuous. It seems as if all the work 
of the Session were still to be done. Everyone has been 
harassed and overtasked ; but when will the Session be over ? 
On Monday, the 8th of August last, when Parliament had been 
sitting for nine months, there were still forty-seven public Bills 
before the Commons, in different stages, to be considered before 
the Session could be brought to a close. And so it has been in 
former years, until the evil has become chronic, and, under the 
present system, incurable. The Bills which have thus accumu- 
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lated are either hurried throi^h at last, without proper con- 
sideration, and sent up in the last fortnight to the Lords, who 
had been sitting for months with folded arms ; or, after having 
occupied much time, and given occasion to numerous debates, 
are ultimately abandoned. Both these inconveniences have been 
constant subjects of complaint, particularly in the House of 
Lords. 

The Government of India Bill, in the last Session, having 
been nineteen days under discussion in the House of Commons, 
between the 4th of June and the 29th of July, at length 
reached the House of Lords, where the second reading was 
appointed for the 6th of August. On that occasion. Lord 
Malmesbury complained that there were ' 42 Bills before their 
Lordships, and 31 coming up from the House of Commons — 
making 73 Bills to be considered during a fortnight ' ; and as 
regards the India Bill itself, he said that it had reached the 
Lords at a time 'when it was physically impossible for any 
other party, except that of the Government, to collect a suffi- 
cient number of Peers to discuss the question as it ought to be 
discussed.' 

To these observations Lord Aberdeen replied : 

Now, my Lords, as to the period of the Session at which this 
Bill comes before you, I must confess that long as I have been ^ 
member of this House — and I have been a member longer than 
any of your Lordships now present — this is a complaint that I have 
never ceased to hea/r at the dose of every Session, I admit that, on 
many occasions, that complaint has been made with great truth and 
justice. 

Nor is Lord Aberdeen the only Premier who has made such 
admissions. In 1848, Lord Stanley pointed out, very forcibly, 
the extent of the inconvenience, and proposed, as a remedy, to 
enable the Lords to suspend a Bill from one Session to another, 
and, in the meantime, to refer it to a competent legal adviser. 
A Bill to eflfect this object was brought in by his lordship, to 
which the Lords agreed, though not without the suggestion of 
several objections. In the Commons, however, not being very 
favourably received, it was allowed to drop. Propositions of 
this kind, indeed, are to be viewed in their political bearings, 
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rather than as matters of Parliamentary form. Lord Campbell 
had pointed out that ' the proposed change might be sometimes 
employed as a strong argument in the hands of an Opposition 
for the postponement of a measure which it might be of the 
utmost importance to pass speedily ; and it was obvious that 
there might be great change of circumstances in the interval 
between one Session and another.' Pretexts for delay are 
generally plausible, and, to timid minds, much more acceptable 
than direct objections to the merits of a measure itself. And 
thus, if the forms of the House permitted it, a subtle opponent 
might be able to unite a majority in agreeing to the postpone- 
ment of a measure, where he would &il in an attempt to secure 
its rejection. 

So long as the business of a Session is accomplished at last — 
no matter with what inconvenience and confusion — it may be 
said that the public interests do not suffer. The work is done^ 
and we need not concern ourselves with the manner of doing it. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. Every Session witnesses 
many important measures necessarily abandoned by the Govern- 
ment for want of time. This sacrifice, which has been facetiously 
described as ' The Massacre of the Innocents,' had become so 
frequent under Lord Melbourne's Administration, that Lord 
Lyndhurst was able to vex the Grovemment and delight the 
Opposition with a long list of the victims, whose untimely &te 
he vdttily described at the end of every Session. A still 
greater number of measures are withheld, lest they should 
impede the progress of those which have been already intro- 
duced. It is true that they are, for the most part, merely post- 
poned until another year ; yet, admitting the philosophy of the 
maxim, that no good law is ever propounded which does not, 
sooner or later, take effect, such postponements are incon- 
venient and often hazardous. It is surely desirable to legislate 
for our own times rather than for posterity ; but a generation is 
sometimes allowed to pass away before a measure, of which the 
principle has been favourably regarded, is successfully carried 
into effect. The Charitable Trusts Bill, originally proposed by 
Lord Brougham in 1816, has at length become law in 1853 ; 
and Lord John Russell, in adverting to this cizcumstance^ 
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observed, with as much truth as humour, that this was ^ about 
the ordinary period for bringing any considerable measure to 
maturity.' The justice of his remark is also exemplified by 
the history of the Bills for establishing County Courts and the 
B^istration of Assurances. 

The long delay of such measures is doubtless to be ascribed 
to other causes — as, for example, to an unformed or inactive 
public opinion, and the opposition of powerful interests — as well 
as to obstacles of a more formal character. Each succeeding 
Session, however, has its own pressure of political questions, by 
which measures of inferior public interest are set aside, until 
changes of Crovemment — changes in the constitution of the 
House itself — and new subjects to occupy the minds of the 
people, may endanger the success of good laws, which, with 
better opportunities, might sooner have been brought to 
maturity. 

Nor is the enumeration of evils arising from the chance- 
medley of Parliamentary business yet exhausted. The pressure 
of the work is so great and so long continued that, towards the 
conclusion of the Session, when the greater part of the business 
still remains to be done, an irritable impatience is apt to take 
possession of the calmest minds, and steady judgment gives way 
to haste and indifference. Hence many of the grave defects 
which are found in our Statutes, to the injury of the public 
and the discredit of the Legislature. How can it be otherwise ? 
The Bills must be passed, somehow or other: the Session 
advances, but they make no progress, till at length the time 
arrives when, in the words of Sir Francis Baring, ' any man who 
occupies the time of the House is a public enemy ' ; and then 
they are hustled through, with amendments hastily made or 
impatiently rejected. To pass a Bill at all is now the object ; 
and the form in which it passes is of little moment. And this, 
after sitting several months for eight hours a day, with numerous 
committees aiding the House in its labours, and all the ablest 
practical minds in the cotmtry brought together for the public 
good I If Parliament were assembled for no more than a month, 
this journey-work, with such materials, would scarcely be 
excused. How much longer, then, is it to be borne, with a 
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Parliament having more than sufficient time, not shrinking 
from its task, and working with abundant means at its 
command ? The defective organisation, of which we complain, 
amounts to a grave political evil, the practical correction of 
which would be a worthy achievement for the first statesmen 
of our age. 

The postponement of measures to the very end of the Session 
is attended with this further evil, that it becomes no longer 
possible to obtain the true sentiments of Parliament. The 
London season is over, and the centrifugal force of pleasure and 
fashion has become irresistible. The CJontinent, the watering- 
places, and the moors, have thinned the senatorial ranks, and 
left the field in possession of the Government and a small body 
of volunteers. The House, it is true, now becomes more 
manageable, the few skirmishers being rarely a match for the 
regular forces of the Grovemment. Yet no reliance is to be 
placed upon the result of a division in a thin House ; and it may 
be well to notice that the only two defeats sustained by the 
Grovemment in passing their India Bill occurred on its last 
stages, at the end of July. 

All the inconveniences we have enumerated, as well as some 
others which we will not pause to notice, have long been 
acknowledged by those who are conversant with the practical 
working of the Parliamentary system. But it may be asked — 
are they not inseparable from the very nature of our free 
Parliament, and the plain result of its fireedom of speech and 
unlimited jurisdiction? That the practical administration of 
affairs, in so popular an assembly, will always be exposed to 
many difficulties, is not open to dispute ; but the particular 
evils under consideration are independent, in great measure, of 
the political constitution of Parliament, and are susceptible, 
if not of cure, at least of considerable mitigation. So much 
advantage has already been derived from changes of procedure 
which have attracted little attention, that sanguine anticipations 
may be formed of future improvements. It is understood that, 
in the approaching Session, a committee will be appointed to 
consider every practical suggestion for facilitating the despatch 
of business ; and we should be glad to see its deliberations antici* 
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pated by a general expression of public opinion in favour of the 
adoption of a more effective machinery for legislation. 

A detailed examination of the experiments already made, and 
of further improvements suggested, would scarcely be acceptable 
to the readers of this Journal ; but, without exhausting their 
patience, we may venture to indicate the principles which, in 
our opinion, ought to be carried into effect, and at least to 
glance at several specific recommendations which seem more 
particularly worthy of consideration. 

No man of business will dispute the maxim, that, in conduct- 
ing affairs, we should first settle what is to be done, and then 
proceed to do it. In practice, however, this maxim had been so 
continually disregarded in the House of Commons, that it became 
absolutely necessary to secure its more general recognition. 
No long time ago, every order of the day was subject to the 
interposition of irrelevant motions and debates. This irrational 
practice was subjected to considerable restriction in 1837 ; but 
it was reserved to the present Speaker to make the reading of 
an order of the day by the Clerk like the calling on of a cause 
in Court. No sooner is it read, than it is entered upon without 
any interlocutory discussion being permitted. The principle of 
this rule has been carried out, at his suggestion, with such 
signal advantage in the case of committees of the whole House, 
as to require particular mention. Until 1 849, whenever the 
House was about to resolve itself into committee upon a Bill 
or other matter, obstructive amendments could be interposed, 
and debates renewed, again and again, upon questions already 
aflSrmed by the House. This abuse, which was at variance 
with the spirit and intention of Parliamentary rules, has been 
corrected ; and now, when any matter has once been considered 
in committee, and stands for further consideration, the Speaker 
forthwith leaves the chair, with an alacrity that evinces his 
appreciation of the rule to which he is giving effect. 

The value of this rule may best be elucidated by a recent 
example. Our readers will not soon forget Mr. Gladstone's 
' Budget * of 1853. Introduced by a speech of five hours* dura- 
tion, which established his position in the first rank of statesmen 
and debaters, its great financial and fiscal schemes demanded an 
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entire Session for their development. No less tiian twenty-seven 
distinct measures were founded upon it, which, by the rales of 
the House, were required to be first considered in committee. 
No ordinary Session would have been sufficient to bring such a 
code of laws to maturity, if, day after day, the going into com- 
mittee for their consideration could have been retarded by 
incidental discussions. But, dexterously availing himself of the 
protection afforded by the new rule, Mr. G-Iadstone secured the 
appointment of one committee for the consideration of the 
* Customs, &c.. Acts,' on which the greater part of his measures 
were founded ; and no sooner had this committee cmee entered 
upon its labours, than its repeated sittings were free from fmther 
interruption. No better illustration is wanting of the political 
importance which may attach to a technical rule. Never were 
statesman-like views of public policy wrought out with more 
inflexible resolution than by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Beady at all points — never at fault either for facts or argument 
— seizing upon every opportunity to press forward the work he 
had undertaken— he would yet have been powerless against the 
formal obstructions to which, under other circumstances, he 
might have been exposed. He had difficulties enough to con* 
tend ¥dth ; and, in his race against time, any further obstacles 
would have been fatal. Either a part of his Budget must have 
been ultimately abandoned, or else other more important mea- 
sures of the Government, which were continually thwarting 
him with unexpected delays, must have been postponed until 
another year. In either case, the political success of the last 
Session would have been rendered less complete, by a cause so 
insignificant, that it would scarcely have been detected by many 
of the statesmen who would have suffered from its operation. 

An exception to this wholesome rule has still been retained, 
as regards the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means; 
and we have already noticed the heterogeneous collection of 
motions and amendments for which these committees are conse^ 
quently responsible. Day after day, when the proper business 
of the House is to consider the revenue and expenditure of the 
country, these frivolous questions are forced upon its notice, 
against the will of nine-<tenths of its members. And this anomaly 
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has been permitted in deference to the constitutional maxim — 
with which it is supposed to have some connection — that the 
redress of grievances is to precede the grant of subsidies to the 
Crown. It is scarcely necessary to observe that this principle 
was first asserted when Parliaments were summoned for no 
other purpose than the levy of taxes upon the people, and were 
dismissed as soon as the subsidies had been granted. The redress 
of grievances, therefore, could only be pressed upon the notice 
of the Grown at the first assembling of a Parliament. To have 
parted with their money first, and then to have demanded favours, 
would indeed have been an odd method of striking a bargain : 
and the sagacity of our ancestors, sharpened by experience, led 
them to get whatever they could for themselves before they 
agreed to be stripped of their ^ brief authority ' by the grant 
of a subsidy. Nor was the principle less vital to our Constitu- 
tion, in later times, when a perpetual contest was waged between 
the Crown and the Parliament. We may be said to have 
bought our liberties with hard cash. When the Crown was not 
reduced by its necessities to demand a subsidy, no Parliament 
was summoned ; when it could hold out no longer, this dreaded 
power was again called into activity, and, purse in hand, it 
wrung &om unwilling and treacherous kings the liberties of the 
people. Even now the same principle secures, with a force 
greater than that of any Statute, the annual meeting and unin- 
terrupted deliberations of Parliament. The supplies are granted 
by annual votes, and are never finally appropriated to the service 
of the year till the very last day of the Session. 

How, then, would this principle— which is, in truth, the 
foundation of Parliamentary Government — be endangered by 
restrictions upon the untimely discussion of matters wholly 
unconnected with either grievances or finance ? It is not pro- 
tection against the Crown that is wanting, but protection for 
the House of Commons against its own members. The only 
result of the present license of debate is, that less vigilance is 
exercised in controlling public expenditure than is devoted to 
the scrutiny of a private Bill. The voting of the supplies is 
postponed till the very end of the Session ; and is at last hurried 
over by the few remaining members, in whom a sense of public 
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duty has not given way before the pressure of fatigue and 
private convenience. We would, therefore, apply the same rule 
to the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means as to other 
committees. Let them be appointed to sit at convenient times, 
and permit no interruption to their sittings. This change, how- 
ever, should be accompanied by the concession of other facilities 
for bringing on motions at more convenient times. 

To complete the prohibition of interruptions to the appointed 
business of the day, one further regulation will be necessary. 
For many years past, Saturday has been observed as a day of 
rest for the House and its committees — a Parliamentary 
Sabbath, as it were, for its overtasked members. It is not 
broken in upon more than two or three times in the course of a 
Session. Yet because it was formerly the custom to sit on 
Saturday, except by a special adjournment, the formal motion to 
adjourn from Friday till Monday has still been continued. On 
such a question there is not likely to be any difference of opinion ; 
nor, indeed, can anything be said about it ; but an obsolete form 
ifl rarely without its mischief, and accordingly it has become the 
occasion for an irregular debate upon every conceivable topic ex- 
cept the adjournment to which it professes to relate. This abuse 
has met with so much discouragement from the present Speaker, 
that it is no longer so flagrant as we remember it to have been ; 
but it should be prevented altogether. The remedy is obvious. 
Let the House resolve to sit on Saturday when necessary ; and, 
at other times, let the adjournment be a matter of course. 
Mr. Bouverie was about to make this proposition at the end of 
last Session, but desisted, lest it should give rise to a debate, 
which at that time was, above all things, to be avoided. 

When, by these changes, the certainty of the appointed busi- 
ness being considered at the proper time has been ensured, 
precautions should be taken to secure the debates which follow 
from unseasonable interruptions. It was suggested by the 
Speaker, in 1848,* that questions of adjournment should be 
decided without debate, and that a repetition of such questions, 
within an hour after a decision of the House, should be pro- 
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hibited. And as even divisions alone, without debate, are very 
vexatious when persisted in by a small minority, he proposed 
that they should not be allowable, unless demanded by at least 
twenty-one members. 

As the rules of the British Parliament were adopted in the 
United States and in France, it is not without instruction to 
observe the modifications which the experience of these countries 
has suggested. So early as 1794, the American House of 
Bepresentatives had discovered the inconveniences arising out 
of debates upon questions of adjournment ; and the prohibition 
of them,* which was then found necessary, has ever since been 
acquiesced in. In like manner, the House of Representatives, 
having found by experience that the power of a small minority 
to insist upon a division is objectionable, will not permit any 
division to take place, unless one-fifth of the members present 
concur in requiring it.t The experience of the French Chamber 
of Deputies had led them to a similar conclusion ; and a acmtin 
secret could only be insisted upon (except in certain cases) by 
the requisition of twenty members.} It will be for the House 
of Commons to consider how tax restrictions of a similar cha- 
racter are necessary or desirable. 

These foreign assemblies were also obliged to resort to mea- 
sures for preventing the undue protraction of their debates ; 
and, assuredly, not without sufficient cause. The debates in 
the American Congress have sometimes been of almost fabulous 
duration. One is recorded which continued without inter- 
mission from Saturday morning till Monday morning § ; and, 
with less extraordinary sittings, many other debates, from day 
to day, have lasted for periods unknown in our own Parlia- 
mentary annals. In the French Chamber of Deputies, debates 
occasionally lasted for a fortnight, and even for twenty days.|| 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in both countries a remedy 
should have been provided for an evil, at once so great and so 

* Roles of the House of Representatif es, No. 48. 
t Ibid, No. 4. t IWglements 34, 35. 

§ Report on Public Business, 1848. Evidence of Mr. Curtb^ 
Questions 262, 253. 

II Ibid. Evidence of M. Onixot, Questions 312, 313. 
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ridiculous. In America, by means of the * previous question/ and 
in France by ^la ddture, the majority were empowered to 
determine, by a vote, that a debate should at once be brought 
to a conclusion. This coercion of the minority into silence has 
been quietly submitted to in America from 1789 to the present 
time; and in France it was borne with equal patience from 
1814 until Louis Napoleon imposed silence upon majorities as 
well as minorities, by a coup dOtaU 

In 1848, serious apprehensions were entertained that the 
debates of the House of Commons would become as obnoxious 
as those of our French and American contemporaries ; and the 
adoption of similar modes of repression, under improved forms, 
was under consideration ; but latterly there has been less cause 
for alarm. The debates on Mr. Disraeli^s House-duty, and on 
the second reading of the India Bill, which were the longest of 
the Session, each occupied four nights only ; nor can we call to 
mind any recent occasion on which such a power as that of la 
ddtv/re could reasonably have been exercised. The wholesome 
corrective of public opinion has restrained our representatives 
from such excesses as would have rendered more imperative re- 
strictions unavoidable ; and unless there should hereafter be an • 
urgent necessity for interference, it is not probable that the 
House will consent to this limitation of its debates. In case, 
however, the question of la ddture should come under consider- 
ation, we are able to oifer — what will be much more persuasive 
with the House of Commons than any argument — a precedent. 
On the 9th of May, 1604, < upon Sir Rowland Litton's offer to 
speak in this matter, resolved no more should speak.'* 

The Americans finding that even the ' previous question,' and 
some other rules of the same description, were an insufficient 
protection against the length of their debates, established, 
in 1841, the *one hour rule,' by which every member was 
restricted to a speech of one hour. No exception is permitted, 
even in favour of the proposer of any question ; and it is said 
that the rule has not only been successful in shortening the 
debates, but that it has improved their character. The Sessions 
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have been shorter, the legislation equally good, and the speeches 
decidedly better, and more to the purpose. The ' one hour 
role ' is not without its advocates in this country ; the veteran 
debater, Mr, Hume, being of the number, who, though himself 
the most frequent of speakers, would rarely suffer from the 
restriction he proposes for others. But unless long speeches 
should come more into fashion, there does not appear to be any 
sufficient reason for interfering with the discretion of individual 
members in one of their most important functions. Frivolous 
and obstructive debates, raised upon formal questions, ought 
not to be endured, in spite of the political strategy occasionally 
connected with them; but bona fide debates, upon questions 
&irly submitted to the deliberations of the House, are deserving 
of indulgence, even when their length becomes inconvenient. 
In America the ^ one hour rule ' had been tried on particular 
occasions for twenty years before it was generally adopted ; and 
if the experiment were deemed worthy of a trial, an occasional 
enforcement of the rule would be the best method of testing its 
efficacy. There are many Bills on which the speeches might 
be limited to a quarter of an hour in committee; and the 
Wednesday morning sittings would also afford a good oppor- 
tunity of initiating the experiment. 

We believe that the House would be willing to acquiesce in 
any reasonable restrictions upon its debates. Nothing that has 
here been suggested approaches, in severity, the prohibition 
imposed some years since upon debates on presenting petitions. 
The presentation of a petition had long been a popular mode of 
raising a debate upon the subject to which it referred ; but at 
length the evil of such irregular discussions, interfering with the 
appointed business of the House, and leading to no practical 
results, became intolerable ; and members very generally acqui- 
esced in their absolute prohibition. Yet, as regards petitions, it 
was plausibly contended that not only were the rights of mem- 
bers infringed, but also the rights of the people, as petitioners. 
Necessity, in this case, justified a departure from an ancient and 
popular custom ; and the same overruling plea will more readily 
be admitted in restraining mere abuses which have never 
enjoyed any popular sanction. 
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Among the expedients which have been suggested for bring- 
ing the Session of Parliament to a close at an earlier period of 
the year, are a November meeting, and an alteration of the 
financial year. Prior to the union with Ireland, in 1801, the 
ordinary time for the meeting of Parliament (though not without 
numerous exceptions) was in the month of November. From 
about 1805 until 1820 it became the more general practice for 
Parliament to be assembled after Christmas ; but the Session 
usually commenced between the 1 4th of January and the end of 
the month. Since 1820 the more ordinary time of meeting has 
been in the first week of February. The time for assembling 
Parliament has thus been getting later, and meetings before 
Christmas less frequent, while the amount of business to be 
transacted has been continually on the increafie. 

If it were thought advisable to revert to the practice of 
November meetings, it would be attended with much less in- 
convenience than in the last century. To travel from Belfast 
or Inverness in winter is scarcely more tedious now than the 
journey from Bath or Cheltenham sixty years ago. But a 
meeting of Parliament before Christmas involves almost a 
double Session ; and recent experience of its effects is very 
discouraging, as the latest as well as the longest Sessions have 
been those which conmienced in November. The period before 
Christmas is too limited for any effectual progress in important 
measures ; and unless some portion of the necessary business of 
the Session can be cleared off, the result obtained is not worth 
the undeniable inconvenience of an early meeting. The better 
course would seem to be a meeting not later than the 15th of 
January, which would enable Parliament to dispose of all the 
preliminaries of a Session, and to enter upon the consideration of 
some of the principal Crovemment measures before the time at 
which it is usually assembled. If these measures have been 
carefully prepared, and be pressed forward with little interrup- 
tion, a considerable part of the effective work of the Session 
might be accomplished before Easter. 

Until 1832 the financial year had been dated from the 1st of 
January; but in that year the Government first submitted esti- 
mates for one quarter to the 31st of March, and subsequently 
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the anoual estimates from the 1st of April, 1832, to the 3l8t of 
March, 1833. The grounds upon which this alteration was 
made were explained by Lord Althorp on the 13th of February; 
and the debate on that occasion may throw some light upon the 
proposition, which has lately been made by Mr. Drummond, for 
reverting to the arrangements which it was then thought fit to 
change. Lord Althorp said : 

By the course hitherto taken, the estimates had been proposed 
after a certain amount of the money had actually been expended; and 
of course that expenditure must have been made without the previous 
sanction of Parliament. It seemed to him an anomalous mode of pro- 
ceeding that they should vote the supplies for the service of the year 
on estimates, although at the time the estimates were submitted to 
them a part of the expenditure had actually been made. With the 
view of avoiding that anomaly, he thought it more consistent with 
the privileges of that House, and with the theory of the Constitution, 
that the estimates should be submitted for the ensuing year pre- 
viously to the supplies being voted, and before the Government had 
spent any of the money. 

Sir Eobert Peel observed that, * if the plan now proposed 
could be effected without inconvenience, it would undoubtedly 
remove a great anomaly' ; but he remarked upon the practical 
difficulties that would be experienced in voting all the supplies 
before the 1st of April. These difficulties were fully admitted 
by Sir James Graham, on the part of the Government ; but the 
' change when effected would, he was sure, be found invaluable, 
and, if the House chose to enforce it, would secure that real 
control of the House over the expenditure which he desired to 
see established.' 

This new financial year, approved by the Government, and 
adopted with the general concurrence of all parties, it is now 
again proposed to alter. The objects supposed to be attain- 
able by reverting to the 1st of January are an earlier Budget 
and measures consequent upon it, as well as earlier votes in 
the Committee of Supply, the postponement of which, under 
present arrangements, unquestionably tends to the prolonga- 
tion of a Session. The maintenance of our land and sea 
forces being dependent upon annual votes, early measures 
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for that purpose are indispensable: and thus far the consti- 
tutional object of the change of 1832 has been reasonably well 
carried out. Although the army and navy estimates have not 
usually been voted, in detail, before the Slst of March, the most 
important votes, necessarily involving the aggregate estimate of 
expenditure, have always been taken before the Grovemment 
expended any money on the army and navy for the ensuing 
year. The same principle might readily be followed out in 
regard to the civil services. The salaries and other expenses, 
payable out of the grants of the preceding year, are discharged 
on the 3l8t of March; and the first payment out of votes 
of the current year is not due until the 30th of June. Here 
then are three months for the consideration of the civil service 
estimates — a time amply sufficient for ensuring the maintenance 
of the principle that no money shall be expended by the 
Government until it has been voted by Parliament. Then 
why is it not done ? Simply because, according to the present 
rules of the House, it is more difficult even to approach the 
Committee of Supply than to bring any other business to a 
conclusion. If irrelevant motions on going into committee 
were prohibited, all the army and navy estimates, without any 
exception, could be voted before the 31st of March, and the 
civil service estimates before the 30th of June. And thus 
two important results would be secured by one simple regu- 
lation, the advantage of which, on other grounds, has been 
already noticed. The constitutional principle would be main- 
tained, and the financial measures so far advanced as to ensure 
an earlier termination of the Session. That such results should 
be attainable by so small a change of practice, is an illustration 
of the political importance of mere forms, and of the necessity 
of regarding them with the eye of a statesman. 

A more important question than any which has hitherto been 
considered is whether essential changes might not be made, 
with advantage, in the interior organisation of Parliament. 
The two Houses comprise upwards of 1,100 members. Genius, 
learning, rank, ambition, industry, common sense, and practical 
experience, are all largely represented theie. But are these 
numbers, and these various talents, so employed as to produce 
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adequate results ? Is there a sufficient (Jivision of employmentft 
in the work of legislation ? Do many labour where the well- 
directed energies of a smaller number would be more effectual ? 
Is the same work done again and again; and is it, at last, 
done well ? These are questions worthy of grave consideration* 

The political uses of numbers in the constitution of a Legis- 
lature are the representation of every opinion, interest, and 
party, and the weight which is consequently attached to its 
determinations. A small legislative body would be overborne 
by clamour and cabals, like a council of ministers; but a 
numerous body is strong enough to resist every influence but the 
popular will ; and even that it is often able to withstand for a 
time. Abstractedly, a thousand men will not arrive at juster 
conclusions than ten; and the ultimate judgment of the thousand 
is directed by a very small proportion of these numbers ; yet, 
in a free State, the leading men would be powerless, imless 
supported by a numerous following of rank and file. It is 
power, rather than wisdom, that is the characteristic of numbers. 
The conclusions deducible from these considerations are these — 
that it is the proper function of the whole body to discuss and de- 
termine the principles, and direct the general policy of legislation ; 
while, under its directions, and subject to its approval, a smaller 
body, with delegated powers, should be chaif;ed with the office 
of elaborating the details. This principle, though recognised 
in many of the proceedings of Parliament, is very imperfectly 
carried out. For many purposes the agency of committees is 
constantly resorted to ; but rarely for the relief of the whole 
body, in the performance of legislative functions. Every public 
BiU is considered on at least four distinct occasions in each 
House, and its several provisions are also discussed by what is 
nominally a committee of the whole House, but which is, 
in fact, the House itself without its Speaker. Even when a 
Bill has been referred to a Select Committee, it is afterwards 
submitted to a committee of the whole House. In the passing 
of laws the House does everything, and its committees nothing ; 
and this, we think, is a defective organisation of the means at 
its disposal. 

A committee of the whole House affords no relief whatever 
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to the House itself: it occupies the attention of all its members, 
and no other business can proceed during its sitting. A Select 
Committee consists of a small number of members, generally not 
exceeding fifteen ; and, though well calculated for purposes of 
inquiry, does not sufBciently represent the opinions of the 
House in deliberating upon any question of public policy. 
The determination of so small a body, arrived at without any 
public discussion, has comparatively little influence in restrain- 
ing subsequent debates upon the same questions in the House 
itself. No other committee of an intermediate character, com- 
bining the numbers and representative constitution of the com- 
mittee of the whole House, with the independent action of a 
Select Committee, is, at the present time, acknowledged amongst 
the institutions of Parliament. The Crrand Committees of 
ancient times for religion, for grievances, for courts of justice, 
and for trade, were kept alive, for form's sake, for many years 
after they had ceased to be anything more than a name ; but 
even their formal appointment has been discontinued since 1832. 
And the Committee of Privileges, which was of a similar con- 
stitution, still exists, indeed, but in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. To revive committees which by common consent have 
been abandoned would be a futile experiment ; but the prin- 
ciple upon which they were originally established may be 
applied to a new organisation of committees. Committees of 
the whole House may be retained for the consideration of all 
matters involving taxation and other important questions 
specially referred to them ; but Crrand Committees should also 
be constituted, for settling the clauses of public Bills, and for 
initiating various proceedings which now originate in commit- 
tees of the whole House. 

The organisation of such a plan might be attempted in the 
following manner. The House should be divided into six G-rand 
Committees, consisting of about 110 members each, to whom 
would be added 15 or 20 Ministers and other leading members^ 
who would be nominated to serve upon all the Grand Com- 
mittees. The members would be distributed by a Committee 
of Selection, subject to approval by the House, in such a man- 
ner as to secure an equal representation of political parties. 
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interests, and classes in all the committees, and, at the same 
time, to maintain in each a preponderance of members more par- 
ticularly conversant with its peculiar department of business. 
Thus the Orand Committee for Trade would comprise a large 
proportion of merchants and of the representatives of com- 
mercial constituencies ; and the Committee for Courts of Justice 
an ample complement of 'gentlemen of the long robe.' The 
constitution and functions of these several committees would be 
different; but all would be political representatives of the larger 
body from which they are drawn, and little Parliaments, as it 
were, in themselves. The province of one would probably be 
Keligion and Ecclesiastical Affairs ; of another, Law and Courts 
of Justice ; of a third. Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures ; of 
a fourth. Local Taxation and Administration ; of a fifth. Colo- 
nial and Indian Possessions ; and, of a sixth. Education and 
General Purposes. 

The first function of these committees would be to consider 
the provisions of every public Bill referred to them ; and, for that 
purpose, their proceedings should be assimilated to those of a 
committee of the whole House. Each committee should have 
assigned to it a chamber, arranged so as to admit of the distribu- 
tion of parties, and to afford facilities for debate. It would be 
a novel experiment to admit the public and reporters to the 
deliberations of a committee ; but this would be an essential 
part of the proposed plan. The main object in view is to invest 
the deliberations of these committees with as much importance 
as possible, and to delegate to them the discussion, and, as far 
as possible, the decision, of questions which now devolve wholly 
on the House. If this could be accomplished, the labours of 
the House would be, to that extent, diminished. Perhaps the 
niunber of days in the week on which the House would sit 
might be diminished ; at all events the length of the sittings 
might be curtailed, and the two or three hours after midnight, 
which now inflict so much fatigue and inconvenience upon busy 
members, might be often spared. The tendency of such an 
arrangement would be to make the House a Court of Appeal, 
as it were, from its Grand Committees, rather than a Court of 
Primary Jurisdiction, in all legislative matters, as it is at 
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present. It would determine the questions fit to be referred 
to its committees, and would revise their decisions if necessary, 
instead of undertaking to settle the details, as well as resolving 
the principles, of all legislation. 

Other incidental advantages may be anticipated from the 
reference of Bills to Grand Committees. At present the discus- 
sion of the clauses of a Bill is regarded, by the majority of 
members, as a wearisome interruption to the more proper business 
of the House. Few members take part in it ; and those who 
attend are impatient to proceed to other matters, in which they 
are more interested. The Bills are, therefore, hastily amended, 
while members who would be competent to assist in their revision 
meet with little encouragement in offering suggestions to an 
impatient audience. In a Chrand Committee, whose deliberations 
offered no impediment to the progress of business in the House, 
and whose proper duty it was to discuss the clauses of a Bill, a 
more careful revision of them might reasonably be expected. The 
majority of the members would, probably, be interested in the 
subject of discussion; and those who desired to offer their 
opinions would be heard without impatience. A Grand Com- 
mittee, indeed, would be an admirable school for members, in 
which many excellent men of business, who are rarely heard in 
the House itself, would be able to render efficient service, and 
to gain distinction for themselves, by their knowledge and prac- 
tical judgment. In each Grand Committee the Government 
would be represented by its official members who had charge 
of any Bill, and by independent members co-operating with 
them : and the Opposition and other parties would have equal 
opportunities of advancing their own opinions. If their debates 
were published, the public would also be fully informed of their 
proceedings, and prepared to influence the ultimate decision of 
the House, when their reports should come under consideration. 

The quorwm of these committees need not exceed twenty, or 
at the utmost twenty-five, which would be sufficient for the 
transaction of ordinary business, while questions of importance 
ivould attract a full attendance of members. Their sittings 
might be conveniently held in the largest of the New Committee 
Booms, which could be fitted up for their aeconunodation, and. 
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if necessary^ enlarged by an encroachment upon adjoining rooms, 
many of which are of unnecessary dimensions. They would 
sit on certain days of the week, in the morning, and, like other 
committees, adjourn on the assembling of the House. 

It can scarcely be objected that a Grand Committee would be 
too limited to represent, with fairness, the general sentiments of 
the House, so long as 40 members out of 654 are held to be 
sufficient for all purposes of legislation. Nay, by the present 
rules of the House, even 20 members, though opposed by 19, 
may bind the whole House to an irrevocable vote. Nor, in 
less exceptional cases, does the final judgment of the House 
depend upon the aggregate numbers in a division. For 
example, in the last Session, Lord Bobert Gh*08venor's Attor- 
neys* Certificate Duty Bill had been brought in by a consider- 
able majority in a House consisting of 391 members : it was 
rejected, on the second reading, in a House of 293 members 
only. And again, the fate of the Advertisement Duty affords a 
still more striking instance of the reversal of decisions by smaller 
numbers than those by which they were originally agreed to. 
On the 14th of April, after one of the very best speeches of the 
Session, Mr. Milner Gibson carried a resolution for the repeal of 
the Advertisement Duty in a full House of 374 members (the 
respective numbers being 202 and 171). The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, at a subsequent period, instead of adopting 
this vote as the expression of the will of the House, proposed a 
reduction of the duty from eighteenpence to sixpence. This 
compromise was not accepted by Mr. Milner Gibson and his 
friends; and on the 1st of July the battle was renewed. The 
Government at first succeeded in carrying their proposition by a 
majority of 10 only, in a House of 213 (the numbers being 
111 and 101), and reversed, for a time, the previous decision of 
374 members. Their triumph was brief. It was the night of 
a State ball at Buckingham Palace. The supporters of the 
Government hastened from the division lobby to the ball-room ; 
while their sturdier opponents, resolute of purpose and not much 
given to dancing— even if invited to dance — continued the 
fight in a thin House of 136 members. It was now too late to 
rescind the previous vote directly ; but being well skilled in 
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fence, they succeeded in affirming, by a majority of 9 (the 
numbers being 72 and 63), that the future advertisement duty 
should be £0. Oa. Od. ! After much consideration, the Govern- 
ment resolved not to disturb this determination ; and we are 
indebted to 72 members and a Queen's ball for our present 
complete exemption from a tax which nearly one-third of the 
House had previously failed in repealing. The luckless attor- 
neys were the only class who suffered in this contest; for Mr. 
Gladstone, in surrendering the sixpence on advertisements, 
begged hard for the Certificate Duty, as an equivalent ; and for 
this sixpence the opponents of ' taxes on knowledge ' consented 
to the sacrifice of their l^;al friends. 

On numerous occasions, in every Session, the members 
present at a division are considerably less than one hundred ; 
and a division with so many as three hundred is comparatively 
rare. To refer again to the last Session for examples : out of 
257 divisions, there were 20 of less than 100 members ; 142 
of more than 100, and less than 200 ; 53 of more than 200, and 
less than 300 ; and 39 only exceeding 300. The average 
number present in all the divisions was 201. 

In the presence of these statistics, it will hardly be contended 
that Grand Committees will afford an inadequate representation 
of the whole body of members. In the House, nothing can be 
more irregular and capricious than the attendance of members 
even when great questions are to be decided without further 
appeal ; and it is notorious that the Houfc is occasionally liable 
to clandestine surprises and ambuscades. The Grand Com- 
mittees might possibly be exposed to similar irregularities ; but 
every vote would be open to revision by the House ; and their 
minutes of proceedings and division lists would show how far 
they had paid attention to their duties, and were entitled to 
support. 

If the experiment of Grand Committees should prove suc- 
cessful in the case of Bills, it might be extended to other 
descriptions of business with equal, if not greater advantage. 
Bills relating to religion or trade, for instance, which axe now 
required to originate in a committee of the whole House, as 
well as other Bills, might more conveniently be initiated in 
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these oommittees ; by which means the House would be relieved 
of many preliminary discussions. With what alacrity would 
the House refer the questions of Maynooth and the Nunneries 
to the Grand C!ommittee of BeligionI how gladly consign 
intricate questions of Law Beform to the Grand C!ommittee on 
Law and C!ourts of Justice I And while much pressure might 
thus be transferred from the House, many members would have 
an opportunity of submittiug their motions to Grand Committees 
who now wait hopelessly for a hearing in the House itself. 

Care would naturally be taken to prevent committees from 
withholding any matters from the consideration of the House. 
They would merely decide upon questions specifically referred 
to them, and their votes would be subject to reversal. Nor 
would Ministerial responsibility be diminished by this system. 
If the committees were taken indiscriminately from the body 
of the House, the Government for the time being would ordi- 
narily have a majority in each committee ; and if occasionally 
outvoted there, would assemble their forces in the House, and 
refuse to adopt the report of the committee. 

The examples of France and America are of little avail in 
estimating the importance of this experiment. The French 
Chamber of Deputies was divided into nine bureaux of 51 
members each. The distribution of the members into bureaux 
was not antrnged upon any principle of selection, but was 
determined by lot. Every month the names of all the members 
were put into a box, and drawn out by the President ; and 
each list of 51 names, drawn in succession, constituted the 
nine bureaux* Brought together by chance, shuffled and 
dealt out like a pack of cards, and again separated at the end of 
a month, the members of a bureau could scarcely be expected to 
evince any unity of purpose or effective organisation for busi- 
ness. Nor were such qualifications essential to the object they 
were intended to serve. A projet de loi, or other proposition, 
was referred to all the bureatuc at once, and discussed by all. 



* After the Revolution of 1848, the National Assembly, bemg a 
more numeroas body than the Chamber of Deputies, was divided into 
fifteen bureaux. 
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The Minister, to whose department any measure related, ex« 
plained its objects and policy to the bureau of which he cfaanoed 
to be a member; and a conversation, rather than a debate, 
ensned amongst its members, sitting round the table. No 
reporters were present, and the discussions were ordinarily 
unknown to the public; but occasionally, when it served the 
purpose of a popular Minister or member of the Opposition — 
like M. Thiers — ^to give early publicity to his opinions, a speech 
delivered privately in the bureau yrovld find its way to the 
newspapers. When the discussion was concluded, the bureau 
proceeded — not to vote for or against the proposition — ^not to 
agree to any report to the Chamber — but simply to nominate 
one of its members to serve upon a commission. Of oourse 
this member represented the opinions of the majority of the 
bureau ; and consequently the nine members, of whom the « 
commission was composed, became a fair representation of the 
entire Chamber. The object of the bu/rea/Uy therefore, was to 
bring to a focus, as it were, the various opinions and suggestions 
elicited by nine independent discussions, in which eveiy member 
of the Chamber had an opportunity of taking part. The com- 
mission again discussed the prqjet de hi, and appointed one of 
their members to be *the reporter,' by whom an elaborate 
report was prepared, for presentation to the Chamber, explana- 
tory of the views of the commission. 

Notwithstanding the complication of this machinery, the 
system of bureava has foimd so much favour in France that, 
whether under King or President, it has continued to be a 
national institution ; but, after all, it would seem to arrive, by 
a troublesome process, at results attainable by the simpler 
method of debating questions in the House, and deciding them, 
at once, by a majority. 

In the American House of Bepresentatives there are twenty- 
eight standing committees, twenty-two of which consist of nine, 
and six of five members each. With these committees originate 
nearly all the Bills which are introduced to the notice of 
Congress. A member may move for leave to bring in a Bill ; 
but if bis motion be agreed to, it is immediately referred to one 
of the standing committees, or to a select committee specially 
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appointed for the purpose. Thus, Bills never come under dis- 
cussion in the House until after they have been prepared or 
examined by a committee, when they may be presumed to be in 
a fit state for consideration ; and, in this respect, the American 
system resembles that of the proposed Grand Committees. 
But the standing committees of the United States have other 
functions ; as, for example, the examination of the revenue and 
expenditure of the current year, and military and foreign affairs, 
which, in this country, would be inconsistent with executive 
responsibility. Nothing of this description would be referred to 
the Grand Committees ; but the example of America is useful as 
showing the extent to which the agency of committees has been 
made available in the work of legislation. 

We now approach a question of acknowledged importance 
connected with practical legislation. Complaints have so fre- 
quently been made in Parliament, from the bench, the bar, and 
the press, of the hasty and ill-considered provisions of the 
public Statutes — of their loose and illogical arrangement, their 
obscure and often inaccurate phraseology, and their legal 
blunders — that our readers may claim to be spared any illustra- 
tion of them. The modern Statutes are not quite so bad as 
they are popularly supposed to be ; but they are susceptible of 
very great and systematic improvements. Next to an epic 
poem, we believe an Act of Parliament to be the most difficult 
of all compositions. One mind, indeed, is rarely equal to the 
preparation even of a perfect d/raft^ still less of a final legislative 
measure. Beady learning, patient study, practical knowledge, 
an appreciation of all conceivable circumstances amounting to 
imagination, logical discrimination, and the most critical nicety 
of lajiguage, are all essential to the due performance of the task. 
An Act of Parliament is not criticised like other works of art. 
Learned critics vie with one another to discover some hidden 
meaning in a chorus of ^chylus, which to common under- 
standings has none at all ; while the most subtle minds are 
striving to m ake unintelligible the language of Statutes which, in 
any other composition, would be plain enough. No human skill 
will always be proof against such an ordeal ; but by the present 
system of passing Bills, a Statute is exposed to so many dangers 
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before it attains maturity, that we have often wondered, not 
that it should contain some obvious blunders, but by what 
happy chance it has escaped the enactment of sheer nonsense, 
in very bad grammar. However carefully it may have been 
originally prepared, no sooner is it out of the bands of the 
draftsman than its ' unities ' are set at nought. A word omitted 
here, a clause added there, terms already used in one sense 
inserted elsewhere in another — ^make such havoc in it, that its 
author would scarcely recognise his own work. Nor i& he 
present to advise and assist in the amendment of his draft. It 
has been given over to the care of a Minister or member, who, 
though well informed as to the general policy of the measure, 
has borne no part in the unthankful labour of its compositioD. 
To conciliate one member and make another hold his tongue, he 
would break the heart of the patient lawmaker, who has pon- 
dered over every word before he wrote it down. The sudden 
thought of a conversational debater has more weight than the 
well-advised judgment of the learned draftsman. And should 
he be again consulted, it may be too late wholly to correct the 
errors of others. Amendments have been agreed to which can- 
not be withdrawn with good faith, or have been voted by the 
House, whose decision may not be lightly set aside ; and so the 
legislative patchwork is permitted to take its chance, with other 
performances of the same description. 

The evil of thus disconnecting the lawmaker from the 
Legislature is one that obviously needs a remedy. Bentham, 
impressed with the inconveniences of the present system of passing 
laws, went so far as to propose that a Statute, having been 
prepared by official lawmakers, should be adopted by Parlia- 
ment without amendment, or else rejected altogether. A 
proposal which gives Parliament only a veto upon the work of 
the draftsman cannot be seriously entertained ; and even as an 
expedient for ensuring improvements in the mechanical part of 
legislation, it has little to recommend it. The lawmakers and 
the Legislature would still be unconnected ; and laws drawn up 
in the study, without the aid of public discussion, would rarely 
be fit for adoption without amendment. 

Xiord Brougham, the first of modem law-reformers, has 
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repeatedly called attention to the defects of our legislative pro- 
cesses. He, too, attaches great importance to the functions of 
the lawmaker, and deprecates the inconsiderate amendments 
too often made in his work hy the Legislature. In speaking of 
the treatment of his own digest of the Bankruptcy Laws, by a 
committee of the House of Gonajnons, he says : 

No committee can ucdertake with advantage the minute con- 
sideration of the terms in which provisions agreed upon as to their 
substance shall be couched. Confidence must of necessity be placed 
in the learning, skill, and diligence of those who have prepared the . 
digest.* 

For the remedy of the evils of which he has so often com- 
plained, his lordship proposes the establishment of a board or 
court of learned and practised men— irremovable from o£Sce 
except upon the address of both Houses of Parliament — to 
revise the drafts of all Bills before they are introduced, and 
again after they have been amended. Such a board, resembling 
in its character and functions the Coneeil cPEtat of the French; 
has much to recommend it ; but its constitution and its relations 
to Parliament would require grave consideration. 

Parliament has already within itself the means of ensuring 
improved legislation with very little aid from without. Assum- 
ing that Grand Committees are to be appointed for the general 
consideration of Bills, a sub-committee, selected from each G-rand 
Committee, might be charged with their technical revision. The 
sub-committee, composed of a few of the most practical members, 
and including some lawyers, should be attended by the drafts- 
man, officer, or commissioners, who prepared the Bill, and by 
the Minister or member having charge of it. No Bill should be 
reported by the Grand Committee until it had undergone this 
revision : and if amendments were subsequently made by the 
House, the Bill might, if necessary, be again referred to the 
conmiittee. This plan would bring into useful communication 
the lawmaker and the Legislature, and would unite the practised 
skill of the one with the political enlightenment and authority 



* Letter to Sir James Graham on the Making and Digesting of 
the Law, 1849, p. 5. 
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of the other. At present no responsibility is publicly attached 
to the draftsman. He works behind the scenes, like a news- 
paper writer, without personal credit or blame. The Goyem- 
ment or member, by whom his work is adopted, enjoys the 
credit of success, and tiie disgrace of fiailure. He would now 
become responsible for his own de&ults. His pen which drew 
the Bill would also draw the amendments, under the directions 
and subject to the approval of the committee. Many heads 
would co-operate in the revision; but one hand only would 
hold the pen. Unity of design and expression woidd, at least, 
be secured by these means, and a competent lawmaker would 
generally be able to resist the introduction of unsuitable amend- 
ments. This simple plan, involving no charge upon the public, 
and little alteration in the existing practice of ParUament, 
would be productive of the best results. If, however, some 
official organisation were required for assisting in the revision 
of Bills, and for maintaining uniformity in the work of various 
hands and different committees, this object might be secured 
in connection with another important change of Parliamentaiy 
procedure, which we are about to propose. 

Many of the proposals we have hitherto made, though calcu- 
lated to relieve the House and improve its legislation, involve, 
at the same time, a considerable enlargement of the duties of 
committees. And it may be asked. Are there not already too 
many committees ? — ^and have they not more than enough to 
do ? Has it not been said that thirty-three committees have 
been sitting on a single day ? Then why add to the number? 
Nothing can be further from our intention. There are already 
too many committees — ^they have too much to do— of necessity 
they do a great part of their business very ill — ^and we propose 
to relieve them of the most onerous and the least satisfiictory of 
their duties. 

The large number of committees on private Bills has been' 
noticed in our summary of the business of last Session. They 
form, indeed, a serious proportion of the engagements of mem- 
bers for about three months of every Session, and sometimes 
more. In 1846, there were no less than 123 committees on 
opposed private BiUs alone, the aggregate sittings of which 
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amoanted to the extraordinary number of 1,048 days. The 
work would have occupied one committee nearly four years, 
sitting from day to day I In 1847, there were 88 committees ; 
and their sittings extended to 720 days. During the seven 
years fix>m 1846 to 1852, there have been 377 of these com- 
mittees ; and the annual average has amounted to 53, sitting 
for eight days each ; and this in addition to very numerous com- 
mittees on unopposed Bills. On the whole, it may be estimated 
that between 350 and 400 members are occupied, about 10 days 
each, by services in connection with private Bills. Of their duties 
in a railway committee we need say but little : they are too 
well known as difficult, laborious, responsible, and irksome, 
to need any illustration. But are they properly performed ? — 
and could they be performed better by a different tribunal? 
In selecting the members to serve upon any committee, the 
principal qualification of the greater number has been that they 
had no pecuniary or local interest in the questions about to be 
considered by them ; or, in other words, that they happened 
not to be shareholders in any of the companies concerned, or 
landholders in the contested district. Their impartiality being 
thus assumed, they are appointed to try some of the most im- 
portant and difficult issues that can possibly come before any 
tribunal in the country. No judicial training or experience — 
no special aptitude for business, or familiarity with the matters 
on which they are about to adjudicate— are expected of any 
member of the committee, except perhaps the chairman. These 
are undoubted facts, which none will be found to deny ; but 
on the results of the system there is still little unanimity of 
opinion. By many it is said * to work well ' — a dubious phrase 
— to secure, at least, a greater number of just than of unjust 
decisions, and to give fairer play to enterprise and the rivalry 
of capitalists than could be anticipated from the exertions of any 
permanent tribunal. From others we hear nothing but ridicule 
and contempt. There is a fitvourite story amongst practitioners, 
of a young member, who had been sitting for three weeks in 
judgment upon the engineering merits of two rival lines of 
railway, suddenly arousing himself to ask, 'Pray, what is a 
gradient ? ' And we have been assured by an eminent railway 
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engineer that the following conflict of decisions, upon the lead-' 
ing principles of railway l^;blation, actually occurred in a single 
week. The question, to be tried by four different committees, 
sitting at the same time, and in adjoining rooms, was this : Which 
of two rival lines is to be preferred — ^the shortest and most direct, 
or the more circuitous, which accommodates a larger population, 
more towns, and a greater traffic ? The first committee pre- 
ferred the shortest line ; the second, the more circuitous ; the 
third would sanction neither of the lines; and the fourth decided 
in favour of hoik. And this anecdote, however exaggerated it 
may be, serves to illustrate one of the chief evUs of the existing 
system. The committees may be individually just ; but how 
is it possible for them to carry out any uniform principle of 
legislation? 

Another great evil is, that every Bill has to pass the ordeal 
of two select committees— one in the Commons, the other in the 
Lords. There is no security that the principles of decision 
adopted by both committees will be identical, and much pro- 
bability that they will be different. When an opposed Bill has 
passed the Commons, the opposition may be renewed in the 
Lords. After the expense of an opposition has been incurred 
before the Commons' committee, and the committee have re- 
ported in its favour, the Lords' committee may find that the 
preamble has not been proved ; and thus all the expenses of a 
successful contest before the Commons' committee are thrown 
away. 

The great railway companies, whose Parliamentary triumphs 
have generally conciliated their support of the system under 
which they have risen to greatness, are now banning to calcu- 
late their past losses and estimate their future dangers. * A most 
competent witness,' says the committee of last Session on 
railways, ^has estimated the loss of money to the railway 
shareholders, unnecessarily incurred in obtaining Parliamentary 
authority for, and in constructing the railways now in existence, 
and in opposing rival schemes, at seventy mUlioiie I ' Another 
witness informed the committee that two thousand miles of 
railway, involving an outlay of more than forty millions, have 
been sanctioned by Pai'liament, and afterwards abandoned bjf 
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the promoters, without any Parliamentary authority. If to 
these be added the numerous lines which have been relinquished 
under the sanction of Parliament, it would seem as if the 
mileage abandoned were about half as much as the mileage 
constructed, which amounted in June last to 7,512 miles in 
the United Kingdom. In other words, for every two miles 
of railway authorised, and suflRciently well selected to be ulti- 
mately made, one mile of railway was either so bad in itself, or 
80 ill-supported by its promoters, as to be abandoned with loss 
to the greater part of the persons concerned. We will say 
nothing of the number of lines which have indeed been made, 
but much to the regret of shareholders, who heartily wish they 
had been abandoned. Their history is briefly told by the Share 
List. 

These are great national evils, but the blame of them is to 
be borne by railway speculators rather than by Parliament. If 
two litigious parties insist upon ruining themselves in a Court 
of Justice, by endless suits, instead of adjusting their differences 
by arbitration or compromise, we blame not the Court but the 
suitors. But possibly they may be saved from themselves, and 
the various interests involved render the experiment a national 
object. The railway property in Great Britain alone amounted 
in 1851 to £248,240,897, and the gross revenue upon this 
capital to £15,000,000. We are persuaded that the aggregate 
capital invested in railways and other public undertakings sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, will soon l)e equal in amount to the 
National Debt, and this enormous property ought not to be 
endangered by the accidents and mischances to which it has 
hitherto been exposed. 

With this view Mr. Cardwell, after investigating the difficult 
question of railway legislation with great care and judgment, 
proposed an improved constitution of railway committees, which 
is to be tried in the ensuing Session. His plan is. to secure 
the services of a small number of well- qualified members, 
who are expected to devote a considerable part of the Session 
to their laborious duties, and by frequent communication to 
maintain uniformity of decision. This was probably the best 
expedient that could then have been proposed, with any reason- 
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able prospect of immediate success. If more could have been 
done, Mr. Cardwell was not likely to shrink from the attempt ; 
but the fietilure of previous experiments, the jealous regard of 
Parliament for its own jurisdiction, and the apprehensions of the 
railway interest lest any considerable change should diminish 
their influence or affect their property, forbade the proposal of 
a bolder scheme. We r^ard it, however, as the first insertion 
of the wedge, which repeated blows will drive deeper and deeper, 
until the oitire system is rent asunder. It is * the beginning of 
the end.' The new experiment is to be applied to railway 
Bills alone; all other private Bills, scarcely inferior in import- 
ance, being left, for the present, in their accustomed course. 
The system which has been condemned cannot be long con- 
tinued : and of the new scheme we entertain no very sanguine 
anticipations. Its pressure upon unpaid members of Parliament 
will be intolerable ; and we doubt if they will prove otherwise 
equal to the heavy responsibilities imposed upon them. The 
new committee of forty will, sooner or later, be superseded by a 
more efficient tribunal, just as the Committee on Petitions for 
Private Bills, on the model of which it is founded, has long 
since given way to judicial officers of the House. Govemmait 
Boards have been tried and found wanting ; and we hope to see 
the establishment of a Judicial Ck>urt within the walls of Par- 
liament, performing the same functions as commitiees on private 
Bills. This Court should be common to both Houses, to whom 
it should make its reports; and thus the double inquiry, in 
Lords and Commons, now so vexatious and costly to the parties, 
would be avoided. Lord Brougham proposed a plan, founded 
upon this principle, in 1836; and the twenty-four resolutions 
submitted by him to the House of Lords embody, in forcible 
language, the reasons for the proposed change. The trial of 
this, or some analogous plan, may still be postponed for a few 
years, but we regard its ultimate adoption as inevitable. 

We have now adverted to the principal inconveniences 
experienced in the practical working of our Parliamentary 
Government, and have endeavoured to indicate the nature of 
the remedies which appear to be wanting. The objects we have 
in view are not many, nor difficult of attainment. To limit the 
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occasionB for debate, without restricting its freedom ; to dis- 
courage irregularities, in order to increase the opportunities for 
grave discussion ; to organise the vast resources of Parliament, 
so as to diminish the labour and increase the efiSciency of its 
deliberations — these are the ends to be accomplished. The 
means proposed are simple and free from hazard, foimded upon 
existing practice, borne out by experience, and not trenching 
upon any constitutional principle. Without giving undue faci- 
lities to a Government, or embarrassing the legitimate tactics of 
an Opposition, they would conduce to the dignity of Parliament, 
the credit, utility, and comfort of its members, and the public 
good. 
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THE FUTURE 

OF THE 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 



In selecting as the subject of this paper the Future of the Do- 
minion of Canada, I have no intention of discussing possible 
changes in its Constitution, or in its political relations to Great 
Britain. Those points have lately formed the subject of two 
articles in the Contemporary Review by Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Clarke, and may be safely left to the judgment of their readers. 
My object is to place before you the present condition of the 
Canadian Dominion in its material aspects, and to direct your 
attention to that future upon which it is now entering. It may 
be necessary in the course of my remarks to refer to some of the 
statements and opinions in the articles referred to^ but it is not 
my desire to speculate upon eventualities and changes that may 
be very distant, but rather to accept the relations which now 
happily exist, under the admirable Constitution established at the 
Confederation of British North America, and to tx)int out the 
benefits that must arise, both to Great Britain and Canada, by 
steadily pursuing and extending that career of progress and use- 
fulness upon which England's greatest Colony has now entered. 

I shall not detain you by reference to remote historical events, 
but will briefly recapitulate the order, in point of time, when the 
several Provinces became united in Uie present Confederation — 
their condition at the date of the complete union — the position in 
which they now stand — ^and then refer to the hopes and aspira- 
tions with which they regard the future. 

By the Queen's Proclamation the two Provinces of Old Canada, 
now designated Ontario and Quebec, wer^ on the ist July, 1867, 
united with Nova Scotia and New Brunswmk under the name of 
the Dominion of Canada. On the 15th July, 1870, the vast 
territories in the occupation of the Hudson's Bay Company were 
incorporated with the Dominion, which extinguished the title of 
the Company by a considerable payment, and assumed the former 
Imperial responsibilities attendant on the management and con- 
trol of the numerous Indian tribes of the interior. On the 20th 
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July, 187 1, British Columbia entered the Confederation ; and on 
the ist July, 1873, Prince Edward's Island joined her sister 
Provinces, thus finally completing the consolidation under one 
Federal Parliament and Government of the entire British Posses- 
sions in North America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
with the single exception of the Island of Newfoundland, which 
thus far has maintained its separate political existence. 

Only seven years have, therefore, elapsed since the Dominion 
of Canada became territorially complete; and I think we may 
prudently await the events of the next few years before proposing 
any serious changes in its organisation or constitutional status. It 
may be very safely asserted that the statesmen of Canada are 
more likely to judge wisely of the steps required for the progress 
and civilisation of this vast domain than even those of the mother 
country ; while it is certain that all the ability and zeal the former 
may possess can be more profitably devoted to their own land, 
rather than expended upon other and less familiar portions of the 
Empire. 

It may not, in this connection, be inappropriate briefly to 
notice the powers granted to the people of Canada, and the 
system under which these powers are exercised. By the Imperial 
Act constituting the confederation, the complete control of every- 
thing pertaining to their internal affairs is conferred upon the 
people, subject only to their allegiance to a common Sovereign 
and their duty as members of the British Empire. These powers 
are exercised under the Federal system, by which the United 
Parliament, consisting of the Governor-General as the represen- 
tative of the Queen, with the Senate and House of Commons, 
enact all the laws, in which the public at large may be said to 
have a common interest ; such as Trade and Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, Fisheries, Indirect and Direct Taxation, Postage, Criminal 
Law, and the establishment of suitable government for the vast 
and as yet comparatively little known regions of the interior. 
The members of the House of Commons are elected under a 
most liberal franchise by ballot, and the Government of the day 
continues in office, as in this country, by the possession of the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. 

While the Federal Parliament is, in fact, the supreme authority 
on all subjects of common or extra-provincial interest. Local 
Legislatures exist in each Province under a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Federal Government, with Legislative Councils 
and Legislative Assemblies elected by the people, to whom is 
entrusted all legislation of a purely local and Provincial character. 
These powers are of a very extensive nature, embracing all civil 
rights of property and cognate subjects, respecting which I may 
pause for a moment to explain, that apart from its propriety in 
other respects, the cession of Quebec by France secured to that 
Province its existing civil laws and language; and though 
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full power exists to change or modify these laws in Quebec itself, 
still their preservation became a necessary condition of Con- 
federation. 

Anterior to Confederation, and now subsisting under past legis- 
lation, both Ontario and Quebec, especially the former, possessed 
an extremely perfect system of Municipal Government, which is 
being rapidly extended to the other Provinces. While in regard 
to education, no part of the world can boast a more perfect 
system, beginning with elementary or common-school education, 
which is free to all, continued next by grammar schools at a 
minimum of cost, to colleges, and ultimately universities, con- 
ducted by men of European reputation in science and letters. 

In all, therefore, that relates to political freedom and self- 
government Canada has nothing to envy in the condition of any 
other country ; while in fitting her people for the wise administra- 
tion of those powers, she possesses in her educational and muni- 
cipal systems, advantages that can be surpassed nowhere. 

In the composition of her existing population, Canada is also 
peculiarly favoured. Commencing as a French colony, Quebec 
has now over a million of the descendants of the foremost nation 
of the Latin race — a people distinguished, like their ancestors, for 
industry and thrift, combined with a natural courtesy and bon- 
hommie which endear them to all. If the French Canadian is 
not, perhaps, quite on a par with his Anglo-Saxon brother in enter- 
prise, he is certainly more than his equal in those amenities which 
beautify life and cast a charm over even the hardships of the 
backwoods ; while in devotion to his country, and loyalty to the 
Sovereign under whom his condition has risen from serfdom to 
freedom, none can excel him. 

In the rest of the Dominion the population is almost exclusively 
English, Irish, and Scotch, though in the western prairies we 
have now settlements from Russia, Norway and Sweden, Iceland, 
and notably of Germans. In this respect but little difference 
exists between Canada and the United States, both being alike in 
progress of settlement from the same sources. The very difficul- 
ties attendant on overcoming the forces of the wilderness naturally 
impart great energy and courage to such a population, and bring 
about those wonderful results of successful progress which excite 
the envy and admiration of the world. Perhaps I should with 
proper modesty confine this^ast remark to the United States, but 
reaUy the conditions are the same in both countries, and if they 
do not, as yet, show equally striking results in Canada, it arises 
from the fact that the resources of the latter country have only 
been brought under one central government within less than ten 
years, while in the former case one hundred years of united effort 
have been expended. 

Prior to Confederation, the British Provinces in North America 
were suffering from the absence of all combined action ; their 
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trade was hampered by numerous tariffs ; their intercourse more or 
less restricted by provincial jealousies. They were taught to look 
more to the mother country and less to their own exertions than 
tliey should have done ; their mental, and even their material, 
growth was dwarfed by a sense of Colonial dependence. Now, 
they have assumed mos^ if not all, of the attributes of national 
existence. Not one shilling has the British taxpayer disbursed on 
account of Canada for many years past ; and even the military 
forces of the Empire, which are usually the symbol of power, have 
been wholly withdrawn since Confederation, while the defence of 
that vast country, with the preservation of law and order, not only 
in its civilised districts, but in the remote recesses of the interior 
still occupied by the native tribes, is entirely committed to the care 
of the people of Canada. 

England has thus, by wise and timely concessions of liberal 
self-government, gradually educated her Colonial offspring to a 
state of such stability, that she has felt she could safely commit to 
their care the guardianship not only of her own interests, but the 
higher and nobler cause of civilization and progress in the whole of 
that vast territory conquered by the genius and prowess of her sons. 

Let me now very briefly endeavour to convey to you some par- 
tial idea of the magnitude of the trust that has been assumed by 
Canadians in undertaking the colonization and Government of the 
northern half of the continent of North America. 

Picture to yourselves a domain nearly as large as Europe, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, with its southern ex- 
tremity in the same latitude as the south of France, and its northern 
boundary along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Possessing the 
finest forests in the world, widely spread coal-fields, most extensive 
and productive fisheries, watered by the most remarkable natural 
distribution of lakes and rivers, enriched with all varieties of 
minerals, and now known to possess an enormous area of fertile 
prairie-lands destined to become the future granary of England, 
this vast country reaches, as the crow flies, from ocean to ocean, 
four thousand miles, with an area south of the latitude of St. 
Petersburg of at least two million of square miles capable of culti- 
vation, and of which fully one-half produces every crop grown in 
Great Britain. 

The Dominion of Canada, thus roughly sketched, is naturally 
divided into three great divisions : the Atlantic, the Central, and 
the Pacific 

The Atkntic division is that which comprehends the older 
settled Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. It contains almost the entire 
present population of the Domiiuon, about four millions, and has, 
until very recently, been the only part of the British possessions in 
North America to which emigration has been directed. It may 
be described as the forest section of Canada, and stretdies from the 
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Atlandc to the head waters of the great river St Lawrence, west 
of Lake Superior. 

The Central, or prairie division, containing the new Province of 
Manitoba, extends from the densely-wooded Atlantic region to the 
Rocky Mountains. Commencing with the valley of the Red River, 
of unsurpassed fertility, the prairie extends westward over a gently 
undulating country, clothed with the most luxuriant grasses and 
beautiful flora, for a distance of a thousand miles to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, by a varying width of from four hundred to 
six hundred miles. This magnificent district, watered and 
rendered accessible in its eastern section by the great Winnipeg 
and Manitoba lakes, is in its central and western portion traversed 
by the mighty river Saskatchewaa^ with fifteen hundred miles of 
steamboat navigation, and fertilised by many beautiful tributaries 
issuing from the recesses of the mountains. With some compara- 
tively insignificant exceptions the prairie division of the Dominion 
contains probably the largest continuous tract of country in the 
world adapted to the growth of wheat and other cereals, and pecu- 
liarly fitted also for cattle-raising, especially on the western plateau, 
where cool and abundant water is combined with an exceptionally 
moderate climate. 

The Pacific section, known as British Columbia, comprehends 
the volcanic region west of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, with the magnificent island of Vancouver. Possessed of a 
climate much more temperate than that of Canada proper, British 
Columbia has an immense extent of land fitted for agriculture, 
while the mountain ranges which traverse the country are replete 
with minerals of every variety, and are no doubt quite as rich as 
the similar districts of California and New Mexico. Gold to the 
value of eight millions sterling has already been extracted from the 
gravel washing alone, without the introduction of scientific mining. 
Vancouver's Island has, so far as known, exclusive monopoly of 
the coal supply of the entire Pacific coast, from Behring's Straits 
to Cape Horn ; her coalfields are inexhaustible in extent and ex- 
cellent in quality, and in the future must make this island the em- 
porium of the China and Indian trade, while its importance in 
connection with the naval supremacy of England in the Pacific 
Ocean can scarcely be exaggerated. 

I will now shortly summarise the past progress of the Provinces 
included in the Atlantic division of Canada. Commencing in 
1825 with a population of about 837,400, they have now attained at 
least four millions in number. Their revenues, which were then 
perfectly insignificant, were last year nearly five millions sterling, 
besides the large local receipts of the respective Provinces. 

Their trade, notwithstanding it has been seriously curtailed by 
the universal depression, amounted in 

Imports to - - - r-;^i7»5oo,ooo 

Exports „ - - ;^ 18,000,000 
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in addition to the extensive interchange of products between the 
several Provinces. Their sea-going tonnage registered and owned 
in the Dominion itself, independent of tonnage registered in Great 
Britain, but owned in Canada, amounted in 1879 to 1,333,094 
tons. The fisheries along their coasts yielded nearly three millions 
sterling, and with their shipping gave employment to a seafaring 
population of men and boys, including Newfoundland, exceeding 
forty thousand, a number greater, it is believed, than is possessed 
by any other country in the world except Great Britain hersel£ 
Their defence by land is entrusted to forty thousand Active Militia, 
in a fair state of preparation, and officered from one Military 
College and six Infontry Schools, while under the Militia Law 
every able-bodied man b liable to serve when called upon. 

The Atlantic coast of the Dominion is nearly twice as extensive 
as that of the British Islands, and all its important headlands and 
harbours are efficiently supplied with lighthouse service. 

The whole country is provided with a well-organised municipal 
system, and, as I have already stated, education of the most 
thorough description extends throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Religious liberty and equality prevail everywhere ; 
and in the case of Quebec, the feudal system, which descended 
from the French, has been peacefully and thoroughly abolished. 

The statement I now make respecting the present position of 
Canada would, however, be incomplete if reference were omitted 
to its Public Debt And in this connection I may be permitted 
to notice and correct certain allegations in the article contributed 
by Mr. Anderson to the Contemporary Review ^ which are calculated 
to lead to the belief that in some form or other Canada has failed 
in her obligations to the Imperial Exchequer. On this point it 
may be sufficient to state that no engagement either of the Do- 
minion, or of any of the Provinces, has ever been in arrear for one 
day ; nor has the Imperial Exchequer ever advanced one shilling 
on account of such engagements. They have consisted in 
guarantees granted by the Imperial Government for various objects 
in which an Imperial interest was admitted to exist \ but in no 
case has delay, nor even extension of time, ever been asked by 
Canada, much less has the British taxpayer ever been required to 
contribute to the payment of either principal or interest The 
first guarantee of three millions sterling was paid in full many 
years ago, and the others, still current, amounting in all to 
;;^4,8oo,ooo, are in course of liquidation by the Sinking Funds of 
which Imperial officers are the trustees. 

The whole Debt of Canada, at 30th June last — and it has not 
since been increased — amounted to forty millions sterling, dimin- 
ished by Sinking Funds and other assets to thirty-two millions, 
or equal to ;^8 per head, bearing an average rate of 4*51 per 
cent Compared with the Revenue, it represents six and one half 
years' purchase, and the interest constitutes about one-fourth of 
the annual income of the country. 
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The debt is not, however, as is the case in every other country, 
excepting always the various British Colonies, the melancholy 
record of blood and treasure squandered in foreign or intestine 
wars ; but, on the other hand, registers the peacefiS progress of a 
people conscious of the vast resources of their country, and 
earnestly devoting themselves to its development. Canada has 
spent 

On her magnificent Canal system - ;£^7, 500,000 
On her Railways - - - 12,500,000 

On Lighthouses and Navigation 1,000,000 

On the acquisition and develop- 
ment, thus far, of the Great 
North West - - - 4,000,000 

Government Buildings and Mis- 
cellaneous ... 2,000,000 
Assumption of Provincial Debts - 4,000,000 

;£'3 1,000,000 

Her annual Revenue in like manner is employed usefully and 
for the benefit of the people. In 1879 

The Interest (Sinking Funds and Charges) 

on the Debt absorbed - - about ^1,700,000 

The Government Legislation and Judiciary „ 630,000 
The Subsidies to the Local Governments 

in lieu of the Revenues assigned by 

them to the Dominion - - « 700,000 

The Postal Service - - - >, 360,000 

Public Works and Navigation - - „ 930,000 

Militia and Defence - - - „ 200,000 
Indian Service — connected with the Native 

Tribes . . . . , 170,000 

Miscellaneous - - - - •, 200,000 



;^4,89o,ooo 



Permit me, now, to give you what must necessarily be a very 
imperfect sketch of the work already achieved, and to show you the 
persistent and determined efforts your fellow subjects in Canada have 
made and are making towards the developmentof that great country. 
I will first speak of our canal system, of which a statement of 
expenditure conveys but a very inadequate idea. The object 
contemplated by this outlay has been the perfection of the naviga- 
tion of the river St. Lawrence to the farthest extremity of the 
Great Lakes, overcoming the obstructions offered by the Rapids 
and the Falls of Niagara, so as to permit large vessels to be em- 
ployed direct from Chicago and Lake Superior to the ocean. 
These works consist, first, of the deepening of the channel 
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between Quebec and Montreal from eleven feet six inches to 
twenty-two feet, and ultimately to twenty-five feet, whereby steam- 
ships of four thousand tons can now proceed one hundred and 
eighty miles above Quebec to the quays of Montreal At Montreal 
the Canal system commences to overcome the several Rsqjids, 
and consists of in all forty-one miles, with locks two hundred 
feet long by forty-five feet wide, and passing vessels drawing ten 
feet of water. Lake Ontario is then reached ; and to surmount 
the Falls of Niagara, the Welland Canal has be^i built, twenty- 
eight miles, having at present locks one hundred and fifty by 
twenty-six feet, with ten feet of water. These canals being insuffi- 
cient, new works were commenced five years ago, and will be 
probably completed within two years, whereby a uniform enlarge- 
ment of the whole system will be established to locks two hundred 
and seventy by forty-five feet, with a depth of fourteen feet, 
allowing the passage from Lake Erie to the ocean, via Montreal, 
of vessels of one thousand five hundred tons. From Lake Erie 
westward to Chicago the navigation is uninterrupted through 
Lakes Huron and Michigan ; while to Lake Superior access is 
had by an American canal of one and a half miles in loigth, of 
similar capacity to the Canadian system. Thus, within two years, 
propellers of one thousand five hundred tons, laden with the pro- 
duce of the Western States and Canada, will be] able to proofed 
to tide-water vid the St. Lawrence from any port on the Great 
Lakes, and by the Canadian Pacific Railway, to be opened next 
year, Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, with the fertile valley of 
the Red River, will be brought within four hundred miles of this 
magnificent water-route. 

In addition to these grand works, Canada has constructed a 
canal to connect the St Lawrence with Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson river to New York ; and also two large canals for the 
improvement of the Ottawa river in connection with the vast 
lumber trade of that region. 

Passing next to the railway isystem of the Dominion, it per- 
meates the older Provinces from Halifax to Lake Huron, and with 
its ramifications covers nearly 7000 miles in length. Of this mile- 
age about 1250 is the property of the Government, and operated 
by them; for the remainder, though largely aided by public 
grants, Canada gratefully acknowledges her debt to British capital 
and enterprise. Any notice of the progress of the Dominion 
would certainly be incomplete which omitted reference to the 
Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways; the former especially, 
which is not merely the arterial line in connection with the 
Government roads frdm Halifax to Detroit, but now, through the 
energy of its management, has conferred on Canadian trade the 
inestimable advantage of a through railway from Chicago and the 
great Prairie States to Montreal, oiu: principal shipping port Long 
enduring has been the faith of those who invested their capital in 
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the Grand Trunk Railway; and from my own early connection 
with it no one can rejoice more truly than m)rself in the unmis- 
takable signs that it is now emerging from the depth of depression 
In which it was so long sunk. The progress of Canada in the 
continued settlement of the older Provinces, and in the speedy 
colonisation of her own Great West, cannot fail to make the future 
of all Canadian Railways, and especially of the Grand Trunk, one 
of fi^reat and early development. 

But while speaking of the present railway system, it would be 
unpardonable in me were I to omit mention of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, upon which the hopes and fortunes of the country 
so largely depend. I shall not detain you by lengthened reference 
to the ultimate grand results expected- from this undertaking ; ten 
years are allotted for its completion throughout, and before that 
time arrives I feel assured some other speaker before this Institute 
will. find occasion to point out the widening sphere of the future 
usefulness of Canada, and to' dwell on the advantages to Great 
Britain of thi^ new route to her Eastern possession- through a 
country inhabited by her own people, and governed by her own 
laws. I shall now confine myself simply to the main features of 
the enterprise to which Canada has committed herself. A subsidy 
in work already undertaken and in cash of about eleven millions 
sterling, and a land grant of twenty-five million acres of most 
excellent prairie land, may testify to the public importance 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In length, when complete, 
it will be 2,600 miles; of this 260 are now in operation, 500* 
additional win be finished in a year, and the Government are 
assured that within four years firom this day the cotnmunication 
by water and rail will be complete through Canada fi'om England 
to the Rocky Mountains, opening up about one thousand miles 
in length of the North- Western prairies, and, with branch lines 
and the river navigation, practically bringing the whole district for 
400 miles in width within the reach and occupation* of civilised 
man. 

Already, though Winnipeg has only had railway communication 
with the United States for less than two years, it has sprang from a 
population of a few hundreds to upwards of ten thousand. 
Manitoba, without roads, without capital, and in spite of every 
possible misrepresentation as to its climate, has gone forward by 
*' leaps and bounds,'' within the last four years, and now counts 
its 75,000 inhabitants. Settlers, eager to press on to even more 
favoured regions, are now dotting the trail across the prairie with 
their farms in every direction. Villages are springmg up many 
hundreds of miles west of Winnipeg ; churches are being built ; 
mills to grind the future crop are having their steam-engines 
wearily dn^;ged across the plains. Even at the very base of the 
Rocky Mountains, herds of cattle are now being raised on the 
rich pastures of the affluents of the Saskatchewan, for which a 
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market is to be found in the advancmg tideof seftleonieiiL - iVooi 
one end of the country to the other there in the enrtdent conw 
meneement of one of those great raovenients of popnlatioii thkb 
have from time to time signalised the progress of • the AiMi'icaa 
continent 

The gigantic efforts now being made to further the colonizatteo 
Of the Canadian Par West are promoted and seconded by* the wise 
and liberal public policy in respect to the land. By Act of the 
Dominion Parliament, one-fourth of the whole public domain in 
the North-Wost Territories is devoted absolutely to tee grants to 
actual settlers, another fourth is held at their option for three years 
at one^haif the Government selling price, and the xemainiog oni&- 
half is to be sold at piices varying from 4s. to £1 per ai^e to re^ 
imburse the cost of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Whrai it is 
remembered that the district thus being opened up exceeds in 
area ^50,000,000 of acres, it w^ be seen that the free grant 
lands alone are nearly twice as extensive as the whole of Engla&d. 

Let me pause for one moment to answer the objection liuut I 
have seen occasionally urged against the policy fingiaiid has puF» 
sued in transfeiring her territorial rights to her Coioniai stibjacts;. 
This very territory that I have endeavoured most inadeqoately to 
describe was for upwards of two hundred years widim the laris^ 
diction of England herself and has only been made over to Gmadn 
within ten short jrears. Admitting that its capabiiitiea w&re then 
unknown, Canada can at least claim the credit of did^ng tUs 
knowled^ ;' but if this be denied her, let me ask whether £figlisli 
taxpayers wouki ever have consented to do irhaSt Canadianstaie 
cheerfullf undeitsddng ? What ChanceUor of the fiardieqiier woi^ 
have ventnred to pnopose a vote of 11,000,000 sterting for s 
railway to open up such a remote country? VfhaA EngUsk 
Government would for years have sustained the burden of intrc»* 
ducing government and law and order ? And even in the case of the 
Indian tribes, what statesman would have been boid eeongh to 
tell the people of England that for years to come they must pco^ 
vide ;^20o^ooo a year to save these ivretched naitives from starva- 
tk>n ? Yet $M tlus, and far more, has been done by Cariadtaa 
statesmen, and cheerfully acquiesced in by the Canadian peofiie^' 
while one-fourth of the whole domain, acquired sod devdofyedait 
the solechaii;^ of tiie Csmadian taxpayer, is now otteied teete 
all their English lurethren who choose to come. 

Nor must I confine myself to these records of saccessfiil pro- 
gress. Already Canada is among the first of the gneat earners of 
the world ; her ships are found in every sea, from eveqr fivquented 
seaport they bear the produce of other lands to nuisdcet Her 
trade is no longer widi England and the Uxdted Stales alone, but 
extends to the East, to Australia, the West Indies and Saath 
America. Within the present year a steamditp line, jointly sidh 
sidised by Braal and Canada, will open the markets oC/that vast 
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Sm^ire to tiie products of Canadk^n industry. Similar larrange- 
j»ents» ib b confideodjr expected, will result from negotktiohs 
BOW in rpDD^sess with Spain for trade with the Spanish We^ 
Indiea. And if farther evidence be asked of the growing ifii- 
portance of the Dominion, it will be found in the fact that both 
tibe late ^aadproent' Governments of England have recognised th^ 
propriety of making exceptional arrangements -in future Treaties 
of Commeioe with foreign countries for the Colonies ; and hi the 
aegdiations now proceeding with France and Spain, the interests 
q£ Canada will be watched over by her own representative and 
detennmed by her own Government 

Suck, in bcief, is the position of Canada to-day, and such 
the papiiiatioB and resources with which she is abcRit to address 
herself ta the stupendous task of colonising the whole interior of 
North America lying north of the United States and stretching for 
spwards of aooo votes from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. 
May I be foigiven if, with such a task before us, I think it un- 
leise to diaeuss the future of the Canadian Dominion with reference 
tt^ipossibilitieathat may never arise? Mr. William Clarke, in the 
acticle refeiycd to, belittles the present position of the countiy. 
He allegea it has no national life, is entirely provincial, and as- 
anmes a sl^te of discontented feeling with their present status, 
.which my acquaintance with public sentiment there enables me 
abflphitejy to deny« He assumes that the ^ present relations of 
Sogland and Canada are essentially transient, and cannot be 
maiatained beymui a few more years f and upon this assumption 
Mn Clarkie pcoceeds to argue that Canada must accept one of 
thsec ahemativeS'^^Independence, lanperial Federation, or an- 
Ttexatioa to the United States ; and of the three he comes to the 
condosion that the last is the best. 

What may be the destiny of Canada ultimately, and even what 
aaay be that of the United States themselves, no one can foretell. 
We hate certainly seen the great Union on the very verge of 
dissokition withm the last twenty years, and, though, with 
enonmoas sacrifices of blood and treasure, its unity was preserved, 
it would be rash to allege that its varied interests, spread over a 
country as laxge as Europe, can always be maintained in harmony. 
Equally arast it be admitted that as Canada increases in popula- 
tion aod. wealth, her interests may diverge from those of the 
mother cooiMzy so as to produce separation. But this is not the 
case to-day, and, on the contrary, I trust to be able to show that 
the intereats of Canada are at this moment most intimately 
blended with those of Great Britain, and that the maintenance of 
the connection may with sagacious statesmanship be fraught with 
the greatest ^benefits to both countries. 

Mkny writers are ' inclined to depreciate the condkion of 
Camda, and raarvd over the superior progress and energy of the 
United States as likely to form an irresistible at&action for us. 
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Suffer me to examine this position for a few moments. First, 
taking contentment as the best general standard for comparison, 
I venture to assert that the Canadians are fully as well satisfied 
with their condition as their Republican neighbours. Our attach- 
ment to our Sovereign and to our institutions is quite as great as 
theirs ; under our system of Parliamentary Government, copied 
from that of England, the people possess a much more direct 
control over ^heir Executive than do the United States ; our taxa* 
tion in every respect is very greatly less. It is true emigration to 
Canada is much less in actual numbers than to the United States, 
but in proportion to population it is relatively greater. Again : 
the prairie lands of the Union have been accessible since 1830 — 
fifty years 1^0; they hare been opened up in every direction by 
railways, and have thus attracted hundreds of thousands of 
English and foreign emigrants, who shrank from the hardships of 
life in the forest. Our prairie Provinces have only had birlii 
within six years ; they have been accessible by railway for less 
than two years ; and the measures are only now being taken to 
inform the over-crowded people of Great Britam and of the Conti- 
nent of the great country that holds out its arms to receive thenu 

I must apologise for what you may deem a digression, but I 
wish you to understand that Canadians are not disposed to ex- 
pend vain envy upon their neighbours. We all recognise the 
greatness of the United States, their wonderful rapidity of pro- 
gress, their many estimable qualities as citizens ; but we are un- 
willing to admit that we are so greatly their inferiors, and instead 
of wishing to sink our individuality in theirs, we radio: desire to 
show that under British institutions that part of the contment 
consigned to our charge can be made to rival them in every 
respect We now wield the combined resources of all the formerly 
disunited elements of British power. We have now discovered that 
we possess natural resources as great as theirs ; our determination 
to use them is equal ; and Canada asks nothing firom England 
that cannot be shown to be unmistakably for her own interest 

And what, it may now be asked, is the true interest of Great 
Britain in the future of her greatest Colony ? Is it not true that, 
while portions of the same Empire, all that belongs to Canada 
belongs equally to England— the vast forests, the boumfiess fertile 
prairies, the mineral wealth of Canada ? Are they not the common 
heritage of every British subject-^-differently adraitiistered, but 
yet the same ? Has England no interest in the ^prolific fisheries 
OQ the coasts of her American possessions, and should she not 
feel how largely her naval strength may be augm^ti6d ftom the 
thousands of hardy fishermen who earn a precarious livelihood 
on the stormy shores of Newfoundland and Nova Scbtia? Should 
she not desire to share in establishing a new roiite to India, 
Australia, and China through her own possessions, free £rom all 
risk of interruption by foreign hostilities? I might answer one 
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and all of these questions affirmativdy, by saying that her interest 
is truly an Imperial one ; that by the possession and speedy de- 
velopment of Canada England most surely maintains her power, 
and widens and strengthens her influence. But in these days 
Imperialism is at a discount ; strangely enough, I find in many 
quarters that the material interests of the mother country are 
supposed to be more connected with foreign nations than with 
her own colonies ; and I must try to find within the admitted 
necessities of Great Britain and Ireland some reason which shall 
supply an adequate motive for her aiding Canada in the great 
work that has been devolved upon her by British statesmen. 

The reason is to be found in the over-population of the United 
Kingdom, and in the absolute necessity of providing against the 
evils — ever increasing, and daily becoming more threatening — 
which are traceable to this cause. Emigration, continuous, progres- 
sive and systematic, is the only certain remedy, and forms, at the 
same time, the only boon Canada asks from the mother country. 
Earely, indeed, can any remedial measure be applied which does 
not involve some painful sacrifices on one side, or perhaps on 
both ; but here the blessing will rest both with the giver and the 
receiver. 

The history of emigration from Great Britain and Ireland is 
most interesting and instructive. It has been wholly voluntary, 
and shows the readiness with which the mass of the people resort 
to it, either as an escape from suffering at home, or in consequence 
of those qualities which seem naturally to have made this country 
the great centre from whence the uninhabited portions of the 
earth are being colonised. 

Between the termination of the great European war in 1815 
and the close of 1852 no less than 31463,592 persons left our 
ports as emigrants. But as the nationalities were not then dis- 
tinguished, I think it may be safely assumed that upwards of 
3,000,000 were British subjects. From x8s3 to 1879, inclusive, 
a further emigration, of British origin only, took place, amounting 
to 4,335,889. Of these vast numbers a certain proportion re- 
turned, especially during 1876-9, and probably reduced the nett 
result to about 4,000,000. 

We thus have, since 1815, a total removal of population from 
the British Islands to other countries of the enormous number of 
seven millions, distributed very nearly in the following manner : 

United States - - - 4,400,000 

British North America - - 1,350,000 

Australia - - - - 1,200,000 

Elsewhere- - - - 50,000 

7,000,000 
The official returns to which I am indebted for these figures 
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show the singular circumstance that until 1841 the actual emigra- 
tion to British North America was absolutely larger year by year 
than to the United States. After 1841 two causes operated to 
turn the flow of emigration more largely to the United States : 
the flrst was the condition of Ireland up to and succeeding the 
famine, the other was the contemporaneous opening up of the 
vast prairie States of the Union, which begun to attract general 
notice after 1840. 

The latter cause was, I think, much the more important, and to 
it, I believe, the United States are indebted for the rapid strides 
they have made in population and wealth, and the great attraction 
they have offered to the emigrating class of the United Kingdom, 
of Germany, and of Scandinavia. If I am correct in this view, the 
Dominion of Canada may well look forward with great confidence 
to the effect to be produced by the speedy opening up of the 
North-West Territory — a district probably quite as extensive as 
the prairie region of the Union, and certainly as well fitted for 
the maintenance of a large population. The resources of the 
Dominion may be wisely and profitably devoted to the Pacific 
Railway, and other works opening up their distant lands, when we 
have before us the vast results achieved within the Jast forty years 
under circumstances precisely similar. The most available lands 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and Wisconsin are now largely 
occupied ; Iowa and Minnesota are also rapidly filling; and I do 
not see in the United States to-day any district that for extent, 
fertility, and availability for settlement can compare with the North- 
West of the Dominion. My conviction therefore is, that the tide 
of emigration which turned so strongly after 1840 to the United 
States, will soon resume its former direction to British North 
America, as, other material advantages being equal, I cannot 
think a British subject would prefer a Republican form of Govern- 
ment to that happy blending of freedom and law which he can 
enjoy under his own flag. 

I have already stated the emigration to have reached seven 
millions, of which at least four millions have left the United 
Kingdom since 1852. It will probably interest you to know that, 
notwithstanding this immense outflow, the reproductive powers of 
the population have more than supplied the gap. In 1853 the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland was - 27,543,588 

In 1879 - - 34,156,113 

Increase - - 6,613,525 
Considering this enormous increase of the resident population, 
coincidently with an emigration of 4,000,000 since 1852, it will 
scarcely, I think, be disputed that no more important question 
can permanently occupy attention here, than the best mode of 
systematising and directing the outflow of the people. Had 
tbctse four millions remained at home, it is probable that the 
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position of affairs here would have been much more critical, and 
might have been even seriously dangerous. As an illustration of 
this, I will refer to the state of Ireland, as connected with emigra- 
tion. 

From 1861 to 1870 it averaged 81,858 
i87i„i87S ,, 65,893 

1876 „ 1879 „ 29,898 

It does not appear an unwarranted deduction to assume that 
the comparative cessation of emigration has intensified the evils in 
that country, which evidence clearly shows, in the West at least, to 
be traceable to over-population. When we plainly see that con- 
gestion of population has attended the stoppage of emigration, it 
appears to me that the simplest and most speedy cure will in many 
districts be found in the systematic encouragement of voluntary 
emigration. I use the term " voluntary " because it is the only 
principle upon which any Government could act ; and past ex- 
perience abundantly proves that when the knowledge is brought 
home to even the most ignorant class that a happier fate awaits 
them across the ocean, and the means placed within their reach 
of getting there, no difficulty is raised by them. 

While speaking of Ireland and the Irish, I may say, with much 
satisfaction, that in Canada we have never experienced any serious 
difficulty in dealing with them. Whatever may have been their 
lot or their failings at home, they find in Canada the most fair 
and equal treatment in every respect, and in return they love and 
support their new country and its institutions. Their religion is 
respected ; its clergy rank as high as any other ; they are honoured 
and looked up to by their communicants ; and I venture to allege 
that, man for man, the Irish in Canada are better off, and are 
better citizens, than their compatriots in the United States. 

It is shown by official returns that since 18 15 no less than 7,000,000 
persons have emigrated, of whom only 2,550,000 have gone to the 
Colonies, while 4,400,000 have for ever abandoned their allegiance 
and become citizens of a foreign country. I think this is a most 
deplorable statement, and becomes the worse if we regard them in 
the light of helpers of their former fellow subjects at home. Were 
the question only that of relieving the congestion of population in 
the United Kingdom, it would certainly be immaterial where the 
emigrant went, provided he went at all. But beyond this point 
arises the most important inquiry of : how can the exodus be made 
serviceable to the mother country in other respects ? to which the 
reply is manifest : as consumers of the products of British labour 
at home. I might instance the Australian Colonies, which offer 
an infinitely stronger illustration, but as I may be told that their 
distance forbids their being chosen by the mass of poorer emi- 
grants, I will take Canada and the XJnited States, whose con- 
ditions are in many respects equal as fields for emigration, 
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and it will be seen by the Board of Trade returns that on an 
average of tlie last three years, notwithstanding the recovery of 
prosperity was more early, every person, and therefore every 
emigrant, in the United States has consumed only 8s. 6d. worth 
of British manufactures, while in Canada he has consumed 32s.; 
it is therefore in the interest of British labour at home, in the 
proportion of 32 to 8, that emigration should go to Canada rather 
than to the United States. 

I cannot leave this question of the material value of the Colonies 
as consumers of British products without offering for your considera- 
tion certain figures which I have collated from the Board of 
Trade Returns, and which appear to me eminently suggestive. 
Comparatively litde is said about the importance of the trade 
with our own possessions, and yet these returns prove that the 
United Kingdom exported more goods to her own possessions 
in 1880 than to France, Germany, Russia, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Denmark — in fact, to all Continental 
£urope combined. The figures are as classified in the December 
returns : 

British Possessions - - - ;;^5o,367,ooo 

United Europe - - - 45,180,801 

Surely these figures point significantly to the direction Imperial 
trade policy should take, and to the material advantages that 
must flow to England herself by the speediest development of 
her foreign empire. Especially is this the case when we perceive 
how year by year this country is becoming more dependent upon 
other nations for food. The food must be had, and must be had 
cheaply, and therefore the more rapidly the resources of the 
Colonies generally, and Canada especially, can be developed, the 
better it must be for England. 

The commercial classes are, I observe, pressing upon the 
Government the necessity of making Treaties of Commerce with 
foreign nations, and I sometimes wonder why they never urge 
them to make commercial conventions with their own Colonies. 
In the latter case they content themselves with complaining of 
the Colonial tariffs as not fevouring the mother country ; but they 
are probably not aware that under existing treaties the British 
Possessions are explicitly debarred from admitting British goods 
on better terms than foreign. It is almost amusing to see the 
precautions which have been taken by your own negotiators to 
prevent the Colonies extending the slightest favour or discrimina- 
tion to England. I do not hesitate to say that the Colonies 
generally would be only too happy to give British labour excep- 
tional favour in their markets; but unfortunately England has 
nothing to offer in return. Still, it does seem most absurd that if 
Free Trade cannot be had with all the world, the effort should 
not be made to have as near an approach to it as possible within 
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the limits of the British Empire. Much might be done in this 
direction, greatly, I believe, to the benefit of all ; but some ante- 
cedent conditions must be complied with, and of these the most 
important is to afford proof that the Empire can furnish its own 
food. This problem we shall speedily solve through the settle- 
ment of the Dominion. 

The conquest of countries already occupied] and civilised we 
can readily understand may be undertaken "from motives of 
ambition and lust of power; but it seems self-evident that 
the occupation of regions of enormous extent, roamed over 
by a few scattered tribes, must be a most uncalled-for and 
irrational policy, unless the principle be admitted and acted upon 
that the citizens of the occupying nation are intended to colonise 
and people them. Without such motives, and unless it be clearly 
seen that the interests of the mother country are to be served 
by such emigration, it is plain that all Colonies are a mistake, and 
for England not to take this position is practically to say that her 
whole past policy in appropriating so large a portion of the earth's 
surface has been a gigantic error. Her past career is absolutely 
indefensible, unless she is prepared to allege that she became the 
greatest colonising nation the world has ever seen, because she 
saw that the transfer of her citizens to new lands to be civilised 
and governed by her laws, was the wisest course, as well for those 
who went as for those who stayed at home. Is it conceivable that 
any nation, which has with such infinite labour, watchfulness and 
care succeeded in planting her own people in almost all the most 
productive regions of the globe, shall, at the very moment when 
their condition of development promises the fruition of genera- 
tions of preparation and effort, be prepared calmly to admit that 
she knows not how to utilise the resources so hardly won, and 
now at length seen to be so abundant ? 

I allege that to have acquired Colonies, and not to proceed reso- 
lutely in peopling them, is the most contradictory policy any nation 
can pursue. What shall we say, then, of Great Britain, overflowing 
with population, and having possessions in every portion of the 
world, and yet viewing with perfect indifference the transfer of 
millions of her subjects to foreign lands ? I would not complain, 
if it could be truly said that in any one particular the condition 
of the emigrant would be better under a foreign flag ; but this is 
not so. I speak now not of Canada alone, but of her sister 
Colonies as well, when I affirm that within the limits of the British 
Empire everything required by civilised man can be produced as 
well as in the whole of the rest of the world ; while, if facility of 
access be taken into account, Canada stands on more than an 
equal footing with her great rival, the United States. 

During the last fifty years, the policy of each successive Govern- 
ment has been to give their sole attention to proper provision for 
the departure of the emigrant No influence has ever been 
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attempted to be exercised upon him in regard to his destination, 
and we see the result in the foct that nearly four and a half millions 
have gone to the United States, while only two and a half have 
reached the British Possessions. 

It may not have been possible in the past to have prevented 
the outflow of people to the United States, attracted as they were 
by the wonderful accounts they received of the advantages offered 
by the Prairie States. But this is all changed now. Canada offers 
the struggling poor of this country advantages fully equal to those 
ever dreamt of in any foreign country. She offers them free 
farms of fertile prairie soil for nothing ; she is now constructing 
railways to open up the entire country to the Pacific Ocean ; she 
offers the protection of law to all advances that may be made to 
settle poor emigrant families ; she gives them free schools, reli- 
gious liberty and equality, good laws, and good government 

Is it, then, too much to ask that the policy of this country 
should be changed ? — ^that both the Executive and the people of 
the United Kingdom should recognise the common du^ as well 
as common interest which unites them with their greatest Colony, 
as compared with the United States, and should share in the efforts 
which Canada is making in fulfilment of her portion of the Im- 
perial task of colonising the world ? Let this be once recognised 
as the manifest duty of England, and the day is not far distant 
when the development of Ae resources of the Great North-West 
will yield an abundant return for all the labour expended, and the 
future of the Dominion of Canada be a proud testimony to the 
wisdom and energy as well of the Mother Country as of the 
Colony, beneficial alike to both. 

In these remarks I do not wish to be understood as advocating 
any legislative interference with the free choice by any emigrant 
of his future home. But I contend that the moral influence of the 
people of this country should be exerted in directing the tide of 
emigration towards their own widely-extended Colonial possessions ; 
and if, as I firmly believe, public assistance must be given in some 
form to relieve the existing congestion of population in many dis- 
tricts, especially in Ireland, then I have no hesitation in asserting 
that it should be confined to the Colonies exclusively. 

I have, in the foregoing remarks, endeavoured to place before 
you the present position and resources of Canada, and the extent 
to which, through a wise policy, they can be made to exercise an 
early and beneficial influence on the fortunes of the Mother 
Country. Permit me now, in conclusion, to attempt a summing 
up of the whole subject. The past is beyond our reach, but the 
present is our own ; and as we wisely or ignorantly deal with the 
circumstances that surround us now, so will inevitably be the 
future our own action will have created. 

Canada, to-day, presents herself before you with an enterprising 
and intelligent population of four millions, enjoying the fullest 
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measure of civil and religious liberty, guaranteed by her connection 
with the British Empire, and rejoicing in her allegiance to the best 
Constitutional Sovereign who has ever reigned. She controls and 
shapes the fortunes of a boundless extent of territory : the future 
grand wheat-field of the world. She is now making these vast 
regions open to civilised man by immense worlcs of inland 
navigation, and by the construction of a complete railway system, 
to reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific. To these objects she 
is devoting all the husbanded resources of her past efforts ; and, 
entering upon her task with untarnished credit, and conscious of 
her own strength, she has full assurance of success. But in no 
spirit of selfish aggrandisement do her people address themselves 
to their work — they recognise most fully that the bounties they 
enjoy constitute a sacred trust, to be administered for the good of 
others as well as of themselves. They say to the struggling in- 
dustrious millions of their fellow subjects here, crippled and over- 
borne by causes which can never be removed, "Come, and freely 
share all we have. Free farms await you in the far extending 
prairies of the West — leave behind you the cares and troubles of 
the past, and accept the reward of honest labour, a happy, con- 
tented home, firee firom anxiety for the children growing up around 
you. Come to a land where taxation is unknown, except for the 
development and benefit of yourselves. Enter upon a new career, 
where you will feel that all the progress you yourselves are making 
reacts in good to those you have left behind, reducing the com- 
petition of labour in Britain, and at the same time increasing the 
markets for its products." 

Nor does Canada confine her invitation to the United Kingdom ; 
her country is wide enough to form a refuge equally for the 
millions of Continental Europe, who wait with almost hope- 
less despair for some escape from the painfiil penury in which they 
now exist To all such Canada tenders her aid, and offers them 
an equal interest in her career of progress. It is true that miUions 
of British subjects have in the past unfortunately renounced their 
allegiance and gone to swell the power of another nation, but 
Canada hopes to repair this error, by attracting to her shores the 
hardy Scandinavian and honest German, and thus soon to give to 
our beloved Queen, as Canadians, a full equivalent for the subjects 
she has lost 

Canada is now doing her part in the effort to colonise British 
North America, and it rests with the Government and people of 
England to do theirs. Steady co-operation will not only secure 
an early and successful result, but will draw still more closely the 
ties of mutual affection and interest, perpetuatmg that sympathy 
of feeling which is the surest and most lasting bond of union. I 
will not permit myself to doubt that the public mind will soon be 
thoroughly awakened to the importance of the new era which is 
opening in the North-West prairies of the Dominion, not only for 
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Canada, bat for EDgland, and to the vast development that will 
be tfms given to the power and resources of the Empire ; and I 
confidently believe we shall soon see a thorough and systematic 
plan for removing from the over-crowded fields of labour in Great 
Britain and Irdand diose tens of thousands of honest sons of toil, 
whose labour alone is wanted to folfil the most sanguine aspira- 
tions of Canada. 

I know not what hte may, in distant years, be reserved for my 
country, but of this I am well assured, that a people capable of 
calmly and resolutely deyoting their entire energies to such a 
high and noble work as the colonisation of British North America, 
with its attendant blessings to the suffering poor of Europe, 
cannot firil to achieve a destiny which will nu^e '' The Future of 
the Dominion of Canada " wordiy of the great nation fi^om which 
it has sprung. 
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What are the best means for drawing together the interests of 
the United Kingdom, of India, and of the Colonies f By 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 

ON this great question, propounded for discussion in the 
Department of Economy and Trade, I have to submit 
some principles of political economy, which 1 have helped 
to develop, in connection with recent inquiries made under 
the auspices of the Council of the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, of which I have the honour to be a 
Vice-President. 

I have heard from a former Chief Secretary of the Colonial 
Department, and from others in high position, avowals that the 
policy on which they were disposed to act, as the right policy, 
was a policy of ' weaning ' our colonies from the mother country. 
I have heard such avowals with regret, but, as a political 
economist, without surprise, and I advert to them as illustra- 
tive of the great suggestion by the noble Earl, our President, 
of the expediency of technical education for statesmanship, 
especially, of course, of education in the elementary principles 
of political economy, which until recently have been entirely 
omitted in superior education. For to one conversant with 
the economy of the subject this policy of weaning the colonies 
would be found to mean, weaning us from the greatest of our 
means of progress in arts, manufactures, and commerce — 
weaning us from powerful conditions of demand for production, 
for labour, and for the increase of wages — weaning us from 
the best means of relief from congested labour markets — weaning 
us from the means of augmenting revenue — weaning also the 
colonies from the most extended markets of the empire — from 
the cheapest means of their national defence, and from the 
accepted centre of their economical and social, as well as of 
their political progress. Overlooking these elements of econ- 
omy, having no conception of any substantive element of " 
dominion other than military force, and that being evidently 
neligible — having no conception of the economic force of 
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mutual interests as binders of dominion, the feeling of those 
right hon. gentlemen^ as regards the colonies^ has been to ' let 
them go.' 

Now I beg to . submit for consideration one primary eco- 
nomical element to be taken into account as of constant and 
unceasing beneficent action — the element of what 1 call f inter- 
colonial goodwills.' I may illustrate this goodwill principle 
and its primary economic value thus : — I may call myself in 
political phrase ' a dependency ' of my baker, my butcher, or 
other of my tradesmen. To anyone of these my habit of dealing 
with him, in preference to others — ^though I am perfectly free to 
deal elsewhere — is to him, with the same habit of his otiier cus- 
tomers collectively, a habit of saleable value at several years' 
purchase of his future annual profits, such value being known 
as ' a goodwill ' — which includes his cost of forming and 
maintaining his business connection. You may see such 
' goodwills,' large and small, constantly advertised fot sale as 
properties. On a large scale, manufactories and businesses 
are frequently sold for the formation of joint-stock companies, 
at such sums as twenty and fifty thousand pounds, and in one 
instance of which I have heard of upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds for the goodwill alone. Now, all our commerce 
with India, or with our colonies, will be through established com- 
mercial houses. Each of those houses will have formed connec- 
tions and established commercial habits of dealing with customers 
in India or the colonies — habits of dealing, constituting * good- 
wills ' or saleable properties. All the commercial houses in India 
or the colonies are now perfectly free, if they be so minded, to 
deal with any foreign house, but the habit of dealing with the 
British house, ccsteris paribus, is to that British house a habit 
of money value for which some years' purchase would be asked 
and given. The whole colonial and Indian commerce passing 
collectively through such houses constitutes what I call our 
' intercolonial goodwill,' or, as regards India, it might be called 
* intra-imperial goodwill.' If the commerce of the Mauritius, 
of which we have retained dominion, be compared with the 
commerce of Bourbon, of which our Government gave up the 
dominion, and therewith much of the habit and the trading 
connection, I expect that the difference in the money value 
of the commerce to us and of the * goodwills * will be found 
to be considerable, as it would be on a comparison of our 
commercial relation with Java and Ceylon. If the Cape 
had remained with Holland, its commercial progress would no 
doubt have been chiefly Dutch, instead of being, as it now is, 
largely and increasingly British. This view admits of extended 
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illustration by comparisons of our commerce with the colonies 
of other nationalities and our own. No sound political econo- 
mist on looking at the facts will doubt that in the annexing of 
the Fiji Islands ourselves, instead of leaving them to any other 
nationality, we annex a greater future amount of commerce 
from them. 

The goodwill principle, it need scarcely be stated, is of 
mutual operation, though from older establishments its develop- 
ment is the strongest m the mother country, whilst from the 
more recent commercial formations and conditions of quick 
change, it is the weakest and most in need of nurture in the 
colonies. 

All that I have stated is known in commerce, though, from 
defective education, it has been hitherto unkno^m in political 
circles. It will appear that the statesmen who were not 
economists knew not what they were doing, either for several 
islands or for their own country, when they gave them away as 
a profitless trouble — as they probably were to them — men 
saturated with wealth, scarcely knowing how to administer 
their own, and above the consideration of how to get it for the 
many. If a valuation of the purchase of the goodwills of the 
commercial Indian and Colonial houses were made, with a view 
to a transferrence to the houses of some other nationality, it 
may be confidently anticipated that the total amount of the value 
claimed and justified for compensation would be an immense 
surprise to Downing Street. It would, I expect, be found that 
the commerce of regular imports and exports must for the 
greater proportion be made up of goodwills — that is to say, 
the greater proportion of the commerce in imports and 
exports to the Custom-house, declared value of 650,000,000/. 
per annum — for which goodwills, the price of the aggregate 
at three years' purchase (with all incident deductions) would 
be of a gigantic amount, utterly astounding to those who are 
unaware of the economical principle. 

The instance of our commerce with the United States 
might appear to militate against the doctrine of international 
goodwills ; but, when fairly examined, I believe it will be found 
to confirm it The strong habits of race and of home connec- 
tions, constantly sustained and increased by a powerful and an 
increasing emigration from the mother country, have to a great 
extent maintained social ties and have overborne the economical 
consequences of the political severance. But, large as that 
commerce now is, it may be confidentlv stated that, but for 
the political severance, it would have been yet larger, safer, 
and in greatly increasing proportions. The political severance 
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will indeed be found to have been economically the most detri- 
mental to our kinsmen in the States, for it has subjected them 
to exclusions from settlements and to restricted intercourse 
with the wide colonial markets under the British dominion ; 
it has weakened beneficent social influences which, in the 
interests of civilisation, should have been maintained and 
fostered ; and it has excluded them from a common citizenship 
of an Empire on which the sun never sets. The Canadians, 
as fellow-citizens of the Empire, have freer access to the home 
markets, and are more free to establish branch houses, to form 
connections with all thecolonies of the great Empire of the mother 
country; and, it may be added,that they enjoy a free participation 
of a consular and diplomatic service, and naval protection all over 
the world. With the like privilege the goodwills of the United 
States, I anticipate, would now have been of higher value than 
they are. If economical considerations be regarded, separation 
from the mother country would be found by the Dommion to 
be separation from a large future of commercial profit and 
interest — apart from the severance from sympathies and moral 
and political interests, which have a distinct value. On the 
main question, propounded by our lamented colleague, the 
late Secretary of the Colonial Institute, * By what means may 
the interests of the colonies of India and of the mother 
country be best drawn together ? ' the answer I have to submit 
is — By strengthening these goodwills, by cheapening and 

BY SPEEDING THE TRANSIT OF GOODS, OF PERSONS, AND OF 
INFORMATION. 

Let it be considered how this may be done. In the time of 
Adam Smith steam and electricity may be said to have been 
unapplied. There were no railways, no steamships, no postal 
telegraphs, nor had our earlier political economists before 
them the great facts displaying the vast importance in the 
production and distribution of cheap and quick means of 
transit, of produce, and of persons, for the creation of in- 
ternational interests. They could not have dreamed of an 
advance of physical science by which our bodies might be 
conveyed by steam at fifty miles an hour, or nearly a 
mile in a minute — our thoughts and utterances might be 
conveyed at a rate of one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles, a distance more than seven times round the world, 
in a second. About forty years ago, the time of the transit 
of goods round the Cape to India was four or five months, 
and the cost for the first-class passenger about 120/., for 
the second about 60/., and the third about 30/. A letter 
was considered fo have been duly answered if it were an- 
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swered within a year. I perfectly well remember that an ad- 
ministrative appeal from India to the Court of Directors was held 
to have been dealt with in due course if it were despatched in 
fifteen months. By steam through the Suez Canal the time in 
the transit of passengers and of goods is reduced to less than one 
month, and the cost by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
for the first-class passenger, to 65L ; for the second, to 35/. ; 
and for the third, to 18/. The reduction of the cost of transit of 
goods has been proportionate. The saving in the cost of time in 
the transit of persons is displayed in the transit for military and 
civil service by the reduction from eight months' pay to a 
month's pay in the passage, besides the reduced costs of the 
passage money. Tlie time saved in transit constitutes a large 
proportion of the time given in furloughs for recruiting health 
and strength, and also for the transit of force. It is an ex- 
ample of the deplorable conditions of the want of economical 
principle, from defects of education in economical science in 
high political circles, when but recently the cutting of the 
Suez Canul was proposed and supported by one Government 
and from year to year thwarted and obstructed by another 
Government — that of this commercial nation — as being an 
injury to England. ' It would,' said the Imperial politicians of 
the Tuileries, * give to France the lead in the commerce of the 
East ; it would pierce the shield of England.' ' Deplorably 
too true,' responded Downing Street ^ How can the sad work 
be prevented ? ' Look at the extent of verification of the use- 
lessly forewarned economical results. Of 1,173 vessels which 
passed through the canal last year 812 were British, and only 
83 French and 37 Dutch. Of the tonnage 72'3 per cent, was 
British, and only 9*5 French, 3*59 Dutch 1 The political igno- 
rance, from the defect of superior technical education, occasioned 
the delay for years of all the fourfold * turnover,' as compared 
with the Cape, of the capital now passing through the canal, at 
the rate of seventy millions annually in ships and cargoes. To 
exemplify the saving in distance and time, I may state that 
the total insurable expenses of an average 2,000 ton vessel of 
the class passing through the canal would be about 200L per 
diem, or 6,000/. per month, of which t|iree out of four months 
are saved by the cutting of the canal. There are free traders 
virho regard the repeal of import duties as the end of 
all free trade, and who take no account of the burdens on 
trade of transit duties which are yet greater. Thus, on a 
cargo of sugar, the import duties now repealed would have been 
5,000/. — a relief only of one-third that obtained by reducing 
distance, and not more than that obtained by speeding the 
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business a month by telegraph. The combined result of the 
canal in speeding the transit of goods and persons has 
been to bring India in time as near to England as Constanti- 
nople was at the beginning of the present century, or as 
Rome was at the beginning of the last century; bnt the 
rule of engineering and mechanical science will, it is promised, 
further r^uce the time by one-half; and so to a greater or 
less extent of from one-third to one-half with all our colonies. 
Mr. Reed's principle of construction promises, for the Bes- 
semer steam passenger ships, an augmentation of the average 
speed by one-third, or to twenty miles an hour punctually in 
all weathers. We may say, too., that by improved asphalte 
tramways, at a third the cost of iron tramways, branches to 
railways may be made to be feeders instead of suckers, and 
that for all transit of goods and passengers by common vehicles 
the cost of horse-power may be reduced more than one-half. 
We say further, that by the application of economical science 
and unity of administration, and by the use of cheap public 
capital in the place of dear private capital, the cost of in- 
ternal transit for passengers and goods by railway may yet be 
reduced by one-third or even to one-half, as in Belgium. 

I now beg to submit to more and special consideration 
some distinct economic elements involved in speeding and 
cheapening the transit of information. 

At the beginning of the century the transit of in- 
formation from Australia by return letter was one year. It 
is now, by electric telegraph, accomplished in a day. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company may, it is stated, 
convey a letter from London to Melbourne or Sydney in 
something under two months, and an answer to that letter can 
hardly be received in London in less than five months. Mean- 
while the state of the markets may have wholly changed, so 
that the merchants may be wholly thrown out of their calcula- 
tions, and transactions are rendered dangerous. Now the 
response may be given possibly within the same day. But the 
speeded information is of the greatest importance for regulation 
of food supplies. Formerly on the failure of a crop it took as 
much time to learn by letter the conditions of distant crops as 
sources of relief that high prices and scarcities were on the 
population before those distant supplies could be ascertained 
and secured. Time may be said to be abolished, fields of food 
supply extended, and prices kept steady or reduced. By 
the ocean telegraph the Australian merchant and the London 
merchant, the CaJifomian cornfactor or grower and the Mark- 
lane cornfactor, are brought almost as near to each other 
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as if the one were at the Royal Exchange, London, and the 
other were at Westminster. It is now a matter of practice 
that merchandise is bought in Calcutta and sold in London on 
the same day, as readily as if Calcutta were where the London 
Docks now are, and the sale were made in the Royal Ex- 
change in the City. Even transmission by electricity may, 
however, yet be further speeded — at least as to the number of 
messages that may be transmitted over the same wire within 
the same day. But this most important question — of the highest 
economical and commercial importance for saving stocks and 
saving the interest on capital by speeding operations — is as to the 
extent to which electric telegraph communication admits of being 
extended and cheapened. Electrical science may be said to have 
provided for the commerce, the affairs and interests of the 
world a new system of nerves of sensation and volition. 
Economical science would confer the benefits of this time- 
saving and interest-creating gift to the many, but igno- 
rant, uneconomical administration has encumbered it, has 
augmented its charges and restricted its action, narrowed 
our markets, and has confined its benefits to the few at 
least in this country. Here the internal postal tele- 
graph charge, though reduced, confines the use of the tele- 
graph to professional men, and to a few of the higher and 
middle class. It is very little used at all by the great agricul- 
tural class, and not at all by the wage classes. But in Switzer- 
land and Belgium half-franc messages extend the benefits to 
all of the middle class and to the artisan class for speeding 
their daily operations, and it does so with a good surplus 
revenue— which, however, we deem a very secondary con- 
sideration. But in respect to our immediate subject of inter- 
colonial interests and goodwills, the high charges of ocean 
cable messages, owing to errors in political economy, restrict 
the regular use of telegraphic communication to a few great 
houses, and confine even those few great houses to wholesale 
transactions, and for those transactions to painfully restricted 
messages, which are often puzzling and dangerous enigmas. 
The necessities of commerce are compelling correspondence 
more and more by telegraph and less and less by letter, and 
are making the existing conditions more and more burthen- 
some and grievous to the few who regularly use it, inducing 
the special employment of skilled clerks and decipherers. 
The charges are prohibitory of the use of the time-saving 
gift for the great mass of small houses and for their smaller 
transactions. They are, above all, prohibitory of social mes- 
sages from emigrants, travellers, and colonists. They deprive 
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the emigrant and the belated traveller of remittances of small 
sums from home, needful to speed his progress. The social 
messages from India do not amount to much more than one 
per cent, and the proportion is not much greater from Canada^ 
being confined indeed to extraordinary events and messages 
for the few who can afford to pay for diem. 

Nevertheless, let us consider what we find to be the econo- 
mical working of the service, even so far as it has yet he€n 
carried. The first operation is, in saving capital, in saving 
stocks, by enabling dealers to telegraph for goods as they are 
wanted. To meet sudden demands, the provincial retail 
grocer telegraphs to the wholesale dealer in the metropolis ; 
the wholesale dealer telegraphs for supplies to the importer 
at Liverpool or Glasgow ; and the importer again telegraphs 
to the producer — the planter in the West Indies. The supply 
is the more closely adjusted to the demand, and gluts of pro- 
duce are avoided. By these means business is conducted in 
various lines with one-third the capital formerly necessary. But 
the further effect is to speed the ^ turnover ' of capitals by two or 
three fold within the same time. The effect, as I have stated, 
of speeding the transit of goods by the working of the Suez 
Canal and of the telegraph in speeding transactions, has 
been a fourfold turnover as compared with the transit round 
the Cape. The interest on the cost of the canal appears to be 
less than 2 per cent, on the estimated turnover of the British 
capital passing through it, so that probably it would have been 
worth while for this country to have cut the canal at its own 
charge, and have bestowed the freedom of it on France to do 
the best with it she could. This fourfold Humover* — 
and all * turnovers ' — be it noted, include the ^ turnovers ' of 
large proportions of duty-paying produce. Wonderment is 
expressed by some statesmen, who are not political economists, 
at the * rebounds ' of revenue, often ascribed by those honour- 
able gentlemen to measures which can have had little or 
nothing to do with the real actuating cause. As a rule, every 
inland business telegram saves a day of time or speeds a 
transaction by a day, and every business ocean telegram 
speeds a considerable transaction, or set of transactions, by 
weeks and by months, and saves weeks and months of interest on 
large capital, saves weeks and months of establishment charges, 
and often saves weeks and months of deterioration of agricultural 
and of perishable produce. How little is known of the prac- 
tical operation of economical principles in these respects is 
shown by the fact of the recent absence of surplus, or the 
assumed deficit of revenue from the inland postal telegraph being 
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bewailed as a severe and absolute loss — as if a surplus of revenue 
were the sole test of gain in the operations^ any more than in 
such instances (which I might multiply) of new means of transit 
which yield nothing directly in rates or tolls — but which 
otherwise yield great returns— as in the instance of the Suei 
Canal. I believe, however, it will appear on examination^ 
if one member of the Council of the Society of Arts (Mr. 
Reed, the Member for Pembroke) obtains the committee 
of which he has given notice, that the apparent deficit on 
the inland telegraphs, which is temporary, has been in 
great part occasioned by an economical blunder in the ex- 
tension of an unnecessary monopoly, and giving rise to 
immense claims for several millions of compensation by the 
railway companies, and also by a financial error by the Trea- 
sury improperly charging to revenue extension works, which 
commerce would have charged to capital. That however which 
the nation has real cause to bewail, as it has had to pay 
8,000,000/. and morefor it,and to pay shilling instead of sixpenny 
messages, which we should have had years ago, is the ignorance 
of political economy which allowed the charges for multiplied 
establishments on dear capital to grow up, despite of indoor 
representations, despite the outdoor representations from 
our Society of Arts, until upwards of 10,000,000/., chiefly 
for multiplied establishments and trading interests whicn 
ought never to have been fostered, — had to be paid for what 
might have been at first got for two. Each of half a 
dozen of changing political chiefs must, by his want of the 
economical knowledge befitting his position, have occasioned 
to the public a loss of nearly a million of money during 
his period of service. It is estimated that two-thirds of the 
inland telegrams are on business messages, and that the saving 
of interest of capital, or of the value of the business time, is 
estimated to be upwards of 10*. per telegram. When the 
inland service was taken over from the private trading com- 
panies the rate of service was about 6,000,000 of telegrams 
per annum, and it was increasing very little. It ia now upwards 
of 20,000,000, and is increasing very much. So that in the 
lowest estimate of gain as to the two-thirds of business mes- 
sages — and despite the inflated charges to which economical 
Ignorance has subjected the public — there has been a real public 
gain of several millions above any deficit of revenue, even had 
the tcjegraph service been rendered gratis. It is to be kept in 
mind that a proportion of the wonderful rebound of the revenue 
may be demonstrated to be created by the increasing turnover 
of duty-paying commodities from their being telegraphed for 
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as they are wanted. In the present condition of the inland 
postal telegraphs, whilst the central department at St M artin's- 
le-Grand is from defects in arrangements (of which there was 
time for preparation) declared to be working up to their full 
power, we may show that the local offices are, for the greater 
proportion working greatly below their power, and in need of 
further occupation. Proceeding upon a long-practised plan, 
we adopt the system of France and of the North of Germany 
of telegraphic zones. In France there are half-franc messages 
for zones of departments^ and franc messages for all beyond 
them. Why should not sixpenny telegrams be adopted for 
Glasgow, which once had them — and, indeed, for all Scotland, 
as for all Switzerland or Belgium ? It must be observed, how- 
ever, in answer to those who object to any change in the 
trading system, that * the Government does everything badly,* 
that here we have an example of which we say that it has done 
and is doing this work badly, as compared with the Govern- 
ments of Belgium and Switzerland, yet that this public postal 
telegraph administration at its worst is demonstrated by the 
statistical returns to be already more than threefold better 
than that of the private trading directories at their best, when 
they declared that it could not be surpassed. Why, however, 
should the mercantile service of Glasgow and other commercial 
centres be kept back, and the restoration of a surplus be 
delayed for years, on account of the gorged condition of St. 
Martin's-le- Grand ? We dispute, upon the precedent re- 
cited of France and Germany, and, indeed, of home expe- 
rience, the principle of a uniform sixpenny rate as of absolute 
necessity for all the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Looking at the increasing conditions of competition on all 
sides, it follows that every stimulus should be immediately ap- 
plied to restore and animate our conunerce, and experience 
shows that cheap telegraphy is a most powerful stimulus, espe- 
cially cheap ocean telegraphy, to bring in retail business and 
extend branches required to bring in new islands. At present, 
the practice of merchants is, on account of the expense, to 
direct their captains not to telegraph home until they reach the 
port of final destination. With cheap ocean telegraphy, cap- 
tains would telegraph information from every port at which 
they touch, and send retail orders and receive instructions ; 
and merchants sitting in their offices at home here at Glasgow 
or elsewhere might exercise their own discretion in conducting 
their ventures round the world — an immense advantage for the 
guidance and maintenance of our mercantile marine. Now, we 
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a£Srixi it to be a rigid economical condition that the service of 
private telegraph companies (and this principle applies to rail- 
way transit) must be dear and comparatively restrictive, whilst 
ocean postal telegraphy on a public footing may be cheap and 
widely expansive. The economic law governing this and the 
like cases, of the uses of cheap capital, obtainable by public 
security for the public service, is as yet very little understood 
in public offices or in Parliament, The pupils in the secondary 
schools, where political economy is taught, at Mr. William Ellis's 
Schools, and the Jews' School, under Mr. Moses Angel, may be 
looked to for its proper application. I offer some illustrations of it 
on this question. The private companies for this riskful service 
can only work with dearcapital, usually to lOpercent. Onapublic 
footing the service may be conducted on the cheap public tele- 
graph capital on public security, raised for the public service, at 
3^ per cent. Private companies cannot form branches except 
on dear capital, and on a prospect of working them at a profit 
upon that dear capital — usually 8 to 10 per. cent. — as also upon 
separate offices and establishments, charged usually upon 
small traffic. On a public footing branches may be formed 
with cheap capital, and may be worked with the existing postal 
establishments at the cost of the service, and at some points 
may be worked with public profit at even less than the cost of 
the service, just as the penny post is at some points. The 
practical working of the principle in question, of cheap public 
security as against dear private security, is displayed on this 
ocean telegraph question in conclusions stated by Sir James 
Anderson, the Manager of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, which I have appended. One of these conclusions is that 
all reductions of telegraph rates for a time reduce receipts, 
which a private company cannot do or will not do, but a 
government can and ought. Of this a prominent example is 
presented by the result of the inland postal telegraph. No 
private company could have undertaken the loss of revenue 
which was undertaken by the post with the inunense gain to 
the commerce, which I have stated. 

The question of the extension of branch ocean lines is of 
the highest importance for the service of remote rising settle- 
ments, and also for the economy and the prompt efficient 
direction of war force for their protection. The Cape Coast is 
about a thousand miles from the nearest ocean telegraph station 
for information and action. If there had been a branch line to 
Sierra Leone or to the Cape Coast, we know that the Ashantee 
war might have been nipped in the bud. The known power of 
prompuy bringing up a reserve force is in itself a great means 
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of prevention and of economy of protection. It really appears 
to me that the economy of our dominion to India, to the In- 
dian, and the gain by extended means of speedy intercommn- 
nication, has yet to be understood and considered. If India was 
left to the Indians, as has been talked of, it would not be left to the 
bulk of the Indians, but to numerous savage and other expensive 
dominations of independent forces. By a quarter of a million 
of force, or by about seventy thousand of British force, we cer- 
tainly save the Indians from the burthen of some three millions 
of native forces and their ravaging wars. It is an economical 
feat and a great glory that with less than ten thousand of Bri- 
tish force we give security to the producers of sixty-three 
millions of population of Bengal— a population equal to that of 
the Empire of all the Russias. Great Britain holds all India 
in peace with a force no greater than that with which France has 
hitherto held Algeria. But to the end in view, with the increasing 
deamess of our home labour market and the increasing diffi- 
culties of enlistment, every means of economising and quickly 
concentrating force and supplies by improved means for its 
transit, by improved roads and by speeded information, becomes 
of increasing public necessity and economy. Of what value in 
the movement of force would information in a day or an hour, 
instead of a three weeks' overland journey, have been on the 
occuiTence of the Indian mutiny ? By a completed system of 
ocean telegraphs, branch and mains, a power is gained of concen- 
trating all war ships, with crews, now made by discipline floating 
regiments for land service, on such occasions. And yet the func- 
tionaries of the India Office for aught that appears are in a 
state of torpor on the subject, from which the residents in India 
ought for their own security to arouse them. Added to such 
needs are the needs of speeding relief on the occasions of calamity 
of famine, as has been exhibited during the recent famine in 
Bengal. Great as were the benefits denved from the improved 
means of transit of information and of produce there, we know 
there would have been yet neater had there been branch lines 
of ocean telegraph to the Mauritius and to other markets of 
speeding food supplies. The Navy Department, as well as the 
W ar Department and the mercantile marine, might be expected 
to be anxious and urgent on this question. 

I now come more directly to the economics, or to the 
income derivable for public acquisition and extension of the 
system of ocean telegraphs. 

Unfortunateljr it is the common course of Governments that 
the changing political chiefs who are appointed to offices requir- 
ing special aptitudes and undivided attention, enter them under 
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conditions in wbich they can only give divided and distracted 
attention, and usually leave it before they can have learned its 
duties, those especially who^ as in the instance cited, have not 
had the light of science or of master economic principle for 
their guidance. Hence they are mainly dependent for any 
advance in administrative improvement on the advice of 
* insiders,' or permanent officers, who are miserably destitute 
of initiative, averse and obstructive to it, — whose own know- 
ledge is very much bounded by the four walls of their offices, 
and by their own daily routine within them. If it be 
a question of finance, it may be, or at least would have 
been hitherto, at the dictation of the insider, whose re- 
puted specialty has been to say * No ' to anything new, 
and to economise the means of economy on the largest scale. 
Or if it be on the germane question of administration it may 
be dependent on that overworried, overwearied * insider,' who 
is in need of relief from the muddle made of his present work, 
and who in regard to any new work, if anything must be done, 
thinks * how not to do it' for years to come — during all which 
time waste must go on as it has gone on. The cramped edu- 
cation of most insiders will generally have excluded them from 
the knowledge of sound economical principles, and amongst 
those principles the one immediately applicable, ue. the law of 
increasing rates of consumption with diminishing scales of prices 
in different classes of the community, a law which the student 
in statesmanship may find indicated in the fourth chapter 
of Say's * Political Economy.' Indeed, in a paper I wrote in 
1832 I endeavoured to develop that economic law when I 
showed that if in any time or place, composed of the average 
relative associations of society, there are found one hundred 
persons who can spare a shilling for a work or a service, there 
will be found more than three hundred to spare a sixpence, more 
than a thousand able or disposed to spare uireepence, and so on. 
The official inside ignoranceof this economic law was exemplified 
in this department on the occasion of Sir Rowland Hill's pro- 
posal of the penny letter post. The inside positive declaration 
of the department was that if letters were even carried gratis 
their numbers would not be doubled. Their numbers have 
been increased ninefold. Much of this increase has been ascribed 
to the working of the railways ; but in the metropolitan two- 
penny post district, with which railway postal transit has had 
nothing to do, the increase from a reduction from twopence only 
to a penny has been more than sevenfold. Now, our Society of 
Arts has been at the pains to obtain the requisite outside infor- 
mation from existing users of the telegraph in commerce, and 
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they declare that where they now use one postal telegram at a 
shilling they would use three or four or more at sixpence ; and 
furthermore there is the great mass to be brought in who do not 
now use telegrams^ but who would constantly use them if they 
were cheaper. From merchants and shipowners (of the very few 
who now use the ocean telegraph) we have received declarations 
thatat one-fourth theexisting rates they would spend a great deal 
more than they now do. Added to these few are the many who 
are now prohibited from using them. There is a great lower 
stratum to be * tapped,' including emigrants and settlers need- 
ing social communication, to whom the existing charges are 
prohibitory. On the terms of the aquisition, if the inland 
telegraph question had been properly managed, the State 
would, by an annual expenditure of ^bout 220,000/., raised at 
3^ per cent., have been put in possession of a business then 
producing some 350,000/. — the then estimated purchase-money 
being about seven millions. But springing charges, occasioned 
by a want of sound economical knowledge on the need of a 
monopoly of from three millions more than was at first esti- 
mated, have swept away the anticipated immediate surplus. 
We shall be able to show, however, Aat in the instance of the 
great ocean telegraph companies, all of whose messages pass 
through the Post-oflSce, so that every shilling of their income 
may be ascertained beyond dispute, no such question need 
arise. The terms of purchase for which we may contend in the 
interest of the shareholders, to whom we would make the offer 
individually, would be the grant of public security for the 
average of existing dividends. This public security, which 
would cost the general public nothing, would give the share- 
holders an important augmentation of the saleable value of their 
property, covering the recognised fair terms of compulsory pur- 
chase. And this security we have had assurance of large share- 
holders they would be'willing to accept. By these means, with 
capital raised at 3^ per cent, the public, we are assured, 
may, for an annual expenditure of 520,000/., acquire a 
business now producing nearly 1,200,000/. per annum. 
We may adduce the evidence of men of eminence in 
large commercial operations to show that the whole of the 
recited great advantages may be obtained without the State 
laying out or practically risking one shilling. Of the defec^ 
tive economical education prevalent we may give examples 
in Kight Honourable gentlemen, members of the Oobden Club, 
who appear to be unaware of the economy of unity; who 
do not seem to know the difference between competition " for 
the field," as I have termed it, which sustains unity, and compe- 
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who are unimpressed with the effect of this common species of 
competition as between water companies and gas companies and 
railways, pursued at the expense of ignorant shareholders, and 
which ends in compromises at the expense of the public; their 
crude notions of obtaining cheapness by the competition of 
concerns heavily-weighted with separate establishment charges 
being as notions of obtaining speed by the free running of 
heavily weighted horses. Those who wish to study the eco- 
nomising principle involved will find it stated in the transactions 
of the Statistical Society for 1859, Yet we do propose to 
allow of open competition. Sir Rowland Hill was of opinion 
that a Government monopoly in the letter post was unnecessary, 
and we consider that a Government monopoly of the inland 
telegraphs was, as I have stated, a large economical mistake. 
We believe that in those cases, and also in the case of the 
dcean telegraphs, the administration would be better without 
any monopoly. In all cases of systematised public arrange- 
ments minor collateral conveniences are apt to be overlooked, 
and are sometimes necessarily postponed or set aside ; but we 
consider that private interests ought not to be allowed to 
be sacrificed to any system. The railway companies might 
have been left free to use telegraph lines for their own 
working. The colonies, we consider, should be allowed full 
freedom, and receive all such Government aids as they 
may require for the development of their own means of 
communication. The great mass of the ocean cables may 
be said to be British, created by British capital, and com- 
municating mainly with the British dominions. In the so-called 
French cable there was very little, indeed, French capital, 
and there was probably less American in the Anglo-American 
cable. Not above one- twentieth part of the ocean cables go over 
foreign shores. We really need, however, only concern ourselves 
with our own colonies and dependencies in the first instance. 
But we may well enlist foreign commercial interests with us, 
by extending to them all the advantages of cheap ocean 
message-carrying which we obtain for ourselves. If they 
thought they could get the work they require done cheaper by 
their own Governments, they should be offered every facility 
for so doing it. In the instance of the inland cables, however 
long they bad continued in private hands, it was clear to all 
economistfl conversant with the subject that their ultimate 
purchase was inevitable, because it was impossible to suppose 
that the intercommunication of the country could have been 
allowed to continue depressed and restricted by the burthens 
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of dear capital aud duplicate establishments^ and the privation 
of branch extensions. All delay in the requisite changes of 
the existing economic conditions is in aggravation of the eventual 
public charges. The first Chairman of the chief inland tele- 
graph company, Mr. Ricardo, urged at the outset of the enter- 
prise that the work should be placed on a public footing. The 
Chairman of the first working Atlantic Ocean Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Right Hon, J. Stuart Wortley, and also Mr. John 
■render, M.P., now Chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany—ten years ago, when he was Chairman of the Telegraph 
Construction Company — made similar representations as to the 
ocean telegraphs in time to have made a great saving. 

Great Britain is now altogether the greatest goods carrier 
in the world. Let its relative position in this respect be more 
particularly considered, that we may form some idea of the 
exertion that may be needed for alertness and • economy 
to sustain its present advanced position against its com- 
petitors. Of the 56,281 sailing vessels in the world known 
to Lloyds', according to Mr. Jeula's list for 1873, 20,832 
were British, 2,182 were American, 1,417 were French, 3,974 
were German, and 1,447 were Dutch. Of the total tonnage 
of the world 37 '51 per cent, was British, 15*03 American, 
6*30 German, 5*41 French, and only 2-57 Dutch. Of the 
5,148 steamers in the world 3,061 were British, 403 American, 
392 French, 200 German, and 95 Dutch. Of the tonnage of 
the steam vessels of the world 60*34 per cent was British, 
11*16 American, 7*32 French, 4*73 German, and 1*85 Dutch- 
Great Britain is the largest goods carrier because it is on 
the whole the cheapest and safest. But looking at its geo- 
graphical position, and its disadvantages in respect to distance 
from many of the chief markets, it is of primary necessity 
that every means should be used to make it the speediest, the 
most punctual, as well as the cheapest, by complete and cheap 
means of information and guidance at the most remote ports, 
and the safest by storm warnings and directions of aid on the 
occurrence of shipwreck. The number of vessels posted on 
Lloyd's * Loss ' book for the year of 1873 was no less than 3,143. 
Besides these there were 165 missing vessels, of which 16 were 
steamers. The crews all told in these missing vessels, Mr. 
Jeula states, were 2,299. The annual total loss in the Channel 
and about our coasts is three times the number of the fleet of 
ships that were mustered against the Spanish Armada, and 
upwards of five times the tonnage of all Cromwell's fleet, with 
which under Blake he kept Christendom in awe. Then again, 
a sea police is required to be kept on the alert, for the pro- 
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tection of all our goodpi carriers and the pursuit of pirates. 
Of the new and cheap public lines of communication now wanted 
are lines from Halifax to Bermuda, via Windward Islands to 
Demerara, from Demerara to Sierra Leone, thence to Cape 
Coast Castle, Ascension, and St. Helena, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, thence to Natal and to Mauritius, thence to Galle, 
forming a complete alternative line to India audi Australia. 
This could be constructed at a further charge to the State of 
about 150,000/. a year; and it will be provided that the income 
from the whole system would be about 1,500,000/., at a total 
charge of 670,000/. per annum. It may be expected that the 
shipping and mercantile interests, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and also the Army and Navy Departments, as well as 
the Colonies, should be anxious and moving in the matter. 

Great Britain is, from its security and position, the cheapest 
market for capital, and London is becx>miug the chief banking 
and money-lending capital in the world, as denoted by the pro- 
gress of the Bankers' Clearing-house in Lombard Street, where 
the amount cleared advanced from 5,359,722,000/. in 1873 to 
6,003,335,000/. in 1874 ; where on the last settling-day more 
than fifty-two millions were cleared — that is to say, an amount 
for that one day forty times greater than the annual revenue of 
the kingdom in the time of Elizabeth, when t^e Royal Exchange 
was instituted, and when Lombard Street was much as it now 
is, a banking centre. This denotes a state of business which re- 
quires great care to keep together and in advance, and the aid 
of all means of alertness to make even the * nimble ninepence ' 
of this country more effective than the * slow shilling ' of other 
people. To this end it behoves the Government to augment 
the banking power of giving ready assistance and transmitting 
and collecting capital in the smallest sums, by cheap telegraphs, 
in every direction. 

Great Britain possesses more than nine-tenths of the ocean 
cable telegraph lines now laid in the world ; it is, therefore, in 
a position to be the cheapest and the best ocean telegraph 
message-carrier for all other people in the world, and to do 
the work cheaper for them than they can do it for themselves. 

Adam Smith fully recognised the value of the colonies to 
the mother country. But in respect to them what he contended 
for, viz. freedom of trade, was not exemption from fiscal charges, 
but freedom from monopolies. The monopolies being abolished, 
we must now keep the trade of the colonies by their interests 
and goodwills. He, I believe, it was who first spoke of England 
as a nation of shopkeepers. It is well that we should accept 
that designation in the sense of our economical position as a 
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nation of shopkeepers, chiefly selling goods of our own make. 
It is on our great * turnover ' of 650,000,000/. that we must 
depend against bankruptcy. In that point of view the Ministers 
of our Foreign and Colonial Departments should be admonished 
and kept to the proper duties of their position as shopmen — or 
tbose on outdoor service as bagmen, bound to have an eye 
everywhere to business, to look out for and develop new sources 
of production and trade, and to be warmly civil, inviting, and 
obliging to new settlements, as new customers, instead of being, 
as uiey have usually been, coldly repellent to them, as they 
were at first to the colonists of New Zealand, which has now an 
export trade of 5,000,000/. As of the known habitable parte 
of the earth there is not more than about one-sixth estimated 
as inhabited, there is great field for further enterprise, and 
choice of new settlements for our neighbours as well as our- 
selves. 

Hitherto we have regarded the effect of reducing the time 
and cost of intercommunication in thfe home aspect of bringing 
the colonies nearer to us ; but we should take the colonial view 
of the results of bringing the old home and the home govern- 
ment nearer to them. To them especially the economical results 
of the reduction of the expense of telegraphic communication 
and of goods and passenger transit in facilitating colonisation, 
extending their markets, stimulating production, and augmenting 
the value of their lands, must be immense, and should arouse 
exertions for their attainment. To them the political results 
of cheap telegraphy will be of special importance as bringing 
them nearer to the home government. An opinion which was 
lately expressed in a high quarter, that the distance of the 
colonies rendered closer political connection impracticable, may 
be regarded as the deplorable result of an overwearied and dis- 
tracted attention which overlooked the great new fact that 
science now annihilates time for political as well as for commer- 
cial and social communication. If the regular occupation of 
three of the Anglo-American cables were cleared for the occa- 
sion, a five-column speech or debate of the night on a Dominion 
question might appear in all the papers there on the morning 
following, and a reply debate of the same day appear in the 
British papers on the morning after. If the cables had been 
laid in the time of Sir Francis Head and of Sir James Stephen 
we might have witnessed some brilliant word fence across the 
Atlantic. But the instinct of Downing Street is against 
bringing the colonies nearer, as bringing trouble nearer ; — -as 
disturbing settled routine, and occupymg disagreeably the time 
given to agreeable society or the intervals of repose between 
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the regular monthly despatches. But such interruptions will 
come ; they will come throiigh the press ; they are not now to 
be kept off or postponed. The colonists and those in need of 
help in battle or in storm will not be kept in silent agony^ in 
suffering, or in peril — in patient complaisance for official ease. 
They must be attended to ; and it were cheap to provide new 
agents for the new, great, and urgent duties which our econo- 
mical and political conditions require. The new nerves of 
sensation of calamities everywhere will be nerves of painful 
sensation to prevent torpor and stimulate action. That the 
departmental action may be free, and its communications be 
safely full and explanatory instead of being restricted and enig- 
matic as at present, it must be put on the same public footing 
that is required for commercial and social intercommunication. 

The first impressions of colonists are naturally of surprise and 
satisfaction at the accomplishment of the wonderful means of 
communication, though the great majority mustfeel,from the high 
rates, that it is not for them or their immediate benefit that it is 
accomplished, and for aught they have hitherto been told, it cannot 
be otherwise. But they have to be informed that economical 
science has proved that the gift of electrical science shall be 
not for the few but for the many. The colonial representatives 
should be made aware that the, discovery has brought them 
close to the Imperial Government, or the Imperial Government 
close to them. It has brought them, as it were, into the 
presence of the Council of the Empire, with a power of speech, 
or of free communication, which is due to them as a right 
for public purposes in the common interests as well as for the 
social and commercial purposes of the colonists. 

In the Dominion attention has been aroused to the grievous 
obstructions of heavy rates, but I do not consider uiat the 
agitators on the question there are taking the right course on 
economical principle for getting rid of them. It is to be hoped 
that they will set the example of an agitation more efficiently 
directed. All competent parties, including many engaged in the 
first railway works, who have considered the matter are agreed 
in lamenting the great evils entailed upon the country and upon 
shareholders, by default of economical principle in dealing with 
the railways and not putting them on a proper footing at their 
commencement. It is to be regretted that, from the de- 
faults due to the defects of superior education and the want of 
scientific knowledge and interest in the last great scientific 
invention of this age, after the railroads and steam navigation, 
and from the ignorance of economic principles for its applica- 
tion for generd benefit, we are dr^ting into the like evils 
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of wafite and obstruction to which railway transit is sabject 
unless strenuous exertions be made to avert them. As any 
initiatiye is now little to be expected, under existing conditionsy 
from within, whence it ought to come, it must be giren from 
without. 

In respect to the expediency of superior instruction in 
political economy as means of staying the wastefulness of 
ignorance, I may state that in France, from the experience of 
the like evils, it is pretty well determined in superior instruc- 
tion to include, besides political economy and statistics, juris- 
prudence. 

This example, of including jurisprudence in superior educa- 
tion is one, on the advantages of which I might dilate, as 
another means of augmenting those great mutual interests in 
question. Before parting with it, and as I may not have 
another opportunity, I beg leave to make a brief digression 
upon it. 

K we observe the strong hold which the Code Napoleon 
gave to France over its annexations as well as over its 
colonies — a hold which in itself it almost required military 
force to sever — codification for the colonies, as well as for our- 
selves, might well enter into the early consideration of the 
Government of England. But that it may in time do so, 
jurisprudence must be commended as a branch of superior 
education, for unfortunately the elements of the science of law 
as it ought to be, as distinct from law as it is, does not form 
part of the law-makers of England, and hence our home legis- 
lature is incompetent to co^fication, for home service; in- 
competent to entertain, or to judge of; and nothing partaking 
the character of science goes into Parliament, that does not as 
a rule come out worse than it went in; of which the very 
postal inland telegraph measure is an example. But the 
chief officers of the East India Company — James Mill and 
John Stuart Mill especially — were well versed in jurispru- 
dence, and on their initiative our Indian Empire is now saved 
from the mess of the English law, and is provided with a 
systematised code in the knes laid down by Bentham ; which 
is declared by competent judges to compete in quality aa far as 
it goes with the Code Napoleon or any code existing. At home 
we have Scotch law and Irish law, as well as the English law, 
dealt with practically apart in different chambers. In our 
possessions we have no less than sixteen Bort« of laws — old 
French law and new French law, of the Code Napoleon, old 
Dutch law and new Dutch law, and others. The importance 
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of uniformity^ and of codification, especially of the commercial 
law, is increasing, whilst the different colonies are, it is com- 
plained, legislating in their rude ways and increasing the evils 
of unnecessary diversities and impressions. It maybe suggested, 
that it were time that some intercolonial movement should be 
initiated to get action taken upon Bentham's two great organic 
maxims for codification ; viz. to do the same thing everywhere 
the same way, choosing the best, and to call the same thing by 
the same name everywhere; to have the same procedure 
and the same nomenclature. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on the paper a resolution 
was adopted, on the motion of Sir George Campbell, the Presi- 
dent of the section, that the Council snould be requested to 
take action upon it as respects the ocean telegraphs. 
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APPENDIX. 



Statement of Economic Pnnciples of Public and Private Telegraphic 

Estahliehmente. 

(Extract from a Paper by Sir James Anderson, Manager of the Eastern Telegn^h 
Company, read before the Statistical Society, June 18, 1872.) 

1. The unayoidable accompaniments to priyate and joint-stock 
enterprise produce a series of obstacles to cheapness and progress that 
only Goyemment control can oyercome. 

2. It is this commercial actiyity which eyeiy State shonld encourage, 
as certain to add to the general prosperity and wealth-producing power 
of a nation ; and bearing in mind the principle established, that the 
increase of internal telegrams at alow tariff is enormous, and increase of 
deficit of net product only slight, with a tendency to diminish, I would 
submit to the Telegraph Department of India whether it might not be 
worth while to try a bold effort to introduce telegraphy into the habits 
of the Indian community. 

I am of opinion this will neyer be done unless its tariff is reduced to 
some moderate standard represented by some small current coin, such as 
half a rupee. The lines exist ; the capital is expended ; the stations are 
opened ; the work can be greatly increased without material addition 
to the expenditure. There is no danger of competition upon any 
section which may proye exceptionally productiye, such as all private 
companies must always apprehend. It is more than probable that the 
indirect gain to the State will far more than compensate for the 
direct loss. Besides, as internal telegraphy grows, international tele- 
graphy must also increase (although not in the same proportion), and 
it is certain that upon eycry international telegram there is a large 
profit to the State to compensate for the loss upon the internal telegrams ; 
and this profit is all the greater, as the cost of working each telegram 
is diminished by an increase in the number of internal messages. 

8. I regret that I cannot think of any reason which should in- 
fluence the directors of priyate companies to reduce their tariffi 
beyond the single one of expediency. 
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The foregoing pages prove conclusively, * That every redaction of 
tariff led to diminution of the net product.* 

It may be texpedient to reduce tariff with the object of preventing 
opposition and satisfying a popular demand, but this is sufficiently ques- 
tionable, for the following reason : — A reduction of tariff means a sacri- 
fice of revenue for a length of time ; and afler this sacrifice has been 
made, and is about to be rewarded by the gradual increase of revenue 
to the original point, there will be others ready to bring out rival cables 
upon the first publication of favourable receipts. 

There is the danger, already referred to, that wlien one company 
shall have made unproductive lines, they may be opposed upon the 
most productive sections by a new company with smaller capital. 

I venture to say that these are points which never leave the minds 
of directors of private telegraph companies. 

The increase of inland traffic decreases the cost of working both 
internal and international telegrams. Private companies obtain no 
benefit from this; governments obtain all the benefit. It is established 
that lowering the tariff upon international messages diminishes the 
revenue directly derived from this class of correspondence, but it in- 
creases the traffic ; and it is certain that the increase o£ international 
traffic largely augments the increase of internal correspondence, both by 
telegraph and post office. 

Governments obtain all the benefit from this cause ; - private com- 
panies cannot obtain any benefit whatever. All the increase of tele- 
graphy directly and certainly stimulates commercial activity, increases 
the wealth of a nation by multiplying transactions, enlarging incomes, 
thereby jpromoting a larger taxable surface for the benefit of the whole 
community and Uie amusement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Private companies can only obtain a minimum of advantage from the 
first effect, and none at all from the latter. Government and the State 
are immediately benefited. 

Governments can, by unity of management, by simplicity of 
thorough working, by uniformity of system, effect an enormous 
amount of saving that cannot be approached under the system of 
private management. 

Governments can, by absence of competition, extend the system to 
such points as the Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, the 
Andamans, Burmah, &c., &c., which, although comparatively un- 
productive, would yet, to a government with a monopoly, become 
feeders to an extent which in the aggregate would be at least self- 
supporting. No private company can afford this luxury. 

It follows, then, that Governments have every advantage in their 
favour, every possible reason in the interest of good government and 
substantial benefit to the State, to reduce all telegraphy to the point of 
being simply a self-supporting system, not a dividend-paying system, 
which it is the duty of private companies to maintain as long as pos« 
Bible. 

There is one question in the minds of those who are not familiar 
with the subject which can easily be answered. What would become 
of all the property in time of war ? My answer to that is, there is 
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sufficient enlightenment amongst all nations to arrange conditions to 
control or suspend one or nwire cables or land telegraphs during the 
operations of war without reM>rl to the barbarism of destroying them ; 
this was done during the civil war in America, and the telegraph 
remained intact to become the messenger of peace. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A MEETING of delegates from the Democratic Societies of London was 
invited and held at Grafton Hall, Soho, London, on January 5th, 1872, 
and succeeding days during the winter of that year. A prospectus of 
" Objects " was widely distributed, proposing a " Central British Demoj 
cratic Convention." Having, as its objects, to unite and utilise the 
sentiments and opinions of the various Democratic Associations of 
Great Britain and Ireland, so as to create a force, from the combined 
opinions and determination of millions of the toiling classes of these 
islands, sufficient to effect a restoration of our plundered lands and 
plundered political rights. Fifteen Cardinal Principles (as under) were 
discussed at several sittings of the Convention, and affirmed with a 
most encouraging imanimity. 

OBJECTS. 

1. To amend the English Constitution, 

2. Codify the laws. 

3. Extend the suffrage, establish electoral districts according to 
numbers of population. 

4. Abolish the Second Chamber of Legislation. House of Commons 
to have power to ballot for a Committee of Fifty, to revise, but not to con* 
iroif legislation. 

5. Disestablish and Disendow all State Churches. Nationalise all 
Church, college, and " charitable " property. 

6. Nationalise the Land. Sell or let it in small parcels to actual 
cultivators only. 

7. Property and income alone to bear all taxation, to be levied by 
an ascending scale to reach large accumulations of wealth. 

8. Abolish all customs, port revenues, and custom houses. Abolish 
all taxes on any and every thing eaten, drunk, or worn. 

9. Diminish yearly the National Debt, abolish sinecures, and many 
of the foreign ambassadorships. 

10. Arm, and instruct in arms, the youth and manhood of the 
nation. 

11. Establish a national paper cuirency, and separate the State from 
the banks. 
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12. Abolish all pensions, but consider special cases on the basis of 
humanity. 

13. Grant extensive loans of Government credit to building societies 
that shall' build sanitary dwellings for the labouring people, and abolish 
hmise rent 

14. Educate the people thoroughly in the arts of utilising the mate- 
rials furnished by the earth for their use. 

15. Extend to Ireland all these laws, and cede to the people of that 
country the full right to govern themselves as a colony of Great Britain. 

Many representative men attended the Convention, and discussed 
those cardinal questions with great patience, knowledge, and logic. I 
undertook to digest, and publish at my own expense, the result of all 
the proceedings, having, in the meantime, paid rent of hall, and all 
printing and reporting expenses connected with the Convention. 

I hereby fulfil that pledge ; and, the more effectively to propagate 
the great truths imderlying these reports, I have had the whole matter 
stereotyped, so that copies by the hundred thousand may be cheaply 
and widely distributed. I have herein done my part to serve the 
toiling millions. Let men, each in his own way, do something to 
enlighten the bedarkened multitude. Ignorance of the rights of man 
in the soil, and exclusion from all share in the Government, enable the 
crafty few to rob by " laws " the toiling many. 

I retain no copyright, or other interest, in the sale of this book. I 
wish its contents to be used by the Press, and republished in whole or 
in part by any person in any part of the habitable globe. 

THOMAS MOONEY. 
London, yuly 4, 1874. 

P.S. — ^Send club orders to Publisher, and address to Publisher. 
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FIFTEEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 

OF DEMOCRACY. 



John Bright had on a late occasion addressed some very sensible 
words to the Birmingham Republican Convention. He advised them 
before they set about pulling down their present form of government 
to consider well, and agree upon, that form of government which they 
would substitute for it That was a fair challenge and wise advice. 
Had the Spaniards and the French Reformers agreed upon, and settled, 
the form mdictive of their future governments before they set about 
overthrowing their existing governments, they might not now be fighting 
about political ideas in senates and in battlefields. The British 
Democratic Convention had been considering this question last 
winter. They had agreed upon a platform comprising fifteen cardinal 
principles of Democracy. My business is to give a short summary 
of the entire political system which they submit to the people of these 
islands as that under which they shall in future live. 

First — ^They have decided that the British Constitution shall be 
amended and defined in writing, and be published in a public book 
accessible to all. There is now no ascertained, or ascertainable, 
** British Constitution." The political party who, for the time, happen 
to be in power, define or wrench the Constitution, in the same way that 
their judges define and wrench the common laws and the criminal laws 
— that is, according to their political and social bias. The judges are 
made of politicians, and the prejudices of his party are chronic in the 
judge. 

THE SOVEREIGN AND THE PARLIAMENT. 

The government of the country oupht to consist of only two elements 
of authority — first, the Sovereign; second, the Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment to consist of only one legislative chamber, to be elected every 
three ^ears, by ballot, b^ the universal suffrage of all its male and female 
inhabitants, not accused of crime, over twenty years of age. This 
Parliamentary Chamber to ballot at its commencement for a committee 
of fifty to revise, but not to control^ legislation. 

Each member to be paid a salary for his attendance in Parliament, but 
only for the days he shall actually attend in the House. Parliament shall 
commence its sittings on a fixed day, say, on the second day of January 
in each year, and terminate, say, on the last day of July. It shall assemble 
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each day at twelve o'clock noon, and finish its sittings at six p.m. The 
official expenses of elections shall be borne by the electoral district, and 
not by the member. No dissolution, or adjournment, of the general 
sittings of the House shall be admitted except on the Sabbath Days. 

All members of the Executive or " Cabinet " — all ambassadors and 
all chief heads of departments^ whether of law, commerce, educatioa, 
land, mines) railways, post office, telegraphs, shall be balloted for by 
Parliament — so, also, of the judges, whose term of office shall be six 
years, and if retiring allowances are to be given to any of them, it shall 
not be a matter of right, but as a reward by Parliament for the upright 
and diligent administration of the laws. 

THE SOVEREIGN. 

The duties of the Sovereign shall be to affix the national seal to all 
acts of the Parliament, public documents, and the like ; to receive foreign 
ambassadors, preside at public fStes, &c. If the Sovereign refuse the 
royal assent to an act passed by the Parliament, then it shall not become 
law, unless the same shall be reconsidered by the Parliament and re- 
affirmed by two-thirds of the members. The Sovereign shall retain the 
pardoning power, and also well-defined powers respecting appointment 
to military command. 

The joint powers and agreement of Sovereign and Parliament shall 
be necessary to the declaration of war, or the concluding of peace, ox 
the contracting of treaties with other nations. On the opening of 
Parliament the Sovereign ought to give suggestions for general legisla- 
tion, accompanied by the several reports of heads of departments, 
" correspondence," &c. 

GRAND JURIES. 

The Grand Juries (twenty-four registered voters) shall be elected by 
ballot by the registered voters of each county. The period of office, 
three years. To have power to levy taxes on property and incomes only, 
and apply the same for the support of prisons, poorhouses, almshouses, 
lunatic asylums, &c. ; also for the construction of roads, bridges, &a 
The County Sheriflf and the County Treasurer to be likewise elected by 
the registered voters. 

THE SUFFRAGE. 

There are about thirty-two millions and a half of people in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The half of that number, say sixteen millions, are 
grown-up persons, twenty years of age and upwards. ^ Of this nation of 
grown-up men and women, numbering sixteen millions, only two millions 
and a half have the privilege of voting for any member of Parliament. 
Thirteen millions of grown-up persons are shut out from all participa- 
tion in the government under which they live ; in making the laws 
which they are required to obey; in assessing the taxes which they are 
compelled to yield. And those toiling classes are eompelled to yield 
sixty-nme millions pounds sterling a year ; while from the wealtiiy, idle 
classes only five millions are taken ! If the wealthy classes pay more, 
let it be shown in what way. 

This sort of "government" is nothing other than an organised 
robbery — a robbery of the toiling many by the idling few. We propose 
to distribute political privileges more equitably than that. 
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Every man and woman in Great Britain and Ireland of twenty years 
of age and upwards, not a criminal, shall have an equal power with the 
highest in the land to vote for the man, or men, who are to make the 
laws and impose the taxes. 

REGISTRATION OF VOTES — AND VOTING. 

Every man and woman of the required age shall have his or her 
name and residence registered alphabetically on a parish record, kept 
open at convenient hours, in convenient places ; and the only questions 
to be asked of the persons applying to have their names placed upon 
the registry are as to " age " and " residence." There is to be no fee 
demanded. The expense of attending to the registry to be defrayed 
by the county grand jury ; all the voting shall be given in by ballot in 
one day, as already partially provided for by the Ballot Act ; and the 
same shall take place between the hours of eight o'clock in the morning 
and eight o'clock in the evening on the day fixed by the public return- 
ing officers for the election. Male and female booths shall be erected 
lor receiving separately the male and female votes. The mode of nomi- 
nating candidates shall be continued as prescribed by the present Ballot 
Act. All official expenses of the election shall be levied on the elec- 
toral district. 

COMPOSITION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The English nation never yet had a Parliament elected by the people^ 
nor had the Irish such a Parliament since the fall of Tara, now a thou- 
sand years past and gone. Before the Norman Conquest, which hap- 
pened in the eleventh century, the English were governed in provmces 
by provincial kings, by bishops, and by abbots. King Alfred established 
the first general national assembly about the year 950. In this assembly 
the king presided, surrounded by nobles, bishops, knights, and freemen. 
Some of the old laws made by Alfred's Parliaments are yet respected 
in our courts, and are known as the " Common Laws of England." 
The Normans, who followed William to the conquest of England in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, abolished the legislative functions of 
all previous assemblies. The Norman conquerors governed by their 
warrants and rescripts, supported by their swords. The old English 
nation was held by them as a conquered country, and the old English 
people — Saxons and Britons — were treated by them as serfs, who had 
no political, and few civil rights, who might be, and who were, sold by 
their conquerors as slaves. 

The first awakening towards responsible government happened in 
the reign of King John, about the year 1209, when the barons, knights, 
and freemen demanded of the king, on the field of Runnymede, a 
charter defining their personal rights, sacredness of domicil, trial in open 
• courts by peers or jury. These rights were conceded by the King, who 
signed that charter, which is the first written definition we have of any 
rights of Englishmen. This charter conditioned that " justice shall no 
longer be sold, refused, or delayed ; merchants to transact all business 
without being subject to tolls and impositions ; no freeman to be taken 
or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free tenement or liberties, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or in any wise hurt, unless by the legal judgment of 
his peers and the law of the land." The serf class were protected, in 
addiiion to the above, from any attachment or fine, whereby they might 
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be deprived of their carts, ploughs, and other implements of industry. 
This charter was ratified four times by Henry III., twice by Edward I., 
fifteen times by Edward III., seven times by Richard IL, six times by 
Henry IV., once by Henry V. ; but was trampled under foot by Henry 
Vin., revived by Queen Mary, again subverted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and has never since been fairly allowed to operate in England or in 
Ireland. 

King Edward I. called together a Parliament consisting of 234 
members. Kings Edward II. and III., Henry IV. and V., added lo 
the Parliament sixty members for favoured boroughs. Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary created another lot of boroughs, swelling the Parliament 
to 398 members. Queen Elizabeth followed suit, making another batch 
of close boroughs, and swelling the Parliament to 462. James I., 
Charles I. and IL, still added boroughs and members, swelling the 
number to 468. By the suppression of the Scottish Parliament the 
number was increased to 513, and by the suppression of the Irish Par- 
liament 105 Irish members were added, which comprise 658 members, 
the present Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Parliament so constituted is composed of members, the majority 
of whom are returned by constituencies of only a few persons. Rotien 
boroughs and close boroughs supply the great majority of that Parlia- 
ment down to the present day. Many attempts were made within a 
century to reform this Parliament. Wilkes, Pit^ Hobhouse, Fox, Burke, 
Burdett, and others, tried to reform this Parliament, but nothing was 
done. In 183 1-2 a reform movement — led by Brougham, Lord Rus- 
sell, O'Connell, Hume, Attwood, and Macaulay — abolished sixty or 
eighty of the small boroughs, and transferred their privileges to large 
towns. But this availed little. Other small " reforms " in the con- 
struction of the Parliament have been made ; but as yet only two of the 
working class have found their way into the assembly of six hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

WHO MAKE OUR LAWS. 

All laws must pass through the brains of eleven hundred and fifty- 
eight Legislators, who compose the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
The House of Lords, four hundred and ninety-one strong, have been put 
together age after age, by the reigning sovereign or by his Prime Minister. 
They are " called " to the Upper House to make laws for the people. 
Most of them are large land-owners and mine-owners. This pack have 
filled the House of Commons with their sons, brothers, sons-in-law, &c., 
to the extent of 170 members* whose votes in that House are the 
anchors of the land monopolists. There are 200 half-pay colonels, 
admirals, and captains in the House, all of them living on taxes wrung 
from the people ; 60 ofiice and ex-office holders ; six directors of the 
Bank of England ; 57 brewers ; 96 lawyers, every one of whom are daily 
expecting to be made a judge at home or in the colonies, who in- 
variably follow the Prime Minister in his divisions into the lobby. The 
balance is made up mostly of railway, bank, shipping, and manufacturing 
chiefs. There are probably forty or fifty men in that body who feel for 
the people, and who vote for the people's rights, but they are sneered 
at from the well-garrisoned benches of the tax-eaters and monopolists 
whensoever they propose a beneficial measure for the people. 
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The House of Lords numbers 492 members, who consist of: — 

4 Royal Dukes 
28 Territorial Dukes 
2 Archbishops 
24 Bishops 
32 Marquisses 
169 Earls 
37 Viscounts 
195 Barons 

491 

A lot of prime boys, who live on the labour of other men by means 
of scheming laws which they make themselves — who hire soldiers and 
policemen to compel the labourer to deliver up to them the fruits which 
by his labour he has extracted from the earth : and who evade paying 
their fair quota of taxes, as may be seen from the following returns — 

House taxes paid by the undermentioned " Noble Lords :" — 

£. s. d. 

The Duke of Bedford (for Wobum Abbey) per annum 26 80 

The Duke ol Devonshire (for Chatsworth palace) ... 56 3 o 

The Duke of Marlborough (for Blenheim Palace) ... 16 7 6 

The Marquis of Salisbury (for Hatfield Palace) 33 15 o 

These several palaces are worth from one to two hundred thousand 
pounds each, and their " noble " owners enjoy incomes ranging from fifty 
to two hundred thousand pounds a-year, yet they manage to get off for 
about the same amount of taxes that an ordinary dwelling pays in any of 
the London squares. 

THE PENSION LIST. 

The " pensioners" who are quartered on the toiling tax-payers are 
legion. Their names fill six hundred pages of a blue book. One has 
been put upon that list when he was an infant as a "retired letter- 
carrier." Another who was a condemned criminal and yet draws a large 
annual pension ; another, whose office in the Hanniper was abolished in 
1832, has drawn directly a quarter of a million of money injmnual "com- 
pensation," which if allowed to compoimd would now amount to half-a- 
million of money ! All this is going on while the agricultural labourer is 
compelled to work for thirteen shillings a week, and to live on bread 
and water for breakfast, a bit of coarse meat for dinner, and bread and 
water for supper, destitute of clothing, and his children ignorant, half 
naked, and half starved ! 

Thus one vast fraud pervades the structure of our Government — one 
exhaustless poison, seated in the core of authority, vitiates the springs of 
all our legislation. 

ELECTORAL DEPARTMENTS. 

To remedy this, we propose that England shall be divided into one 
hundred equal electoral departments, according to numbers of inhabitants 
— say, 240,000 inhabitants to constitute a department That each 
department shall return five members to Parliament in one group. 
Many candidates may be voted for in the department, but the five only 
who shall have the greatest number of votes shall be declared elected 
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All special privileges of sendiiig members to Parliament, as hitherto 
exercised by "universities," "cities," "corporations," and other special 
"interests," to cease, and the existence of a second chamber, an 
irresponsible "House of Lords," participating, without authority from the 
people, in making or administering laws, to cease for ever. 

NATIONALISATION OF THE LAND. 

There are seventy-eight-and-a-half millions of acres of land in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The statists say that some 
fifteen million acres are unprofitable and irreclaimable. These acres 
would not be "irreclaimable" if they were situated in Switzerland, Belgium, 
or France, where the people who would reclaim would be permitted to 
<nvn them. But taking the cultivable land of the three kingdoms at 
sixty-four millions of acres, and the population at thirty-two millions, it 
follows there are two acres of good land in those countries for every 
human being living in it, or ten acres for each family of five. There is 
here double the quantity of land for the support of each individual than 
is enjoyed by the peoples of France, Belgium, and Switzerland. Forty 
millions of Frenchmen support themselves on forty millions of acres of 
land. Five millions of Belgians support themselves upon seven millions 
of acres. Three millions Swiss are supported by four millions of acres. 
There are six million proprietors of land in France, the average estate 
of each is about seven acres. One million proprietors of the land of 
Belgium gives some seven acres as the average estate of each. Six 
hundred thousand proprietors of the land of Switzerland give about six 
acres as the average estate of each peasant proprietor. It does not 
follow that every estate is six or seven acres, there are some a little more, 
some a little less. 

Half of the population ought to be (if everything was fair) engaged 
in other employments than tilling the land. There would be thus twenty 
acres of good land open to the use of every agricultural family in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Does any man deny that the 
lands of these kingdoms, if thus distributed among four or five millions 
of cultivators, would yield double the grain, grass, and vegetables which 
are drawn from it at present ? Prices would fall to one-half of their 
present rates.* Working men and their families would then be able to 
taste of meat at least once a day. If the Custom Houses were abolished, 
and the idle revenue and customs' officers dismissed, prices of all neces- 
saries would fall to one half of their present rates. This accomplished, 
the wages of all working people would be found, as a purchasing agent, 
equal to three times their present power. The man earning fifteen shil- 
lings a week could live as well as the man does of two guineas a week 
now. The man of twenty shillings a week then could live as <^ell as the 
man of three pounds a week now, and so on of the other wage-earning 
classes. 

But may not money wages fall in a corresponding degree? No, 
because there would be little waste, because their would be few idlers. 
Everybody would have something to sell or to exchange to, or with, every 
other body. Hence wages \vdll rather expand than diminish. 

Land in ancient times was not bought, nor sold, nor rented The 
land was considered a sacred trust, as common property, for the food 
and maintenance of the people ; and none durst attempt, under penalt}' 
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of death, to call land his "property;" that is, property like unto an ox, 
a horse, or a ship, that he could do with as he pleased. No ! The land 
was looked upon by the kings, princes, and bishops as the food stock of 
the people, as the commonwealth to which each head of a family had a 
common right of use, in proportion to the number of his children and 
household 

This custom — this law — streamed down from the Mosaic times of 
the Israelites, as witness the laws laid down by Moses : — 

THE MOSAIC LAND LAWS. 

Numbers, 26 chap.; 51 to 57 verse. 

"Then the numbers of the children of Israel were six hundred 
thousand and a thousand seven hundred and thirty. And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying — Unto these [that is the 601,730] the land 
shall be divided for an inheritance according to the number of names. 
To many thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to few thou shalt give 
the less inheritance : to every one shall his inheritance be given according 
to those that were numbered of him. [That is according to the number 
of his family.] Notwithstanding the land shall be divided by lot : 
according to the names of the tribes of their fathers they shall inherit 
According to the lot shall the possession thereof be divided between the 
many and the few." 

Another prophet from God has told us: — "Enough of the earth shall 
be given to each family for their support : all governments and all laws 
shall be based on this law. No family shall be permitted to use, or 
occupy, or claim more of the earth than is necessary to yield them food 
by means of their own labour. No man must remain idle, and covet, or 
obtain the labour, or the produce of the labour, of him who labours." 

It will surprise many to be told that "Society" existed safely and 
happily in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and throughout 
Europe, for a thousand years before the Norman Conquest without such 
a character as a "Landlord" appearing in it It was not till after the 
Norman invaders, who rushed from the North of France, had, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, overrun England, slaughtering sixty 
thousand of the inhabitants, and seizing on their lands, cattle, and 
houses — it was only after the slaughter of a multitude of people that 
"rents" for land came to be demanded by the conquerors — that is, by 
the murderers and robbers — from the few survivors, for liberty to live on 
their own land. 

William, the leader of those freebooters, parcelled out the lands of 
England among his captains, whom he dubbed "Barons," but conditioned 
with them that they should each support an armed band of military men 
to uphold, when called on, the king's authority. This obligation has 
been adroitly shifted from the land, by the descendants of those free- 
booters, on to the working classes in taxes on every thing that they eat, 
drink, and wear. The descendants of the Norman Freebooters subse- 
quentiy robbed the people of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; and 
they now hold by the sword, and by laws made in a packed assembly, 
from which the people are excluded, the lands which belong to the 
people ; and thus it was that "rents for land" were first heard of in this 
part of the world 
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[For a more extended account of how the lands of these kingdoms 
were seized and wrested by the ancestors of the present claimants, see 
my pamphlet "Who Owns the Land," published at 2d., by MuUanyy 
Dublin.] 

There is now happily awakening a spirit of enquiry into this land 
monopoly, which is extending through all classes. Even the agricultural 
labourers begin to ask themselves, "Shall we continue to dig and delve 
in the soil for all the days of our lives, and yet not be able to call one 
acre of the soil our own ? Shall we continue to draw from the fertile 
earth all its rich produce, and shall we see that rich produce swept away 
by those who hold us as serfs, season after season, to be spent in frivolity, 
extravagance, and crime ? And shall we and our children go scant in 
food, naked almost in clothing, and see nothing before us but helpless 
misery, and our last home the poor-house, into which as we enter our 
iamilies must be broken up and scattered?" 

These wide spreading feelings ; the declarations and resolutions of 
several Democratic Associations ; the outspoken words of honest 
Members of Parliament, proclaim a universal demand from the Toiling 
Millions for a Nationalisation — ^a re-distribution of the Land in small 
lots amongst the cultivators. This must be done at whatever cost, even 
if it cost another National Debt of eight hundred millions to indemnify 
landlords. 

J*'iv€ men — the Dukes of Argyll, Athol, Sutherland, Buccleuch, and 
the Marquis of Breadalbane— claim to own one-fourth of all the lands of 
Scotland. The Duke of Devonshire, besides his other vast estates in 
England and Ireland, owns 96,000 acres in the county of Derby alone. 
The Duke of Richmond, with estates scattered broadcast in other places, 
has 40,000 acres at Goodwood, and 300,000 acres at Gordon Castle. 
His park alone in Sussex is fifteen miles in circumference. The high- 
road proceeds twenty-three miles through the estates of the Duke of 
Cleveland The Marquis of Breadalbane rides out of his house one 
hundred miies in a straight line on his land. The Duke of Sutherland 
owns nearly an entire coimty, stretching from sea to sea. The Earl of 
Derby draws ;^2oo,ooo every year from his estate in Lancashire. The 
Duke of Northumberland invests ;£8b,ooo a-year in purchasing up lands 
adjoining his already enormous estates. The Marquis of Bute had 
;;^2,ooo,ooo sterling accumulated by his trustees during his minority. 
The Marquis of Westminster enjoys ^1,000,000 a-year from land. The 
Earl of Lonsdale lately died, leaving to heirs ^1,000,000 sterling in 
oioney, and ;^' 160,000 a-year rent income from land. The Marquis 
of Hertford died the other day, leaving half-a-million of money accu- 
mulated, and ;;^6o,ooo a-year from his Irish estates to Sir Richard 
Wallace. The Marquis of Clanrickard died the other day, leaving 
behind him cash assets ;^ 180, 000 — ^yearly inccnne from his Irish 
estates ;^2 8,000. The Irish " tenants " in that part of Ireland are 
little better than starving. We hear now of a " Connemara famine." 
Duke of Sutherland, acreage 1,176,574; Earl of Breadalbane and 
Trustees, acreage 458,358 ; Duke of Buccleuch, acreage 432,347 ; Earl 
of Seafield, acreage 305,891; Duke of Richmond, acreage 269,268; 
Earl of Fife, acreage 252,815; the Duke of Athole, acreage 194,975; 
Duke of Argyll, acreage 175,114; Duchess of Sutherland, acreage 
149,879; Eajl of Dalhousie, acreage 138,021; Duke of Montros^ 
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acreage 103,760; Marquis of Bute, acreage 98,270; Duke of Portland, 
acreage 105,456 ; Duke of Hamilton, acreage 147,941. 

One hundred and fifty persons own half of England, 75 persons own 
half of Scotland, 35 persons own the half of Ireland, and the whole 
lands of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland are owned by less than 
60,000 persons; and the sixty thousand men say to the thirty-two 
millions, " All this land of Great Britain and Ireland were given to the 
children of the Lord God of Sabaoth ; and, behold, w^ are the Lord's 
children in possession ; and you — ^you go to work !" 

The Great God, who created the earth, and who created the people 
who live on the earth, never, surely, contemplated that whole kingdoms, " 
intended for the support of many millions, shall be given up to the 
exclusive use of a few thousand persons ! Oh, No ! This is not the 
design of God. Oh, No ! None but a half idiotic people would tolerate 
such an oppression, such an absurdity. The light is beaming on those 
people now. It is God's light, and it will, like the sun's rays, at onee 
illumine and animate them. 

No man had ever the right to sell the earth ; it is for all men, from 
generation to generation. Man may own what man has made, but it is 
impious to claim exclusive ownership of earth, ocean, or air. And un- 
less the monopolist virtually owns mm, and can, by cunning or open 
force, compel them to give him the fruits of their labour, all the 
broad acres of soil and all the mines in the world would be of no value 
to him. He might get a lawyer to prepare a parchment declaring him 
to be the proprietor of the planet Mars, and that planet might be loaded 
with wealth, but if he could get no man to fetch it, of what use would 
his parchment be ? Title deeds will ere long be of no value, except as 
curiosities. Slavery to parchment will soon cease. The time is coming 
when "he who will not work neither shall he eat" 

The time will come when the people — ^the thirty-two millions — will 
demand a restitution of their lands for their use, as in the ancient times. 
Not in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Prussia, Russia, America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, are the cultivators of the soil landless as they 
are in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Since the 27th October, 1861, the day of the promulgation of the 
ukase abolishing serfdom in Russia, up to the ist August, 1873, no less 
than 6,992,494 serfs and their families have been converted into free 
landowners, leaving out of account those serfs who were liberated by 
private arrangement with their masters. Each of these serfs has ob- 
tained possession of 3/^ to 3^ dessaines of land, equal to 10 acres, the 
value of which averages 106 roubles ; 24,708,664 dessaines, representing 
a value of 643,065,618 roubles (the rouble is three shillings), have thus 
been placed in the possession of free peasants ; and the value of the land 
transferred from the nobles to the serfs is equal to one hundred millions 
pounds sterling ! 

The Times correspondent from Pesth tells us how the cultivators of 
tlie lands in Hungary fare : — "Previous to 1848, when the tenure was 
feudal, and all land belonged to the landlord, who gave a certain portion 
of it on a sort of undetermined Irish lease to the peasants, who had to 
pay in kind and work a certain number of days, a quantity of poultry 
formed part of the rent paid. Now all these peasants have become free 
owners of their holdings, the landlord having been indemnified; they 
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range from thirty to seventy acres on the average, and the rearing cf 
poultry has become a sort of perquisite of the good wife, which goes far 
to defray all her o>\ti small expenses. As every house has a large court- 
yard besides the vegetable garden behind, there is a home ready 
provided for the hens and chickens, which may live almost on the 
pickings, while there is the common for the geese. Near some of the 
villages in the large plain the ground is white with flocks of geese, each 
under the guardianship of a little child. Easter is the time for a thorough 
scouring. In passing through a village in these parts there is nothing 
more apt to strike a stranger than the clean appearance of the uniform 
row of low one-storied houses. They are whitewashed every year zt 
Easter time, and the couple of little square windows facing the street 
set off with red or blue. There is no need of workmen ; it is an accom- 
plishment of every good wife ; her education would not be perfect with- 
out it There are probably few countries in which the rearing of poultry 
is practised on a more extended scale than here, owing to the nature of 
the tenure of land and to the vast commons which every village still 
maintains." 

THE REMEDY. 

I am asked for a remedy. There are two remedies talked of — one a 
sweeping revolution ; the other a sweeping compromise. 

I am for a sweeping compromise ; and, if it be not speedily effected, 
the other is sure to come. It is this : — ^The landlords must be " tits- 
csiablishcdy' as in the case of the Irish Protestant Church. Their lands 
must be taken back to the custody of the State, and themselves 
pensioned off by annuities for life — the annuities to be full and generous, 
and to expire with the lives of the present landed proprietors. The 
State, by commissioners, to sell the lands to occupying cultivators on a 
credit of twenty years, to be paid by yearly instalments, giving to the 
purchaser a parliamentary title in fee on payment of last instalment. No 
person to hold more land in his or her own name than twenty acres, 
according to the " challenge " law. The law of entail to be. abolished, 
and the law of gavelkind to be established in its stead, whereby the sub- 
dividing process of landed property shall be eternally going on as in 
France and S>vitzerland. The law of " challenge " means that if any 
man occupies more than twenty acres of land he may be "challenged " 
and compelled by any other man to sell the surplus at such price as a 
coroner's jury shsdl affix on the land. 

The landlords have no better title to theu: lands than the parsons 
had to their church revenues. Decrees of monarchs and acts of parlia- 
ments gave the Church its title, and the landlords theirs. Acts of 
monarchs and of parliaments, therefore, have the right to modify or take 
away that title ; and the people of the Three Kingdoms now call loudly 
for its abolition. 

A difference of opinion exists among land-tenure reformers respecting 
the proper method of subdividing the land, and placing it in undisturbed 
possession of the cultivators, when it shall be resumed by the State. 
Some argue that the land must not be sold, but only rented — ^that tlie 
State shall lease the land to cultivators, not sell it absolutely. The State 
of PIngland, as established by William the Conqueror, eight hundred 
years ago, ieastd the lands to his captains for rents, to be rendered in 
military service. The State claimed to own all the land then, as it docs 
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now ; and it leased its lands to favourites, who have evaded paying the 
rents and dues conditioned. Whether we have a Monarchy or a 
Republic,. the entire management of all the property of the State will 
always driff into the hands of half-a-dozen men. I think it better, by far, 
to sell the land in small farms ranging from twenty down to ten acres, 
limiting any one holding more than twenty acres; establishing the 
" challenge system," also the law of gavelkind, whereby the tendency 
will ever work towards the subdivision among small owners, and against 
the aggregation of land in the hands of a few. We see the happy effects 
of this kind of tenure in France, where there are six millions of small 
proprietors ; in Belgium, where there is one million of small proprietors; 
in Switzerland, where there is half-a-milliqn of proprietors : as also in 
Holland, Prussia, Russia, Hungary, and many other countries — to say 
nothing of America, Canada, and Australia — where the cultivators own 
their farms in fee. In those countries is to be found the liveliest spirit 
of freedom, the greatest amount of personal comfort, and the highest 
condition of literature and industrial knowledge ; while, if we study the 
state of life in countries where the State owns and rents the lands, such 
as China, Japan, Turkey, India, Persia, &c, we find the people are re- 
duced to the condition of mere serfs. The Emperors in those countries 
can chop the head off any man without trial. 0^\^lership of the soil 
tends to manly independence in the individual — " Tenantry " in the soil 
tends to serfdom. 

SUPPORTING THE GOVERNMENT. 

Let us consider the attributes and purposes of a "Government." 
Man in a savage state requires little of what is called " government." 
The most athletic and dexterous gives the law — ^with his club — to the 
tribe. When men acquire habits and notions of personal comfort; 
when they get into their possession chattels, cattle, fishing implements, 
farms, houses, furniture, boats, ships, &c., then "property" appears in 
their daily life. Then comes the desire and the necessity for protecting 
and preserving that property in possession of its right owners. 

Who is to protect it ? The weak man cannot hold his own against 
the strong man. The savings of the thrifty and the industrious may be 
menaced by the unprincipled within, or by the ambitious invader from 
without Hence grows the desire of all those who have toiled to realise 
property, to secure it for their own special enjoyment. The fears, 
interests, and desires of individuals thus become united. Their common 
ideas form a public opinion^ on which is floated, as a ship on the waters, 
what we call "government." 

This government being formed to protect property^ it follows that 
property shall pay for its protection — on the same principle that one pays 
to the insurance company the premium of insuring one*s house and 
furniture against loss by fire. 

When we say that we require an army, and a navy of iron-clads, to 
" defend the Empire," it is as well to ask who, in the Empire, requires 
to be " defended." If the Battle of Dorking is really to be yet fought, 
and that the Germans shall overrun this grand Empire — as indeed they 
pretty nearly manage its chief Government at present — suppose the 
Germans shall overrun England and Ireland as they did the other day 
France, and seize upon all the rich estates, and grand castles, and 
wealthy mines, and the blocks of squares of rent-paying houses, and the 
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banks, railroads, and shipping, and all the warehouses that contain 
valuable merchandise — ^suppose all this, what evil would befall the 
agricultural labourers who now work for 12s. to 15s. a-week; the fectory 
liands that work for 15s. to i8s ; the mechanics of all the trades who 
work for 20s. to 30s., or, mayhap, 35s. a-week; the miners and the 
sailors, whose lives are consecrated not so much to God as to Mammon 
— ^what difference, we say, would it make to thirty millions of the toiling 
classes of Great Britain and Ireland, if all the lands, palaces, ships, rail- 
roads, and banks changed hands by theJkU of war? Tk^y cannot 
possibly be made worse off by the change. 

To the agricultural serfs of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
the change would be a blessing, for the laige estates would soon be cut 
up into small farms, and sold on liberal credit to the tillers of the soil, 
in fee simple for ever, as the Governments of Prussia, Russia, and 
Hungary have done for their agricultural serfs ; so that a Gennan con- 
quest of the British Empire would be rather a blessing than a curse to 
the British and Irish working man. The conquest of the British Empire 
by a foreign power would not mean injury to the working people, but 
only to the handful, perhaps half a million, who claim to own all the lands, 
mines, rivers, timber, banks, railways, public offices, &c 

All this being incontrovertible, the question arises — ^Which is it, 
property or poverty, that is to pay for the protection of property ? Let 
us see, therefore, the property existing from whence alone we shall draw 
the future revenue for support of our Government : — 

The annual incomes derived by landlords from 
lands and houses in Great Britain and Ireland 
amount to ;^i7S>ooo,ooo 

Annual profits derived by capitalists from machinery, 
ships, commerce^ banking, mines, raibroads, in- 
surance, &c 250,000,000 

Income derived from interest, national debt ... 27,000,000 

Incomes derived from pensions. Civil Service, 
Church livings, law, &c 50,000,000 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 



;^5O2,OOO,OO0 



We propose to reach those incomes by a graduated or sliding scale 
of taxation. We shall classify incomes and property into a dozen 
schedules, beginning with the man receiving ;^ioo a-year, and ending 
with the man receiving ;^ioo,ooo a-year. From the lowest class we 
shall demand five per cent per annum, say ;^5 ;. firom the next above, 
say the man of £,^00 a-year, we shall demand ten per cent per annum, 
say ;£5o; the man getting ;^i,ooo per annum shall pay twenty per 
cent, say ;^2oo ; the man of ;^5,ooo a-year shall pay twenty-five per 
cent, say ;^i,25o; the man of ;^io,ooo a-year shall pay thirty per cent, 
say ;^3,ooo ; and so on, by an ascending scale, we shall reach the man 
who gets ;^i 00,000 a-year by a levy of eighty per cent, or ;^8o,ooo. 
Thus, Lord Derby, for instance, who draws ^200,000 a-year from lands 
and houses, would, by our principle of taxation, pay ;£"! 60,000 a-year to 
support that Government that secures him such an extravagant income ; 
and he must not be much pitied in enjoying life in safety with ^40,000 
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a-year ; and so of all the others. They still would have ample means to 
live without working. 

The revenue derivable from this method of taxation would yield over 
seventy-five millions sterling a-year — ^would amply support army, navy, 
civil service, pay interest on national debt, and yield a good surplus of 
fifteen to twenty millions per annum towards the gradual liquidation of 
the national debt 

CUSTOM-HOUSES TO BE ABOLISHED. 

All custom-houses and customs, all revenue cutters, all excisemen, 
and excise taxes, would be abolished. Some of the custom-houses on 
our coast cost quite as much, and, in many cases, very much more, than 
they collect altogether. Taking a score of these in sections — say 
Hartlepool, Fleetwood, Littlehampton, Lyme, Skibbereen, Wick, Toway, 
we find they cost ;£'io,352 a-year, and they yield ^8,345. Taking a 
second group — Rye, Grangemouth, Ardrossan, Borrowstown, Scilly, 
Stornway, Lerwick, they cost ;£'5,5oi, and yielded ;^78o. A third 
group — Campbelltown, Wells, Milford, Wisbeach, Beaumorris, Stranraer, 
Padstow, Cardigan, Wigtown, Aberyswith, Maldon, Kirkwell, Guernsey, 
Jersey, — cost ;^io,745, and yielded ;^i4 ! ! Fourteen pounds ! 

These figures will show how the idlers eat up the earnings of the 
toilers. Were those custom-houses, customs, and excise officers all 
abolished, the increased trade that must follow is beyond our power to 
estimate. This change would diminish by nearly one-half the price of all 
commodities required by the people. Sooner or later this principle of 
taxation will be adopted. It is the principle that guide the imposition 
of taxes in the Swiss Republic, the best constituted Government in the 
world. The poorest working man in our " Empire " now yields nearly 
half of his earnings to pay taxes, duties, excise, customs, &c, to support 
a swarm of idlers. It is taken from him in the price of every thing he 
eats, drinks, and wears. 

Sixty-nine million pounds sterling are borne by the thirty-two millions 
who toil — ^who own not an acre of land, nor a house in the land. Five 
millions only are paid by the half-million who do no work, and yet enjoy 
all the produce of the land, mines, houses, rivers, railways, banks, 
shipping, and church incomes. 

This is naked, barefaced robbery. Let property, not poverty, pay 
exclusively for the cost of its protection. 

All the large properties and large incomes are accumulations ab- 
stracted from labour by cunning or. fraud. These accumulations, when 
allowed to remain in laxge pools, corrupting and corroding, are sure to 
destroy the morals, to enervate the bodies and the minds of the persons 
whom they afflict, and to injure the State where they are permitted to 
grow. Therefore it should be the business of the future Statesman to 
diffuse wealth as fast as it accumulates in undue masses : and the better 
to effect this — all property exceeding ;£s,ooo in possession by any 
person at the hour of death should in part, say fifty per cent, revert 
back again to that society from which it had been abstracted, towards 
paying off its fixed debts and liabilities. 

If the cost of the Government were placed on the shoulders of the 
wealthy, where it doth properly belong, they would offer an effectual 
check, from their superior intelligence and influence, to Government 
extravagance, waste, and comiptioa 
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CODIFICATION OF LAWS. 

All jurists lay it down that the simpler and fewer the laws of a people, 
the more justice and peace will prevail among them. The First Napoleon 
thought so when he abridged and simplified the laws of France into the 
Code Napokotiy which every Frenchman, almost, has upon his shelf or in 
his pocket So thought the fathers of the American Republic when 
they formed their constitution and their system of jurisprudence. The 
American laws are simple, easily understood, and cheaply administered. 
The laws of England, passed by its kings and parliaments from the 
Normans to the Guelphs, are a heap of rubbish: in general very 
ignorantly framed, and mostly inequitable, leaning always towards the 
rich, and oppressive towards the poor, agencies of tyranny, injustice, 
and oppression from beginning to end. In the reign of George III., 
eighteen enactments were passed which struck at the rights of the culti- 
vators of the soil, and six enactments that struck directly at civil liberty. 
It is the greatest difficulty with the greatest lawyers to tell what the 
laws of England really are. Not any two of them can in general agree 
upon the meaning of any given law. Nor do they know, all the time, at 
what door, whether of law or equity, they shall enter with a case, so 
confused are the ideas, axioms, and traditions of law and equity in 
England. 

O'Connell once defined a lawyer's business to be to make a good 
guess at what other men shall be likely to guess. Lord Brougham, in 
1844, pronounced, in the House of Lords, the laws of England to be 
the greatest gathering of rubbish, villany, fraud, and absurdity that ever 
the civilised world heard of Sir A. Cockbum, the present Chief Justice 
of England, says of English law — " In all his experience he had never 
known anything more confused and bungling than the course that had 
been resorted to in these enactments, and which were too frequently 
adopted in legislation." 

And so it is with all the laws of England. Their laws of entail and 
primogeniture are class-made and tyrannical. The statute laws are 
fraudulent; the common law, tortuous, judge-made, despotic, and un- 
certain ; the criminal laws are bloody, and the Chancery laws wasting. 
The juries are packed by the party in power, in the name of the Crown, 
when "liberty" is on trial. The judges, with few exceptions, are 
selected — not for equity of mind, probity of character, but for political 
opinions and pliability to power. 

There are eighteen thousand "laws" on the Statute Books of 
England. There are besides thirty or forty thousand volumes of " Law 
Reports," and some twenty thousand volumes of "Judges' Decisions" — 
all of which form the " Laws of England," which every man is bound to 
know, but which not a living man in England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales does know. In fact, it is wonderful that half the people are not 
in prisons for " disobeying the laws." 

No revision of the laws came from Lord Brougham, no nor from any of 
his succeeding Chancellors ; though four of them have enjoyed retired 
pensions of five thousand pounds a-year each. No ! No ! No lawyer 
will ever reform the laws. There may be some semblance, some tinker- 
ing, but no real reform. It is manifest, then, that the people of labour 
must take in hand the revision of their laws, and however clumsy those 
horny hiti.tls may be, yet we shall lay them on the laws which we are 
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called upon to obey. One of our earliest works shall be to repeal at 
least two thousand acts of bygone Parliaments, as utter rubbish or undis- 
guised tyranny. 

THE LAWS TO BE CLASSIFIED. 

The first principle to be declared is, we submit, that the laws of the 
country shall be divided into four distinct classes, and that law and 
equity shall, in each class, become one, inseparable, and indivisible. 

First — ^The Territorial Law. 

Second — ^The Criminal Law. 

Third — The Maritime Law. 

Fourth — ^The Commercial Law. 

When the State shall resume the lands of the country, survey, classify, 
divide, and sell them in small estates of ten to twenty acres each ; when 
laws of entail shall be abolished, and the prohibition against mortgaging 
lands established, the territorial laws shall become so simple that any 
intelligent ploughman can understand them. 

In America, under the " Homestead Law," the homestead, con- 
sisting of forty acres of land around the dwelling, the cattle and imple- 
ments necessary for its cultivation, the furniture, and the house cannot 
be attached for debt. So that the money-lenders cannot pauperise Uie 
farmers in that free country. 

JUDGES. 

We should select skilled lawyers to settle disputes between man and 
man, as skilled men are employed in other branches of public or private 
labour — ^namely, for their fitting qualifications, and not for their political 
opinions. We look upon a skilled artisan equal to a skilled lawyer in 
value to the community ; and we shall as likely have real justice admin- 
istered by the skilled artisan, were he placed in the judgment seat, as by 
the skilled lawyer, and we cannot perceive why the salary of the skilled 
lawyer, acting as a judge, should exceed so enormously the average 
salary of the skilled artisan who comes before him as a litigant for 
justice. The salaries of skilled lawyers when placed on the benches as 
judges range from five thousand pounds a-year down to twelve hundred 
pounds a-year. Thirty-two of the Land Court Judges in Ireland draw 
eleven hundred pounds a-year a-piece from the public treasury for sitting 
fifty days in each year in hearing disputes about the land, notwithstanding 
they practice law as usual for high fees. We cannot discover the philo- 
sophy of paying a man one to ^vt thousand pounds a-year for deciding 
disputes between men whose average earnings range between fifteen and 
thirty shillings a-week. We recommend that in the administration of the 
commercial law a layman of commercial experience shall be associated 
on the bench with the skilled lawyer in deciding suits in that class, and 
that in the maritime law a sea-captain of experience and probity shall be 
associated with the lawyer in deciding all cases connected with shipping. 
In Brazil they have an excellent organic law, " The Law of the Com- 
mune," which is a court of friendly arbitration, before which every law 
suit VAM%\. first be brought before it is admissable to ordinary litigation in 
the general courts. If the trouble cannot be settled in the Court of 
Arbittition, where its merits are investigated without any expenses, then 
only- -if it cannot be settled — will it be admitted to the dignity and costs 
of a " law suit," 
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JURIES. 

The present method of forming juries is a pressing grievance. Men 
ought not to be called from their business until the day and hour they 
are wanted. The ease and convenience of the judge is the thing most 
considered, and not the interest and convenience of the jurors or wit- 
nesses. Mechanics in the class of working men are seldom placed in 
the jury-box. The instinct of the law officials is to confer on property 
the privilege of administering laws, as the instincts of the colleges and 
the courts are to confer on property the exclusive power to make the 
laws. Hence the laws are tainted both in their construction and ad- 
ministration. 

From the Legislature, composed, as it now is, of a huge packed jury, 
no honest commission to codify the laws will ever emanate. We must 
await the assembling of Parliament returned by the suffi'age of fifteen 
millions of votes before the laws of England, Ireland, and Scotland will 
be reduced to a written code, and purified from the moss and ivy, the 
cruelty and dishonesty of past ages. At present the people of these 
kingdoms pay twenty millions sterling a-year for law, lawyers, and law 
expenses. No greater sign of extensive ignorance or political blindness 
than this can be found, and it justifies the remark made by Thomas 
Carlyle, that " England contains twenty-four millions of people — mostly 
fcoisr 

ATTORNEYS AND BARRISTERS. 

We propose that the legal distinctions, or rather casteSy that exist in 
the law between attorneys and barristers shall cease ; that all lawyers 
shall be instructed directly by their clients, and that penal punishment 
follow any lawyer who shall take a fee in a case and neglect to attend 
that case when the same is called up in court. 

ORGANISATION OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 

The avowed object of the British Democratic Convention being the 
emancipation, economical and political, of the working class, ihe most 
vital element in our political economy is " money " — in other words, 
that which is adopted by modern nations as the measure for determining 
the price of labour and its products. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

To a few English merchants, numbering about a score, was given by 
King William IIL, anno 1693, powers to fabricate their papers as 
•* money," and they have transmitted their power from clique to clique, 
from generation to generation, down to the present day, favoured by 
every monarch and every ministry from that time to the present time. 
That corporation is virtually able to guage and determine the price of 
«very man's labour and every man's property within the realm by its 
power, and its habitual practice in the contraction and expansion of its 
paper money — in the making its money " scarce " or " plenty." 'J'his 
corporation is not subject to the surveillance of the Crown, of Parlia- 
ment, or of any organisation of the people. It is a monopoly at the 
head of ill other monopolies, whether of capital, of land, trade, mines, 
shipping or government. It nurses all these monopolies and controls 
tlieui also. All the banks and monetary institutions of the realm are 
cooirolled by the Bank of England It has traded in loans to lli« 
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several Governments of England to carry on the most unholy wars 
against the rights of humanity. It has loaned its ** paper money " for 
corrupting purposes, to profligate ministers of the Crown from time to 
time, with a foreknowledge that such loans never would be paid, and 
they never were paid. 

Five times within a century it has suspended the payment of its 
notes : and had to apply to the Government of the day to obtain an 
order in council to restrain its note holders from enforcing payment. It 
assumes the sovereign power of converting paper into " money," which 
shall pass as coin throughout the realm, which is a power inherent only 
in the State. It is a tyrany over labour, an abettor of the class called 
"capitalists," whose interests in our present system are diametrically 
opposed to the interests of the working class. 

LABOUR DENIED THE USE OF CAPITAL. 

Labour is refused the aid of " capital," and must sell itself, lease 
itself, hire itself, contract itself to the persons who have the tact to win 
the favour of this monster bank, or of its satellites. Labour is thereby 
reduced to serfdom. No matter how highly it is skilled, labour cannot 
bring its products to market without the aid of ** capital," and "capi- 
talists " are a class, a coste in the community, the brood of the monster, 
the Bank of England. 

A STATE CURRENCY. 

We propose to abolish the exclusive privileges of this monster 
monopoly, and to confer on labour, when associated with moral 
character (the elements of credit), the privilege of obtaining " capital " 
upon cheap and accessible terms from the State. That the State, in- 
stead of the banks, shall make and issue the currency that is to measure 
all men's labour, and all men's property. The State, we contemplate, 
is to be based on the suffrage of the universal votes of all its men and 
women of twenty years of age. On such a State we propose to confer 
the exclusive power to fabricate paper money in small and large de- 
nominations, which shall be declared legal tender, as payment in all 
transactions, between man and man, and between the citizens and the 
State. 

LABOUR GUILDS. 

We propose that the State shall establish, by laws and rules, labour 
GUILDS, and also establish agencies to supply such " guilds " with loans 
of State currency. That these rules shall be based on the following 
cardinal principles : — 

First — The industrious, sober, moral character of its members. 

Second — That, to qualify the guild to obtain a loan from the State, 
they must have twenty-five per cent, of said loan to the fore, in cash or 
other good assets, consisting of buildings, machinery, or raw material. 

Third — That the guild shall be subject to the rules prescribed by 
the State. No rule shall be permitted to exist in the "guild" that shall 
exclude any person employed in the works from learning the art, or 
participating, according to merit and service, in the pro rata profits of 
any labour or works conducted by the guild. 

Fourth — The State^redit shall be advanced by way of loan on 
mortgage of all p1Sht, raw material, fixtures, machinery, cash, debts, and 
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Other interests of the gtiiid^ in the proportion of seventy-five per cent 
to the twenty-five per cent of their own assets. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Suppose ten persons shall put together ^^5 a-piece, form a •' labour 
guild " under the "regulations," the State would advance them, by way 
of loan, ;^i5o, which should be expended under the inspection of a 
"State Commissioner." This money would be lent at an interest, 
probably, of the half of one per cent per annum. Suppose ten 
mechanics, miners, fishermen, or others to put together ;^2o a^piece in 
a guild, the State would lend them, by the same rule, ;^6oo, and so on, 
whether the guild required a loan of ;^ioo or ;^ioo,ooo. 

STATE COMMISSIONERS. 

The local State Commissioner, who makes the loan, shall be em- 
powered to inspect, at all times, the works, the books, the material, 
tools, machinery, and, in cases of proved bad management, dissolve the 
guild, and realize for the State its advances. 

No commissioner shall, under criminal penalties, participate in any 
profit or income from any guild having connexion with the State. It is 
contemplated to have Government Loan Commissioners established at 
as many points within the realm as there are police-offices or pawn- 
brokers at present The operations of those State Loan Commissioners 
would considerably diminish the business of the pawnbrokers and of 
the police. 

INTEREST OF MONEY. 

A paper currency, when issued, and guaranteed by a free govern- 
ment, answers all the purposes of a free people: is much more economical 
than gold or silver, which are rendered dear and precious by the labour 
and material, and risk devoted to their discovery and production. A 
currency created by the State would bear no interest As the State 
would pay no interest to the holders of its paper money, so it need not 
charge the borrowers of its loans more interest than would pay for the 
machinery of printing the notes and managing and superintending their 
issue. 

AN INSURANCE FUND. 

In the management of so colossal a system of creating and loaning 
money, some losses will necessarily be encountered by the occasional 
bad management of the " guilds." We propose to levy one per cent 
per annum upon all the loans to all the guilds, as an " insurance fund,'' 
which would accumulate and form a very sufficient guarantee to the 
State against loss by its loans, and in this way we would supply labour 
with capital, and impart to it anew impulse and a conservative spirit 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There are those who will raise a false alarm against the formation of 
a State currency of so cheap and so extensive a character, and especially 
against loaning this currency to labour. When the men ot labour shall 
come into political power in this country, and that day is not so distant 
as the men of idleness imagine, they will establish just laws for the land, 
for commerce, for finances, and for generatindKistry. JChc manufactories 
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the mines, the fisheries, the shipping, the building of dwellings, the 
drainage and cultivation of land, the utilising of water power, etc., may 
all be worked to a profitable result for the people by means of this cur- 
rency and these loans. We would remind all such people, that the 
British Government, by its idle aristocracy, has raised and squandeted 
a thousand millions sterling in efforts to interfere with the political 
rights and enjoyments of other peoples and nations. One hundred 
millions were expended in fighting with the French to win from 
them the Canadian colonies — ^another hundred millions were spent in 
trying to subject the American colonies ; five hundred millions spent to 
suppress the First Napoleon ; one hundred millions to check the 
political growth of Russia ; nine millions for a little war with Abyssinia ; 
one million for the little war in Ashantee — all to no purpose or benefit 
to the toiling people. 

The United States of America has issued, for war purposes, four 
hundred millions of dollars of paper money in small denominations 
— in notes ranging from tenpence upwards, which still float from hand 
to hand, and answer all the purposes of silver and gold. The Govern- 
ments of Italy and Austria have also established a paper currency in 
their respective countries of notes as low as fivepence and tenpence 
each. The Brazilian Government has established a paper currency of 
thirteen millions of reals (two-shilling pieces) in each and every place. 
This currency answers every purpose of trade. 

BUILDING AGENCIES. 

"House-rent" is a wasting principle in the social economy of a 
people. In general the cost and value of a house is paid by " rents " 
once over again every ten or fifteen years. This is, we say, a waste of 
national capital, and tends to multiply idlers, who, having got up a few 
houses (many own whole streets and squares) resign themselves to mere 
enjoyments of a frivolous nature all their lives, spending the substance 
of those who are forced by ignorance or poverty to pay them " rents." 
We propose that the State shall establish building agencies in every 
city, town, and village, wherewith dwellings can be erected for those 
who require them, and a liberal time — say, ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
— given for the repayment of advances, whereby the " rents" for houses 
would return all the capital advanced for their erection, and ** rents " 
for houses speedily disappear amongst us. There would be healthy 
habitations built, with a consideration for light, air, ventilation, good 
sewage, etc., instead of the dens of filth and darkness in which the great 
bulk of the population are now housed. There are 500,000 houses in 
London, having 500,000 cellars used as " kitchens" — -dens ten to twelve 
feet below the street level, into which light nor air in sufficient quantity 
are suffered to enter to refresh the doomed serfs within — ^generally 
young women — who, sooner or later, must be mothers — mothers of a 
decrepid progeny. In those dens in London, and in all other cities of 
this realm, millions of people live in caves more dark, dreary, and un- 
healthy — more barbarous, in truth, than were the ancient caves in hill- 
sides, found now deserted in India, Egypt, and other parts of the world, 
where the aborigines of primitive nations once dwelt in filth, and dark- 
ness, and ignorance. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF DWELLINt>S. 

Walk through London for five or six days. You never can see the 
ends and sides of it Six thoiisand miles of streets ! Huge ditches, 
generally fifty to sixty feet high on each side, twenty to fifty feet wide at 
the bottom \ through which thirty-five hundred thousand human beings 
move to and fro daily, gasping for fresh air ; within whose houses one 
million of females are compelled to climb, a dozen times a-day, four or 
five flights of stairs. The manifest cause of the destruction of their 
family-bearing faculties (as every physician well knows), and the conse- 
quent decrepitude of the "men of old England," who, as a general 
condition, hzvt fallen below the old military regulation standard in size 
and strength. 

For want of fresh air, and searching for the oxygen it bears to refresh 
and stimulate their exhausted bodies, men and women, by the million, 
resort to that artificial oxygen which is bottled up and barreled up in 
ardent spirits and strong ales. To the construction of the houses, the 
streets, and, generally, the cities and towns of England, I attribute this 
growing decrepitude in the physique, and that debasement in habits 
and morals which prevail so extensively in the population. 

*• What is your remedy ?" I will be asked. Hear iL There ate 
five hundred thousand houses composing this metropolis. I would pull 
down every fifth house in every street and square ; make the space thus 
opened an alley-way, to admit currents of air to circulate around the 
remaining houses. With the earthy debris of the pulled-down houses I 
would fill up every cellar, kitchen, wine vault, and coal vault, to a level 
with the street. I would erect the kitchens in the back yards so high 
that their floor shall be on a level with the floors of the drawing-rooms, 
which latter should be extended well backwards towards the kitchen, 
and aflbrd a suit or flat of apartments for the constant use of the family 
from which the necessity of getti//g up stairs^ would be greatly diminished. 
By which arrangement several flights of stairs would be cut off" from use 
in the majority of houses. 

By what authority and at whose expense shall all this be done ? By 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, appointing Sanitary Commis- 
sioners, with full powers to appraise the loss likely to be sustained by 
the owners of the razed houses : these owners to be recouped by a wide- 
street tax on the neighbouring houses which shall remain. These Com- 
missioners to have plenary powers in London and in other towns and 
cities to control the erection of all new houses; to forbid cellars, 
kitchens, and vaults, at the basements. That no dwelling house shall 
be built higher than thirty feet over the street, and each house shall be 
encompassed by an alley-way ten feet wide at least on each side. That 
ample provision be made for sewage, pure water, &c. 

Even the above alterations are insufficient to ensure health in large 
cities. I therefore propose further that all railway and tramway 
companies plying into large cities shall be compelled, in their charters, 
to carry in a "workman's train;" persons of that class free of cliarge\ 
ten to twenty miles out on every side, between the hours of fiwt, and 
eight o'clock in the evening, and carry the same classes back into the 
city free of charge every morning between the hours of five and eight 
o'clock. Compensation to be made for this service to the respective 
companies from the municipal Treasury; but the companies would 
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lose little even did they get no pay at all for the service. The 
increased traffic superinduced between the suburbs and the city would 
fully reimburse them. By this means I would empty the city every 
night of a considerable part of its inhabitants. I would place them 
where, during the night, at least, they could fill their lungs, and nourish 
their thinned blood with a fresh supply of that oxygen which they are now 
so inhumanly denied. I would plant the artisans of small fabrics in the 
fresh fields, where the male and female workers, the hees^ shall have 
cosy cottages, and cosy villages to dwell in ; where smiling plenty, fresh 
air, and general sobriety would prevail, and the debasement of squalor 
and drunkenness, to a great degree, disappear. 

EDUCATION. 

Education is a dangerous topic to touch, yet it must be touched- 
The education imparted to both sexes, in all our places of learning* 
from the college to the ragged school, is greatly defective. That taught 
in the ragged reformatory schools is probably the best. In general, 
the brains of the young are crammed to repletion ; while little or no 
instruction is given to the hands. Both men and wonnen require a hand 
education quite as much as a brain education, to fit them for the great 
purposes of life, to enable them to be self-supporting, which every man 
and woman ought to be. It is of the first consequence to everybody that 
everybody shall be educated — some more, some less ; but all more or 
less. But how? 

The compulsory principle, though it does interfere with civil liberty, 
is necessary to the well-being of the whole commonwealth. Then comes 
the strife, arising from the inculcation of religious theories as part of the 
educational work of the State. If we would teach our young how each 
is to earn his, or her, own living in the world, we must not quarrel with 
them about the form of religion they have imbibed with their mother's 
milk. Times and places may be set apart in every school for imparting 
religious instruction to the young, by their parents or by their pastors, 
always providing that every man is to pay his own religious minister. 
Having prernis^ so much, I come now to the reform in education I 
deem necessary, and which will require a great change in the adaptation 
of school-houses, and in the things to be taught in them. 

BOYS. 

• For boys I would give them — 

Two hours a day for book learning. 

Two hours a day for mechanical instruction. 

Two hours a day for military training, accompanied by fife and drum. 
After that, recreation in athletic exercises, and dismiss. 

The book learning now imparted is good enough in its way ; but a 
teaching is required which would open up to the young the secrets, the 
component ]>arts, and principles of nature, such as may be attained 
through the study of chemistry, botany, metallurgy, anatomy, mathe- 
matics, geometry, explosives, mechanical and moving forces, &c. All 
which can, and must, be taught, and proper facilities provided by the 
State for this purpose. In the mechanical departments the principles of 
construction shall be taught by actual experiments, in house and naval 
architecture, in carpentering, turning, the composition of mortar and 
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cements, of dies, tempering and working of iron, clockmaking, weaving, 
bleaching, designing, tailoring, shoemaking, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, &c. In the neighbourhood of mines the mysteries of mines and 
mining, the nature and reduction of ores, be made familiar. On the 
sea coast instruction in navigation, in the theories of tides, currents, and 
winds should be given ; . also instruction for catching and curing fish 
coastwise and in deep sea, &c. In agricultural districts special instruc- 
tions shall be given for the breeding and rearing of horses, kine, sheep, 
hogs ; the killing, curing, and preserving of meats. Instructions in the 
management of sheep-shearing, cleansing and sorting of wool, and its 
general uses in manufactures. Then the farming and gardening depart- 
ments shall open to the young some at least of the secrets of nature, 
such as the composition of earths and proper treatment of same, of 
manures, of the principles of vegetable life, characteristics of seeds, 
the times for seeding, harvesting, of grasses, herbs, plants, and timber. 
Then the long roll of botanical experiments, the habits of fruits and 
flowers, the preservation of fruit, &c. 

A love of nature, a curiosity to search, is thus induced, and a 
healthy impetus given to body and mind. A boy trained in this manner 
from the age of eight to fifteen years will become a self-sustaining man 
in society. Out of every hundred boys so trained one will appear a 
leader of his fellows, in devising, inventing, organising, new employ- 
ments for many, realising individual profits, and lastly conferring vast 
benefits on the nation. 

GIRLS. 

The education of females must be directed through a more practical 
groove than that hitherto chosen. The whole range of frivolous teachings 
must be abandoned, and a different kind imparted. To the female has 
been given the mission of bearing, nursing, and training children ; her 
own training, therefore, becomes of the very greatest consequence to the 
whole society. The acquisition of music, drawing, painting, fancy 
needlework, as a very general rule, is a misapplication of time, a mis- 
direction of the young girl's faculties. When the young family begin to 
come the piano is closed down, the harp stands covered and silent, the 
tambour frame hangs permanently up ; the drawings and the paintings 
of girlhood appear daubs to the matronly eyes of the young mother. 
The light of married life breaks upon her, and she discovers that babies 
cry eternally, and she knows not for that a remedy. That food is 
spoiled in the cooking, and she can't account for it. That clothes mis- 
fit herself or her children, and she knows no way of mending matters, 
and so turns to scold the women tailors. The household affairs of such 
an one are always confused ; her children mostly always sick and cross ; 
and then come — 

Doctors and doctors. 
Pills and pills ; 

Bottles and bottles. 
Bills and bills. 

The head of the house finds honu very comfortless, and therefore he 
seeks abroad that exhiliration of mind which home does not supply. 

Millions of people live, if it may be called living, their whole lives, 
in one continued round of sorrows, annoyances, and disappointments, 
because of their being improperly trained in youth. 
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WHAT THEY SHALL LEARN. 

What would you have? Well, to begin, I would teach females, in 
addition to the usual literary course, a familiar or rudimentary know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the human body. I would have in every 
school, male or female, a French manakin^ which is an artificial human 
body, put together by screws, in pieces, in limbs, and members. With 
the aid of this dummy, the laws of the body may be explained, and the 
principle of health, commonly known as Physiology, made familiar to 
the young, by which knowledge the future mother would know when 
her baby was " cross," the cause of the crossness, and also something 
about the remedy for it Lessons and experiments in cooking food 
should form part of female education. Whether the mother be rich or 
poor, a thorough knowledge of the best material, and of the best 
methods of preparing food, is of the first consequence, as it affects the 
health of the family, and the economy of the income. No accomplish- 
ment that a woman can possibly acquire is equal in power to attract or 
please a husband with the art of good cookery. But this knowledge is 
never taught by method as a branch of education. The duty is left to 
chance — perhaps to the hired servant, who is still more ignorant, as a 
general rule, than the mistress of the house. 

SCHOOL KITCHENS. 

I would have attached to every girls' school plain utensals for cook- 
ing food. Instead of giving " lunches '* to girls to carry to school, theii 
" lunch " should be cooked by themselves in the school. There they 
may learn practically how to make soups, pastries, &c, — how, in short, 
to get the most nutriment from apound of meat,apound of vegetables, and 
half a gallon of water. The soups and lunch dietary should be changed 
daily, under instructions from an experienced cook, whose visits shall 
enable him to attend in rotation each school in his circuit, and establish 
cooking classes in each. 

CUTTING, FITTING, AND WASHING. 

A knowledge of cutting and fitting clothing to the person is very 
useful to a mother as a means of teaching industry and taste all around 
her, also is the washing and making up of linen. How precious few 
can do this, or have it done well, and therefore must these things be 
taught. 

THE DAIRY. 

Then more should be taught the best methods of managing a dairy 
— of making butter and cheese. Who has not enjoyed, when chance 
aiTorded it, the delicious taste of well-made butter or well-made cheese ? 
How very few women, "educated " or uneducated, can produce eilh#;r 
the one or the other from milk, which the cow is sure to yield, full of 
all the requisite properties, but which your " educated lady " knows 
not how to utilise for your benefit And yet it would not derogate from 
the standing of a lady of the first rank to learn and practice these 
things, seeing that her Majesty Victoria, Queen of the British Empire, 
is quite a proficient in the business of her dairy, her cookery, her 
laundry, her nursery, and her garden. A knowledge of botany, the 
nature and cultivation of vegetables and flowers, might be imparted as 
a recreation in the simple garden, which ought to be an appendage to 
every school. 
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INFANT TEACHING. 

Children at three to five years of age can be taught much by the 
mother. The infant, before it speaks observes and thinks. As soon as 
it crawls it wants to rf<7 something. In those months and years of tender 
infancy what splendid opportunities are oflfered to the naother for 
forming the habits — the very natures of her children. Their little hands 
might at that tender age be so easily trained to do something tending to 
future utility. The little boys want to make something, so do the little 
girls. Why not teach them to make or construct something in a small 
way which would give a useful turn to their every-day life. On the 
contrary, they are sent to play to amuse themselves, dressed and 
decorated with the finery of the milliner, with the mother's tender 
remark, " It will be time enough to teach them to work when they 
grow up and get strong." No, indeed, good lady. The habits of 
infancy are formed into a nature long before they grow up or get strong. 
When the infant is first introduced into " civilised life " as a creature to 
be amused, to play, to be decorated in rainbow colours, it becomes 
almost impossible afterwards to convert him or her into a lover of 
industry, application, or study. The habits of mothers of passionately 
chiding, slapping, even cursing their children for their little errors, are 
the source of great mischief; still worse is it to habituate them to taste 
strong drinks — a custom I have seen practised to an alarming 
extent. 

THE STATE MUST TEACH. 

I may be asked how can the State provide for the teaching of all 
those things ? I ask in return how is it that the State provides for the 
army, navy, police, jails, churches, and monarchy? The answer is 
ready. If the State assumes the duty of protecting its people from 
invasion, civil strife, of punishing them, of taxing them, then the best 
practical education should be imparted to them by the State. To 
have them well taught is a stupendous benefit to the State. To this 
end no expense shall be spared in fitting and adapting the schools 
suitably, and in paying good teachers of each branch of useful 
knowledge, who should pass in rotary circuits from school to school, 
a teacher of one branch to succeed the teacher of another branch 
day after day, hour after hour, according to a general central law that 
shall prevail in each district 

A people educated on these plans will soon prove themselves, 
in a competing world, to be equal, if not superior, to many of the living 
nations of our times. 

ARM, AND INSTRUCT J M ARMS, THE MANHOOD OF THE NATION. 

When the youth of t!ie country shall attend the schools where 
military training and military evolutions shall be taught as a daily 
recreation, it will not be difficult to convert the youth so taught into 
disciplined armies. Military training, in the higher sense, should be 
extended to all young men when they arrive at puberty. 

Some authorities think, and some governments act on the principle, 
that, to make a soldier, the man must be takeix bodily from the farm, or 
the workshop, into the regular Army for a period of five or six years. 
This, I venture to say, would not be so necessary were the man, when he 
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w.ts a boy^ trained in military exercises at school, and kept at it periodi- 
cally from youth upwards. 

The principal difficulties connected with the imparting of military 
discipline and evolutions spring from tlie total pre-ignorance of raw 
recruits, taken at man's age from ordinary labours into the drill park. 
The dancing master experiences the same kind of difficulty in teaching 
grown men to dance and move with precision that the drill master 
experiences in teaching adult recruits soldierlike evolutions. 

A familiar knowledge of military discipline and manoeuvres is no load 
for a youth to carry with him through lif^, The practice gives him, while 
young, a gallant bearing, and qualifies him in after life equal in military 
value to five men of the average-trained soldier. Every possible facility 
and encouragement should, therefore, be given to the youth and man- 
hood of the nation to perfect themselves in military knowledge, by butt 
practice with the best rifle, artillery practice in the field, and with 
explosives and projectiles, periodically, as an enjoyment and a field 
recreation. The youth of the State should be inspired by eloquence, 
prizes, patronage, praises, and rank, to perfect themselves in military 
science. 

There is nothing in the physique of the farm labourer, miner, factory 
hand, city workman, that would disqualify them [having been previously 
trained at school as I suggested] from " falling in" in their places in 
the army of their country at an hour's notice, and performing all the 
duties of the soldier with precision and obedience. 

A nation whose youth shall receive such training as this, every one 
of whom shall be bom to the heritage of a portion of their native soil, 
and the free enjoyment of political franchises in their State and municipal 
governments, need not fear, though they be a small State, the hostility of 
even the largest of modem powers. A " standing army," idle and de- 
moralising, will always be a curse to the nation where it shall exist — an 
enemy to be dreaded by industry, a foe to the free political action of its 
own fellow citizens. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It is a melancholy fact that in all ages men have persecuted each 
other, and hated each other, for their beliefs in the several attributes of 
the Deity. The ancient Egyptians, a great and powerful people, believed 
in a male and female divinity, named Isis and Osiris ; and they perse- 
cuted all those who believed otherwise. The Jews persecuted all 
who refused to believe the doctrines taught by Moses. The Romans 
persecuted all who refused to believe in Thyrmae, or the Sun. The 
Mahomedans persecuted all those who refused to accept Mahomet's 
teachings and his worship of the moon. The Christians persecuted each 
other for many an age with bodily pains and penalties, and social and 
political proscription, on account of the different interpretations, each 
division of Christians gave to the words and discourses of the blessed 
founder of Christianity. Nor have tliese persecutions yet ceased 
amongst men on account of religious beliefs. 

This condition being, as it would seem, inevitable, it becomes neces- 
sary that the State shall stand neutral, and deny to any of the beliefs an 
exclusive support or pre-eminence in property or privilege. 

Religion is a sentimental idea, the private property of each person, 
in the enjoyment of which no monarch, no parliament no law, shall be 
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permitted to interfere. To uphold by large salaries from the public 
domain, and high privileges in the government, certain gentlemen, who 
profess to teach one form of religious worship (about the propriety of 
which they are themselves far from being agreed), and deny equal sup- 
ports and privileges to all the teachers of all the other forms of religion, 
but generates jealousies and discontents in the State without improving 
morals, is an unhealthy element in the political pact, and should call 
forth the energies of every true statesman to speedily and completely 
abolish. On this question, public opinion, outside of the British 
Parliament, has already pronounced; and its behests will effect the 
abolition of church corporations and church " livings " in England and 
Scotland as in Ireland. 

The income of the " Church of England " has been set down by 
statistical returns at ten million of pounds sterling a-year. Capitalised 
at three and a quarter per cent per annum, it equals three hundered 
millions sterling. 

They receive it as under : — 

Tithes and rentals of Church lands ;;^4, 200,000 

State aid, share in Parliamentary grant for 

education of the poor 508,600 

Parochial collections 3,18 1 ,400 

Contributions of the public to various church 

societies ... ... ... ... 1,500,000 

Sundry incomes 600,000 



Total ... ;^io,ooo,ooo 

The livings in the Church are variously estimated in value. They run 
from ;£^3oo to ;£"6oo a-year, with house, garden, and glebe land. These 
" livings " are bought and sold in the market as regularly as any oilier 
property — are advertised for sale every day in the Tunes, 

There are 2,375 of these "livings" in England and Wales, yielding 
on an average ;£^5oo a-year each. There are twenty-eight bishops over 
these, whose salaries range from ;^4,ooo to ;;£^ 15,000 a-year. These 
bishops have all been appointed by the Prime Ministers of the day- 
appointed rather more for their politics than for their religious pro- 
ficiency. " Palaces" are built, altered, and repaired, for those bishops at 
the public expense ; although each bishop has several parochial livings 
in his gift, each of which, on the dropping of an incumbent, will always 
sell readily for three or four thousand pounds. 

A sum of one hundred and sixty-nine thousand pounds was recently 
voted by Parliament to build or repair " episcopal residences " for the 
Bishops of the Church of England in the following " sees :" — 

Ripon 

Lincoln ... 

Gloucester and Tristol ... 

Rochester 

Oxford 

Worcester 

Exeter ... 

Hereford 



^14.724 
52,194 
23.90S 

28,157 
6,469 

7,000 


3-500 
^00 
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Landaff ;£'9»o54 

Manchester 19,037 

Norwich 5,000 



;£'i69,843 



That was pretty well for one year of episcopal outlay. It is curious 
to look through the Parliamentary papers, and note the details of this 
enormous expenditure on bishops' residences. One bishop — ^he of 
Ripon — ^had ten thousand pounds expended for him by commissioners 
for "lodges," " piers," "gardeners' house," and, observe, " four additional 
stalls for best stables for horses, and standing room for four^ instead of 
ttvo^ carriages ! ! " 

There is a meek and lowly preacher of the Gospel for you ! Ten 
thousand pounds (the price of one hundred labourers' cottages) devoted 
by a minister of Christ's Gospels to build stables for his hunters and for 
his grand carriages ! 

I wonder what the blessed founder of Christianity, would say, and 
does say, about the Bishop of Ripon's coaches, and horses, and gardens, 
and palaces ? He that rode upon a donkey into Jerusalem would be 
surprised at witnessing the great improvements on his Christianity that 
has taken place since his time. 

I wonder what Saint Patrick would say if he returned amongst those 
bishops to find their sons and daughters mounted on blood horses, 
following the fox-hunts over the country — he that travelled through 
Ireland bareheaded and barefooted, preaching the Word to the people ? 

Nor are the Anglican Clergy alone in this love of luxurious display ; 
we find prevailing in Rome, at the fount of the Roman Catholic Church, 
thp self-same ostentation, which is practised there by the cardinals and 
other high ecclesiastics. Let us take the creation of a cardinal as 
described by an eye-witness. 

When a new cardinal is made, the greatest excitement is got up in 
Rome by his ecclesiastical friends. Music in the streets, illuminations, 
crowds in the streets, brilliant equipages rattling to the " palace" of the 
new dignitary, carrying thither the wealthy, the frivolous, and the 
political intriguers. Here is a description by an invited visitor on one of 
those creations : — " The cardinal's palace was illuminated by the most 
costly contrivances and the most fanciful designs. A royal staircase, 
covered with a rich carpet, lighted by a double line of wax torches, each 
four feet high, conducted us to the first floor of the palace, on which is 
the grand reception saloon, through two rows of lackeys and of Swiss 
in grand red livery, holding gigantic wax torches in their hands. At the 
entrance to this grand reception-saloon stands the new cardinal, hat in 
hand, receiving the richly-robed, frivolous company, who are regaled 
with choice wines, fruits, and viands. Behind this reception-room is 
another, called the throne room, richly decorated. In all this palace the 
most costly furniture and rarest gems of art are found, above, below^ 
in rear, in front; "ostentation," "pride," "expense," "waste," ar 
written legibly on every article in the palace. On fete days, when the 
Pope was King of Rome (what he struggles to become again), His 
Holiness and the Cardinals and Chief Priests marched through the 
Streets in procession, with the consecrated Host borne under a canop/i 
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and a hundred priests chanting psalms, grandly costumed, bearing 
burning tapers, preceding and following. In this procession the Holy 
Father is borne in a gilded coach, drawn by six richly-caparisoned 
horses of Barbary breed, with half-a-dozen lacqueys behind the 
carriage. Then follow the Cardinals, a score of them, each seated 
alone in a gilt coach, drawn by four black Barbary horses, richly 
caparisoned ; on the driver's seat of each sits a proud, powdered, puffy, 
** coachman," and behind this coach stand three lacqueys. Thus 
moved the Pope and Cardinals on fete days. All bystanders in the 
streets were expected to prostrate themselves, or kneel, to get the 
blessing of the Holjr Father as he passed along. For refusing to kneel 
on such occasions, men have been imprisoned ; and for supporting these 
expenses all Christendom is ransacked for money : and the " re-establish- 
ment of the temporal power of the Pope " means the re-estabhshment of 
all such extravagance, and its consequent tyranny. 

It is but the other day that the papers announced the intention of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland (Most Reverend 
Dr. Macgettigan), to build a " palace" that will cost twelve thousand 
pounds — a, princely residence — for the use of a lone old man without 
a family. That sum would build 250 snug cottages for labourers in the 
Bishop's diocese, which are so much wanted, and from each hearthstone 
of which the household fire would send to heaven a daily incense more 
acceptable to God than the grandest Te Deum which the good Arch- 
bishop could chant ! 

PAST CIVILISATION. 

What a mass of error has hitherto been taught to mankind as the 
theology of " civilisation." What can we learn, except brutality, from 
five thousand years of the history of the human race ? Is it not one vast 
pclice gazette — one vast record of crimes against God, against man, 
'n^ainst nature ; crimes of every variety, and of all degrees of bestiality ? 
\Vhat pabulum for our youth ! A thousand yeais of Egyptian brutality, 
succeeded by a thousand years of Israelitish brutality ; then a thousand 
years of Greek brutality, followed by a thousand years of the bestiality 
of the Roman Empire. All these followed again, by the brutal events 
that have succeeded the final fall of that empire down to the present 
day ! What a fearful study for our college youth, — those who, by 
their means and opportunities, should be the leaders and fabricators of 
" society.^ No wonder at the outcome of these terrible studies in the 
brutal and dishonest habits of the aristocracy of " civilisation." Better 
that all past history were utterly ignored in education — better every 
record of the past were condemned and publicly burnt — the past 
utterly effaced and utterly obliterated, and that a new civilisation 
were attempted, based upon practical industry — practical charity. Not 
almsgiving, but honest and conscientious dealings between man and 
man ; and a civilisation not made up of theological dogmas, but of a 
thorough love of our neighbour — a love that would teach us to practically 
serve our neighbour, instead of that disposition which prompts us to 
oppose, thwart, circumvent, and harrass our neighbour ; and a civilisa- 
tion not made up of grades of titled fools and criminal idlers, but of in- 
telligent people, each self-supporting ; none relying for a living upon 
the industry of others, none coveting neighbours* land, goods, or 
neighbours' labour ; but each one taught firom infancy to do some work 
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of a beneficial nature for society. A civilisation in which to be idle^ 
whether in rich or poor, shall be made a punishable crime against 
society. That is the civilisation which the thousand millions of human 
bemgs now living on this planet crave. That is the civilisation which 
will bring peace and plenty to man, and souls to God. 

THE FUTURE. 

When the people of this realm shall wake up one day from the 
hideous dream into which they have been mesmerised, and shake off the 
influences of an insidious press and a lying literature, they will then 
discover their most uncivilised state of " civilisation." 



THE IRISH QUESTION. 



" Look ages through of penalties and pains, 
One image still — ^the Irishman in chains !' 

I venture to present the following letter to Prime Minister Disraeli 
as being the more complete, instead of the short, report on Home Rule 
adopted by the Convention : — 

To the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 

Sir, — I, an utter stranger to you, take the very great liberty to 
intrude a letter upon your precious time, and more precious attention. 
It is one of the penalties of greatness to be bored. I must, I 
suppose, come before you as one of the boring fraternity. I would in- 
trude upon you my prayers and suggestions for the real pacification and 
contentment of Ireland. I pray you do not throw this letter into the 
basket at the bare mention of " Ireland." You may be destined to 
accomplish, at last, the great political feat of establishing a union 
between Ireland and England, without the aid of Coercion Bills and 
armies of occupation. There is a wonderful magic in justice, in kind 
words, and in generous intercourse. The editors of the London news- 
papers are mostly crude, unjust, and ungenerous to Ireland. The Times 
abuses and Punch ridicules " the Irish ;" all the papers of second-rate 
art in sentence-making and satire follow this lead. Nobody likes to be 
abused — nobody likes to be mocked. People of " distinction" — in the 
clubs — ^wonder that the Irish are not charmed ; wonder they dislike you ! 
Think of that, and, as a preliminary to a new union, stop it. '' Be to 
their faults a little blind, and to their virtues very kind," is a mighty 
safe diplomatic maxim for the highest men in the Government, and for 
all their followers. 
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Beginning thus — if you will so begin — the ntw union mth Ireland, 
let us see what else is to be done. 

We must next consider the national treaties between Ireland and 
England. Nay, don't pooh ! pooh ! There are treaties existing which 
minutely define the nature of that " union " that shall bind Ireland in 
obedience to the British Crown. Pardon me for a moment. 

TREATY OF LIMERICK. 

The first treaty made between the two nations, after 500 years of 
intermitting warfare, was that at Limerick, 1691, made and signed on 
the battle-field in presence of the English and Irish contending armies. 
That treaty was signed by Sarsfield — the Irish General, for the Irish, 
and by Ginkle, the English General, for the English, and subsequently 
endorsed with their approval by King William and Queen Mary for 
themselves, their successors, and for England. The " Act of Settle- 
ment," or the " Bill of Rights," is not more binding on Englishmen than 
is that treaty. 

That treaty guaranteed to the Irish all the privileges of Home 
Government which they now demand. It guaranteed civil and religious 
liberty, the rights of trade, navigation of the seas, manufactures and legis- 
lation; King William III. and his wife, Mary, daughter of King 
James II., countersigned the same by the following solemn codicil :-^ 
" Whereas the City of Limerick hath been since, in pursuance of said 
articles, surrendered unto us, and all parts of the counties of Limerick, 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, and Mayo, under the protection of said garrison, 
now know ye that we, having considered of the said articles, are 
graciously pleased, hereby, to declare that we do for us, our heirs, 
and successors, as far as in us lies, ratify and confirm the same^ and 
every clause^ matter, and thing therein contained,'' 

The instrument then provides for engrossing this treaty on the 
public records of England and Ireland, where they may be seen to this 
day, and the "honour of England" is formally pledged for the 
faithful observance of its provisions. This treaty was signed upon a 
stone, in the open air, in Limerick, 3rd October, 1691, in presence of 
the contending armies. 

Two days after the solemn signing, and before the garrisons were 
evacuated by the Irish army, a French fleet of succour arrived in Dingle 
Bay, consisting of eighteen ships, filled with war stores, provisions, and 
three thousand picked warriors. When that fleet was sighted, some of 
Sars field's officers urged him to avail himself of the succour, and go 
back to the battle-field once more. Sarsfield answered, "No ! I have 
put my seal and name to that treaty, and it never shall be said of me 
that I disgraced my name as a soldier, and Ireland as a nation, by an 
act of military and political dishonour." He sent the French fleet back 
to France, whither he and many of his army afterwards proceeded. 

The Irish army dissolved, returned to their fields ^nd factories, and 
the people, though having been greatly harrassed by the previous wars, 
began slowly to recover from their late losses. Seven or eight years 
passed over. Trade, industry, manufactures, began again to bud and 
blossom in Ireland. 

The Irish Parliament was then a small assembly. Very soon a 
commercial jealousy towards Ireland seized upon the English manu- 
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facturers, merchants, and shipowners. Addresses from Bristol, and 
other places in England, were sent in to King William, calling 
upon him to discourage the manufacture of woollen cloth in Ireland, 
with which he readily complied^ and in conformity decreed, with the 
hearty consent of his English Parliament, the destruction, by fines and 
penalties, of that large branch of industry in Ireland. 

The law of Sir E. Poyning was enforced, which decreed that all bills 
of legislation for Ireland, shall originate first in the Privy Council of the 
King of England ! This was followed by the enactment of the full 
penal code of Elizabeth against Roman Catholics, to take effect in 
Ireland. 

It is not necessary here to say what sort of laws were comprehended 
in the " penal code." Suffice it to say that no Catholic was permitted 
to own real estate, be Member of Parliament, vote for a Member of 
Parliament, be municipal officer, lawyer, doctor, or schoolmaster. I say 
nothing about the violent proscription of Catholic priests and their 
religion. None dare publicly pray in Ireland for a hundred years, 
unless according to the Elizabethan code of worship, and not one 
Irishman, or woman, in one hundred thousand knew what form of 
religion that code prescribed. The State religion of England was 
altered ^v^ times in thirty-five years. Nor is it finally settled to this 
very day ! But it is for me to arraign the Government of England for 
suppressing, by direct laws, our woollen manufactures, our rights to 
navigate the high seas, our rights to build or own ships, to export wool, 
or manufactured goods. The ship, and captain of a ship, found carrying 
out of Ireland a bale of goods, were made liable to a fine of ;;^5oo each 
(loth and nth William III.). 

I pass by the confiscation and transfer, by King William III., of two 
million acres of the best lands in Ireland to his military favourites and 
followers — the very lands guaranteed to the old owners by the Limerick 
Treaty ; and I come before you, armed with history, to charge your by- 
gone Government with perfidiously breaking every clause of that solemn 
treaty^ signed as it was in the open air, in the presence of the military, 
civil, and regal representatives of the two nations ! I come to demand a 
recognition of that treaty, restitution of rights, and atonements for its 
breach. 

THE SECOND TREATY — 1 782. 

Let us now inquire into the text and spirit and incidents of the 
SECOND TREATY between Ireland and England. 

The year of our Lord 1773 arrived in the age of the world. Benjamin 
Franklin, the American printer, had come to London as ambassador 
from colonial authorities, and had appeared at the Government Offices 
in Whitehall, asking for the privileges of a moderate, or limited, xlegree 
of Home Rule for the thirteen American colonies. This request was 
pooh-poohed by King George HI. " What !" said the King, "grant 
independent government to the colonists. Dismember my empire !" — 
the very words which many English politicians of the clubs now use in 
reply to the Irish demand. 

Well, 1 773, the era of moderate demands from the American Colonists, 
was succeeded by the 4th of July, 1776, when the Colonial "Repub- 
licans," " Communists," " Rebels," and " Revolutionists," met at Phila- 
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delphia, proclaimed a total separation from, and complete independence 
of, England, of its Kmg, and of its Parliament, volunteered Xofight^ and 
appointed Washington to command them. 

The thirteen colonies held then less than three millions of people. 
The mother country was twelve millions. Terrible odds against the 
" rebels !" The " rebels" having good cause of quarrel, drew to their aid 
patriots from every land. Thrice is he armed whose quarrel is just. La 
Fayette from France, Montgomery from Ireland, Pulasky from Prussia, 
Kosciusko from Poland, and so on. Besides which, they had with them 
whatever was democratic in the mother countries. Wilkes and Burke 
in England, and Grattan and Flood in Ireland. Memorable is the £act 
that Washington's army was largely composed of Irish immigrants. The 
American volunteers fought well for eight years, and bravely won their 
independence at last, capturing two general armies from England : that 
under Sir John Burgoyne, and the diief army under Lord Comwallis. 
Thus independence was at length, when it could no longer be refused, 
acknowledged ; and thos6 colonies have grown, in one century, from 
three millions to forty millions, consuming forty times more of English 
manufactures than they did when they were tied and bound to the 
mother country. 

The successes of these colonial rebels stirred the hearts of men in 
Europe. France and Ireland caught the infectious emotions of liberty. 
Grattan called up his Irish Volunteers, who demanded a repeal of 
Poyning's laws — the establishment of Irish free-trade, and the complete 
independence of the Irish Parliament, declaring at Dungannon, *' That 
no power on earth, save the Kings, Lords, and Commons, of Ireland, 
hath authority to bind by laws the people of Ireland." 

This pithy declaration was accepted, endorsed, and echoed by the 
Irish nation. Grattan moved his declaration of Irish independence 
in the Irish Parliament, i6th of April, 1782, based upon the afore- 
said resolution. The Whigs, with Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, had 
come into office in England, and King George III., with consent 
of his two Houses of Parliament, made, with Grattan and the Irish 
Parliament, that second solemn treaty registered in 

" George III. Regis — Cap. xxviiL 

"An Act for removing and preventing all doubts which have arisen 
concerning the exclusive rights of the Parliament and Courts of Ireland, 
in matters of legislation and judicature, and for preventing any writ of 
error or appeal from any of his Majesty's courts in that kingdom from 
being received, heard, or judged, in any of his Majesty's courts in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain ; whereas, doubts have arisen whether the 
provisions of the said Act [an Act of the previous session] are sufficient 
to secure to the people of Ireland the rights claimed by them to be 
bound only by laws enacted by his Majesty and the Parliament of that 
kingdom in all cases whatever, and to have all actions and suits at law, 
or in equity, which may be instituted in that kingdom, decided in his 
Majesty's Courts therein finally, and without appeal from thence ; there- 
fore, for removing all doubts respecting the same, may it please your 
Majesty that it may be declared and enacted, and be it declared and 
enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Lord's spiritual and temporal, and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same : That 
the said right claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by laws 
enacted by his Majesty and the Parliament of that kingdom in all cases 
whatever, and to have all actions and suits at law or in equity, which 
may be instituted in that kingdom, decided in his Majesty's Courts 
therein finally and without appeal from thence shall be, and it is hereby 
declared to be established and (ascertained for ever, and shall at no time 
hereafter be questioned or questionable" 

You have now, sir, before you that second solemn treaty, by and 
between the Senates of the two kingdoms, and the King of both. 

Do you repudiate it? 

IRISH REVENUES. 

The population of Ireland at that period was three millions. Its 
public debt two millions sterling \ a few years previously Ireland did 
not owe a shilling, and had a surplus of half-a-million. The annual 
revenue levied was nine hundred thousand pounds. The interest on 
the public debt was about one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 
The expense of government, law, police, army, fortification, was about 
four hundred thousand pounds a-year, and the balance, some three 
hundred thousand pounds a-year, was devoted to restore the suppressed 
manufactures and industries which had suffered during the previous 
long years of warfare and darkness. I supplement a list of the bonuses 
and donations of the Irish paid to industry for one year. The Irish now 
pay eight millions sterling a-year to England in customs and revenues, 
and we all know how little is given by your Imperial Government to- 
wards aiding to stimulate our languishing industries. Mr. Lowe con- 
temptuously refused a loan of eight or ten thousand pounds to our 
fishermen to build them boats ; while he paid to the Scotch fifty thou- 
sand pounds a-year for fifty years, and twelve thousand pounds a-year 
for twenty years, for the same purpose, paid to them regularly for the 
last seventy years. 

REFORM OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

When that treaty was made with Grattan in 1782, the Irish were 
within the " Empire," and were happy and willing to remain within it. 
They tried to reform their own parliament, as they had a perfect right to 
do. But if the Irish Parliament were reformed, the example would soon 
be followed in England ; and sooner than allow reform, the Government 
determined to destroy. So the advocates of " reform" were prosecuted, im- 
prisoned, hanged for "sedition" or "treason," and all that sort of thing, by 
English ofiicials enjoying power in Ireland. These Irish advocates and 
leaders of " Parliamentary reform" were such men as the Greys, RusseUs, 
Broughams, O'Connells, Macauleys of England, in the reform agitation 
of 1832. Not more radical ; not more criminal. A rebellion was forced 
on the people by the goading persecutions of those who enjoyed power 
in Dublin Castle ; purposely fomented by cruelty, in order that public 
opinion should be shaken, shattered, and that Ireland being placed in a 
state of siege, the island filled with military, her Parliament might be the 
more safely suppressed. The Seaet Committee appointed by the 
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Government in 1798 admit this. They say — " It appears from a variety 
of evidence laid before your Committee that the rebellion would not 
have broken out as soon as it did had it not been for the weU-timea 
measures adopted by the Government P Dr. MacNevin says, in his history 
ot those times — " In former times resort was had to similar acts of out- 
rage for the purpose of driving the natives into a resistance that should 
be followed by a forfeiture of their lands ; now a rebellion was intentionally 
produced by the chief agents of the British Ministry in order to give an 
opportunity for confiscating the whole power of the nation by an " act 
of union." 

THE *' UNION." 

In 1798 the " Irish Rebellion" of that era was put down by an army 
of 170,000 men. In 1799 Lord Castlereagh proposed in the Irish Par- 
liament a " union," or merging of its functions in the English Parliament. 
The measure was then rejected by 166 votes to 32. The next year 
Lord Castlereagh brought on the measure again, having in the mean- 
time openly bribed a sufficient number of borough owners, under head 
of " compensation," to vote for his Bill Sums of ten, fifceen, and twenty 
thousand pounds were given for single votes. 

There were 330 members in the Irish House of Commons, 85 only of 
those were returned by open constituencies; the balance were members for 
pocket boroughs, each having less probably than a score of voters. Most 
of those "constituencies" were represented by English captains and 
mercenaries who owned not a foot of Irish earth. These last " represen- 
tatives " were publicly bought up to vote the extinction of the Jrish 
Parliament, for which vote they had no authority. It was in vain that 
public meetings were held in all parts of Ireland to protest against this 
suicidal measure. From county meetings, orange lodges, grand juries, 
towns, cities, and corporations came protests and remonstrances against 
the proposal ; but to no purpose. On the final day fixed for the third 
reading of his Bill for a " union with the English Parliament," Lord 
Castlereagh placed a regiment of soldiers around the Parliament House 
in College Green, and a battery of artillery, charged with grape shot, on 
its flat roof, to awe into submission the infuriated populace. The fatal 
measure was passed by a majority of the borough members, 158 to 115, 
giving Lord Castlereagh a majority of 43. 

Thus was the second great treaty between the two nations repudiated, 
and annulled. 

That Act of Lord Castlereagh gave to Ireland 105 voices in the 
British House of Commons, where they are met with 500 voices of 
English members. What a mockery of a " union" ! , 

THE TWO DEBTS. 

In 1797 the public debt of Ireland was three millions. Lord Castle- 
reagh saddled the expenses of the Rebellion — ^twenty-two millions — on 
Ireland, and for paying " compensation" (bribes) to tiiose members who 
voted for his union, he borrowed on the revenue of Ireland some three 
millions more, working up a total debt on Ireland of twenty-eight 
millions. At that time England owed four hundred millions. Although 
for a few years there was a show of keeping the Irish Revenue and ex- 
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penditure accounts separate from those of England, yet the two debts, 
and two accounts, were consolidated in 1817 ; and thus Ireland, with 
her small debt of twenty-eight millions, was put in for the full liability of 
the nine hundred millions, which England then owed at the close of the 
great war with Bonaparte. 

By this arrangement, Ireland is put in for an annual payment of eight 
millions sterling, which is gathered from five-and-a-half millions of 
people by English excise and custom-officers, and applied, with the excep- 
tion of about one million a-year, to " imperial purposes," which mean 
every purpose upon the habitable globe except an Irish purpose. 

This "union" with England is unjust to Ireland in all its arrange- 
ments, and in all its consequences. It has filled the population with 
despair ; and raised their minds and hearts towards other lands. They 
flit away periodically at the rate of one hundred thousand persons a- 
year — a mortal drain of wealth and labour — the young, the bone and 
sinew, fly, leaving behind, in despair and sorrow, the old, the helpless, 
the useless. Capitalists will not venture an enterprise amid such a popu- 
lation. Capital shrinks from contact with universal poverty. Ninety- 
four thousand houses (huts) in Ireland have but one room each ; in 
those huts half-a-million of its toiling people dwell. This is part of the 
results of the "union" after a trial of seventy-four years. 

PROTESTS AGAINST THE UNION. 

This union was protested against before its consummation by Nobles, 
by Commons, by Protestants, and Catholics. It was protested against 
by Robert Emmet, and a patriotic band in open insurrection in 1803, 
for which they forfeited life and liberty. It was protested against at 
a public meeting, held in the Royal Exchange, Dublin, the High 
Sheriff" in the chair, in 18 10, by O'Connell and Lord Cloncurry. Again, 
in 1833, by O'Connell at numerous public meetings, which were forcibly 
suppressed by Lord Anglesey. In 1840, the protest against the " union" 
was renewed by O'Connell, with his great repeal agitation, suppressed at 
Clontarf by order of Sir Robert Peel, with artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

In 1848 a protest was made against this "union " by William Smith 
O'Brien, Mitchell, Meagher, Duffy, Martin, Smyth, and others, again 
suppressed by force. 

In 1865-7 a further protest was made against this "union" by the 
Fenians, again suppressed by force. 

In 1870 the Home Rule Association burst forth from the welled-up 
resolves of the Irish heart a protest against the " union." 

In 1874 the Home Rule cry — a, further protest against the " union " 
— comes from sixty constituencies in Ireland, and confronts you on the 
benches of your senate. 

Thus, the question never was allowed by the Irish to lapse for want 
of merits, cr through the laws of " limitation." 

They are to-day protesting against this " union " with the fervency, 
and in the very words — so prophetic — of Grattan, Plunket, Curran, and 
Saurin. 

You, sir, say it is "veiled rebellion." Very well. Suppose the veil 
torn off; and you really have to deal with another Irish Rebellion. Then 
more shooting, more burning, torturing, and dungeoning. And then a 
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season of wailing, more and greater emigrations; "black dose as 
before." The next generation will " try again," and so on ad infinitum. 
Is that to be the future o\ the connection between Irel^uid and 
England ? 

THE FUTURE. 

But those rebellious Irish may not alwajrs be badly led, may not 
always be unfortunate for although millions of them have been driven 
out of Ireland ; they have not been driven off this planet There are 
yet five and a-half millions in Ireland, three millions in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, two millions in the Canadian Dominion, fifty thousand 
in the British army, nine or ten millions in the United States of 
America, a million or so in South America, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, &c — 2l substantial total of twenty millions ! A brave and 
powerful nation — ^most of them within ten or twelve days' sail of Ireland 
What if there should burst forth an Irish, and an English, and an Indian 
rebellion, all at the same time — at a time when one soldier in every 
six of your army of occupation is deserting, or trying his best to desert ? 
That indeed would be a terrible concurrent concussion for the gentlemen 
of England. 

Who can tell what the next ten years may divulge. Who could even 
imagine, ten years ago, that three of the stable Governments of Europe 
would be overthrown in a very few short years. Upset, too, by cir- 
cumstances growing from so trivial an incident as the dismissal by a 
Spanish lady of her favourite minister ! Who could have imagined some 
twenty-five years ago, when Kossuth and Bern were defeated at Pesth, 
that Hungary, would, after all, get restored to her, within a decade of 
years, her ancient national rights ; be a kingdom again, sending ambas- 
sadors out to the other nations of the earth ? Who could have imagined 
that the Emperor of Austria, on coming to Pesth, would called on Deak, 
the chief and successful agitator for Hungarian Home Rule ? Call at 
Deak's own house, and make to him a visit of respect and ceremony. 

To understand the significance of this visit, let us imagine her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, opening the Irish Parliament in Dublin, and 
the next day making a personal call on the returned " felon," John 
Mitchell, at his own house in Dublin. That interchange of national 
friendship has just taken place in Pesth, the capital city of independent 
Hungary, linked to Austna by only the golden link of the Crown. 

Now, it may come to pass that her Majesty, Queen Victoria, may, on 
some early day, open in person the Irish Parliament, and may the day 
following make a personal call on the pardoned " felon," Mitchell. If 
her Majesty did condescend to do those grand and gracious deeds, they 
would do more to cement the union between the two countries than all 
the Coercion Acts that ever were invented by the Greys, and the Russells, 
and the Hartingtons, of England ! 

WHAT IRELAND DEMANDS. 

Do not, sir, be mistaken in your conception of what the Irish 
nation desires. It wants the complete recognition of the treaty with 
Grattan, which included within its scope the Treaty of Limerick— a 
restored legislature with full rights to model the same; fix electoral 
districts J define the character of the popular suffrage ; the number oi 
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members, and duration of Parliament ; to have full exclusive power to 
levy, collect, and apply customs, revenues, and taxes ; make and amend 
laws subject to the veto of the English monarch, administer the laws 
finally and without appeal from Ireland ; and do all things for the benefit 
and protection of the people as in the days and years immediately suc- 
ceeding Grattan*s treaty. Such rights, in a word, over their resources, 
revenues, and laws, as are enjoyed by the colonists of Canada, the 
Australias, and other British colonies, reserving to the two nations, by 
their commissioners, to fix the amount of their joint national debt, and 
the other pro rata expenses of the British Empire which Ireland shall 
bear. As respects Imperial questions, the Irish people care very little 
about participating in such, though there are some influential Irish 
gentlemen who propose some federal plan that would allow of Ireland 
intermeddling in the affairs of the British Parliament In the days of 
Grattan and of O'Connell. the Irish pco])le had no such desire. Neithei 
have any of the colonies at present. Grattan, on the last night of the 
Irish Parliament, prophetically dcscribcb the future " Irish gentlemen of 
the empire." ** I will not say diat one hundred Irish gentlemen will 
act ill, where any man would act well. They will be in situation a sort 
of gentlemen of the empire — that is to say, gentlemen at large, unowned 
by one country and unselected by the other, suspended between both, 
false to both, and belonging to neither; the market of St Stephen 
opened to the individual, and the talents of the country, like its property, 
dragged from the Kingdom of Ireland to be sold in London." 

REPEAL THE ACT OF UNION. 

The simplest way of solving the great problem is to put back the 
Irish Parliament upon its old foundations by merely repealing the " Act 
of Union." Then, and not before then, can Ireland be in a condition 
to consider any improvement on Grattan's treaty in the political connec- 
tion of the two nations. 

Until England settles this question with Ireland fully and fairly, she 
cannot, and shall not, have peace at home nor power abroad among the 
nations. 

Better now deal with this demand as the Duke of Wellington dealt 
with Catholic Emancipation ; for he, too, was warned against the danger 
of granting that question without " securities." Long debates about 
" Catholic securities " were the order of the day. Various were the 
forebodings of ill ; but the Duke passed over all those bug-a-boos^ and 
granted emancipation without any " securities " whatever. And what ill 
consequence has come of it ? 

If you grant the Irish the rights guaranteed to them by the aforesaid 
treaties, and if, after the experience of a few years, they shall abuse 
those privileges by doing acts inimical to the peace and prosperity of 
England, they will by such abuse forfeit the moral sympathies of Europe 
and America ; and then England, vindicated, shall acquire a threefold 
power to repress the weaker, foolish nation, who shall then have lost the 
moral support of the sympathising world. The best "security" for Eng- 
land in the arrangement is fair and honest dealing with Ireland. Any 
arrangement wanting this element is pregnant >viih "insecurity," pregnant 
with " separation." 
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A man armed with your power can bless nations. See what Lord 
Palmerston accomplished for Belgium. By his friendly offices, he 
helped that people to establish their independence at once of Holland 
and France, and they live in happy affluence in consequence. Their 
prosperity is the grandest monument they could erect to his memory. 
See what Mr. Lambton (Lord Durham) did for Canada, which he found 
in rebellion in 1838 ; but by his judicious management, and granting 
the colony its full legislative rights — complete " Home Rule" — he made 
it loyal and true to England. There is no need there now for an army 
of occupation. 

These prayers and examples, sir, I hope will not be lost on you. 
The proposals herein are, after all, but an effort at compr9misr, to avoid 
bloodshed and confusion. 

I ask your forgiveness for trespassing at such length. I have not 
ability to compress. The undressed facts are now respectfully submitted. 
— ^With much respect, I remain sir, your very obedient servant, 

THOMAS MOONEY. 
London, St Patrick's Day ; 
17th March, 1874. 



10, Downing Street, Whitehall 

Sir, — I am directed by Mr. Disraeli to acknowledge, with thanks, 
the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst. — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, R TURNER. 

Thomas Mooney, Esq., London. 



DEBATE ON IRISH HOME RULE. 

A debate was had in Parliament on a motion to go into committee 
to consider the political relations existing between Ireland and England, 
which was rejected by 450 to 61 — ten English Members, who especially 
represent the English democracy, voting with the fifty-one Irish 
members. On this debate, Reynold^ s Newspaper (at the head in point 
of circulation and integrity of the British Press) made the most sensible 
comments. It says : " The debate upon Home Rule had this one great 
advantage — it revealed the dominant spirit upon which aristocracy is 
foimded. There is no conceivable reason known to honest and dis- 
interested men why Home Rule should not be granted to Ireland and 
to Scotland, just in the same way as it is exercised in the Isle of Man, 
regulating its own affairs by a House of Keys. We allow the people 
of Jersey and Guernsey to do what they please, and we have had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the policy of the Manx people, or the 
people of the Channel Islands. The aristocracy do not happen to hold 
any estates in the Isle of Man, or Jersey or Guernsey, acquired by con- 
fiscation, or held under leases fraudulently granted by capitular bodies 
for the benefit of insolent aristocrats ; and so Home Rule can be safely 
granted by the legislature, whose special duty it is to watch over the 
interests of the aristocracy. There is no doubt that the real reason why 
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Home Rule is resisted is this — ^that every incident of property in Ireland 
would come under local criticism; and it is local criticism which 
aristocracy equally fears in Ireland as elsewhere. Our English colony 
in Ireland began to fear, about the time that the infamous Union was 
infamously perpetrated, that the Irish people were likely to prove too 
strong for the aristocratic families planted by confiscation, who preferred 
to live in the luxurious English capital rather than on their estates. It 
was the aristocracy which compelled Pitt to make it possible to pass the 
Act of Union ; and to this day the people have seen the gradual decay 
of their country, so far as decay could be produced by absentee land- 
lords. Just let us suppose that had it been convenient to reverse the case ; 
that the aristocracy, attracted by a finer climate and the prospect of greater 
rentals, had carried the Government over to Ireland, Let us suppose 
that the Queen resided in Dublin half the year, and that she " honoured" 
the Lakes of Killamey and the seaside with her presence the other half. 
Let us suppose that what we know as Woolwich and Aldershot, Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, with all their outlay, had been transferred to 
Ireland, and that the people on the banks of the Thames had to take 
laws from the Liffey. How long would such a union have lasted, even 
if it was convenient to aristocracy and royalty ? 

" The English people are not capable of giving a disinterested 
opinion on the subject, for it is for their advantage that the rents of 
Irish knd should be spent in England. The English people had no 
objection to grant Home Rule to Canada and the provinces now known 
as the Dominion. The Dominion Parliament never interferes with our 
foreign and imperial policy, and is perfectly content with the right to 
manage the affairs of the people, in a population equal to that of Ireland; 
nor is there any reason to doubt the loyalty of the people, although 
once, in our own time, they were in rebellion as much as the Irish 
people. The rebellion of Canada was cured, thirty years ago, by the 
grant of Home Rule, and a peaceful revolution was accomplished by 
the simple expedient of allowing Parliamentary institutions and manhood 
suffrage to betide all the difficulties of colonial misgovemment from 
home. The story is the same in the Australian colonies. We were in 
perpetual trouble in New South Wales, in Australia Felix, "in Van 
Dieman's Land, and in New Zealand, until we gave up to the people 
the right to found capitals of their own, and to elect Parliaments to 
legislate as they pleased. We have given the same right to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to British Columbia, and to Jamaica. Our whole colonial 
history goes to show the complete success of Home Rule ; for where 
there has been any failure, it has been because the people have not been 
taken into council as to their own affairs. Why, even in India, after a 
history of blunders unparalleled, not to say of crimes, we are accom- 
plishing some successes with the aid of the people. We have, however, 
to observe this very important distinction — the aristocracy have no pro- 
perty in the Isle of Man, or Jersey, or Guernsey, or in the Dominion, 
or in the Australian colonies, or in British Columbia, or in the Cape 
colony. Aristocratic families have interests in Jamaica, and it is the one 
melancholy example of English misgovemment. We have sought in 
the interests of aristocratic planters to do in Jamaica what we have 
done in Ireland, and the said results in both cases attest the iniquity of 
aristocratic Government 
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"The idea of aristocratic government is to place a few families in 
power and in luxury at the cost of the whole people. In every century 
this idea has been worked out by selfish families, under the pretext 
that it was necessary to supply the means of culture to society, to give the 
population the benefit of the example of people of a superior class, able 
to shed the lustre of position, manners, and intelligence over the face of 
society. Has this been done for Ireland by the aristocracy ? Has it 
ever been done for England ? What portion of the progress of either 
country is attributable to the peers whose ancestors acquired estates by 
confiscation and enclosure, and who themselves improve every oppor- 
tunity to obtain the increase of the value of their estates by the simple 
process of taking money from the people ? What a history could be 
given of the rents exacted on every great estate, improved by the in- 
creased population and by the industry of the people ! The law would 
probably prevent such a historj- being published, even if ali the facb 
could be collected into * a black book ' aristocracy, by tfu a^wn oftiu 
law which aristocracy makesy coffirlves fc phinder tfiepeopuJ" 



The members of the Convention who were most constant in their 
attendance, and contributed most of the suggestions embodied in these 
reports, were Messrs. Shakelton Hallett, Weston, D. Sullivan, Riddle, 
Barry, Godsman, P. O'Leary, Clarke, Butler, Deering, Canham, Ryan, 
Murray, and Mooney. 

Here I close this work of love for the down-trodden of these islands 
— ^that is, for thirty millions, — ^who are, as Mr. Disraeli acknowledged, at 
the Taylors* Banquet, outside of the British Constitution, having neither 
votes, houses, nor lands — neither a share in the soil nor in their Govern- 
ment For them, for them I speak I 
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THE LEGAL INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

By Mr. J. Perry Godfrey, of London. 

* The Lawyers are met.* 

When I had the pleasure of addressing you twelve months ago, Mr. Godfrey's 
I drew the attention of the Society to the relationship of the two 
branches of the legal profession considered in reference to the 
public as well as inter ae^ and attempted to show certain anomalies 
and grievances that pressed hard upon our branch of the pro- 
fession. I now beg to address you on a kindred subject, namely, 
the Legal Institutions of England, which may be considered to 
a certain extent a corollary to my previous paper. 

The institutions referred to number 4 1 , being the Incorporated 
Law Society of the United Kingdom (London), 36 Provincial 
Law Societies, of which 12 are incorporated, and the 4 Inns of 
Court. 

I purpose dealing with the Law Societies, in the first in- 
stance, instead of the senior institutions, the Inns of Court, 
for the reason that the constitution and workings of the former 
are based upon legal authority, and act in accordance with the 
exigencies of the times and the legal changes that are con- 
stantly occurring, whereas the latter are mere voluntary and 
irresponsible institutions. 

In the year 1825 many of the members of Clifford's Inn, and 
the other Inns of Chancery, with other attorneys and solicitors, 
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Mr.GoDFJiBy's founded a Law Institution in Chancery Lane, on the basis 
▲FSB. ^£ ^ joint-stock compauy, the shares l)eing allotted among 

the members. In the course of a few years these shares 
were surrendered, and in 1831 the Society was re-incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter for the sole purpose of promoting 
the interests and welfare of the solicitors' branch of the pro- 
fession. 

The Incoi^porated Law Society of the United Kingdom 
being thus placed upon a broader basis, lectures were instituted 
in the year 1833 for the technical instruction of articled 
clerks, and in 1836 a legal examination was instituted, the 
passing of which was a qualification for the admission of 
the student to practise as a solicitor. A guai-antee as to fitness 
to practise being thus establislied, the institution next consi- 
dered the subject of educational qualification of candidates for 
articles, and preliminary examinations were instituted, the 
educational system being in 1865 further developed by the 
institution of law classes for the instruction of articled clerks in 
addition to the lectures which then existed. In 1872 a new 
charter was obtained, and two years afterwards the amalgama- 
tion of the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association with 
the Incorporated Law Society took place. The Solicitors' Act, 
1877, was passed on the 23rd of July, regulating the examina- 
tion of persons applying to be admitted Solicitors of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England, and for otherwise 
amending the law relating to solicitors. It also enacts (as the out- 
come of the public and generous spirit of the solicitor branch) 
that barristers of fivejrears' standing may become solicitors njMn 
passing the final examination; and gives extended powers to 
the Incorporated Law Society, which now numbers 3,280 mem-* 
bers, of whom 2,120 are town and 1,160 country. As the Society 
has recently abolished the entrance fee, it is hoped that it will now 
become a more thoroughly representative institution, and that 
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a larger number of solicitors "will join its ranks. That this is Mr.GoDFioY'fl 

likely to be so is shown by the feet that 367 new members have *^^^"*' 

joined since the remission. The governing body consists of 40 

elective members, of whom 30 are to be town and 10 country 

members. The Council has the power of electing yearly, as 

extraordinary members of the Council, 10 other members, or any 

lesser number of the Society, each of these special members being 

the President of a Country Law Society. The Council, as a matter 

of &ct, annually exercises this power, and the governing body 

therefore numbers 50, of which 30 are town and 20 country 

members. The duties of the Society are of an onerous and 

varied character, and require great and unremitting attention 

on the part of the Council, who is responsible for the qualifica* 

tion of candidates for articles, and of students to practise. 

It likewise keeps a watchful eye over the conduct of solicitors, 

and, where necessary, brings the same to the cognizance 

of the Court. How superior to the course adopted by the 

Inns, who disbar instead of submitting the ' case to judicial 

authority ! It also watches legislation — and here, by the way, 

there is room for its influence to be more felt. In addition, 

it undertakes to deal with all questions affecting the professional 

status, as well as the rights and interests of solicitors as a body. 

These are most important functions, which, properly exer* 
cised, should conduce to the welfare and benefit of the profession. 

It has a magnificent legal library, containing upwards of 
27,000 volumes, which is open to students as well as members 
of the institution. 

In referring, in the next place, to the Provincial Law Societies, 
I may mention that many of these Incorporated Institu- 
tions, although their incorporation is of comparatively speaking 
recent date, have existed many years^ having been originally i 

associations of gentlemen, as kind of clubs for the purchase 
and use in conmion of Law Libraries ; and as the towns in- 
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Mr.GoDFRiT's creased in population, the numbers of their members swelled, 
and hence their formation upon a firmer basis. 

The Bradford Law Society was incorporated on the 14th of 
December 1875, and is restored under the Companies^ Acty 
but with the licence granted by the Board of Trade in pur- 
suance of Section 23 of the Companies' Act, 1867, whereby the 
word ^ limited ' is not necessary to the title. The objects for 
which the Association is established are : — Firstly, the forma- 
tion and maintenance of a Law Society ; secondly, the protec- 
tion of the character, status, and interests of solicitors, the 
promotion of honourable practice, the settlement of disputed 
points of practice, the decision of all questions of professional 
usage or courtesy in conducting law business of every kind ; 
thirdly, the consideration of all general questions affecting the 
interests of the profession at large, and the alteration and 
administration of the law ; fourthly, the promotion of improved 
legal education ; and, fifthly, the transaction of all such matters 
as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above 
objects. The licence referred to was granted upon the condi- 
tion that the income and property of the Association, whenceso- 
ever derived, should be applied solely towards the objects of the 
Association, and no portion thereof to be paid or transferred, 
directly or indirectly, by way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise 
howsoever by way of profit to the persons who at any time are 
or have been members of the Association, or to any of them, or 
to any person claiming through any of them, provided thj^jb 
nothing should prevent the payment in good faith of remunera- 
tion to any oflBcers or servants, or to any members of the Asso- 
ciation, or other persons, in return for services actually rendered 
to the Association. The Articles of Association of this Society, 
besides dealing with the powers of the Council, membership, sub- 
scriptions, and annual and special general meetings, states (Clause 
1 4) under the heading of * Library ' : * The Council shall have power 
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to make regulations for the admission to the library of barristers Mr.GoDrBir'a 

on circuit or attending Quarter Sessions, articled clerks, and 

other non-members,' and by Clause 18, Hhe Judges of all the 

Courts held at Bradford, or within six miles thereof, and their 

Begistrars (such Begistrars not being practising solicitors), shall 

be entitled to free admission to the library of the Society for 

the purpose of reference to any books therein.' The last clause 

deals with the ^ admission of barristers,' stating that ' barristers- 

at-law, resident at Bradford, shall be admitted to the library of 

the Society, for reference therein, on payment in advance of an 

annual subscription of two guineas.' The basis of this Society, 

being of such an honourable and generous nature, deserves every 

support from our brethren in th^t locality. A perusal of the 

Eeport submitted at the 4th Annual jNleeting, on the 19th 

November 1879, shows the energy with which the Society acts 

in the interest of its local members and the profession generally. 

It sets^out irUer alia the important Acts of Parliament passed 

during the then previous Session, and I am pleased to say that 

its eflforts appear to be well directed towards insuring the 

solicitors' branch being represented in appointments given by 

the Government where solicitors are eligible. During the year 

700 volumes had been issued by the library, and many new 

editions of standard works added tliereto. The balance-sheet 

presents a favourable aspect. 

The Bristol Law Society was incorporated on the 18th 
February 1871, in like manner as the Bradford Incorporated Law 
Society, receiving a licence from the Board of Trade in pursuance 
to Section 23 of the Companies' Act, 1867, and has about 115 i 

members. The objects for which the Association is established 
are : — ^The acquisition and maintenance of a law library ; tlie 
consideration of all general questions affecting the adminis- 
tration or alteration of the law ; the promotion of improved legal I 
education ; the promotion of honourable practice amongst soli- ' 
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Mr. Godfrey's citors, and the protection of their interests as a profession ; the 
^^^"^ settlement of disputed points of practice, and the decision of ques- 

tions of professional etiquette arising amongst them ; the tran- 
saction of such other duties as are conducive or incidental to the 
above objects. One of the Honorary Secretaries, Mr. Lewis Fry, 
is a Member of Parliament, and is also on the Council of the chief 
Law Society. The Articles of Association are similar to those 
of the Bradford Incorporated Law Society, with a clause that 
the Judges of the Superior Courts and their officials, the 
Recorder of Bristol and the officials of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions held at Bristol (for the purpose and during the sitting 
of their respective Courts), shall be entitled to free admission 
to the library of the Society, Provision is also made that the 
Council shall have power to admit barristers-at-law resident 
at Bristol to use the library on payment of an annual sub- 
scription of three guineas, or of an entrance fee of five guineas 
and a subsequent annual subscription of two guineas. The 
Council have also power to add barristers-at- law (admitted to 
the use of the library under the last preceding Article) to any 
Committee appointed by the Council in relation to any of 
the objects of the Association, except those described in sub- 
section d of the 3rd paragraph of the Memorandum of Associ- 
ation which refer exclusively to solicitors, and are above 
described. 

This shows the spirit of friendly co-operation displayed by 
the solicitors' branch of the profession. 

The Hull Law Society was established in 1819, and incor-^ 
porated in August 1879. The number of members at present is 
52, Mr* Henry Birks being the President, and |fr. James T. 
Woodhouse the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. The Council of 
the Society consists of six ordinary members and the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and ex-President, who meet regularly 
to conduct the business of the Association. Since its incorporation 
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the Society has become much more active, and great attention Mr. Godfrey's 
is now bestowed by the Council upon all measures aflfecting the ^*^* 
profession. It is one of the Associated Provincial Law So- 
cieties, and bids fair to be one of the most important in the 
country. It is but reasonable to suppose that this will be so, 
considering that Hull is the third port in the kingdom, and 
has a Local Kecord Court and Admiralty Court, and a popula- 
tion of 150,000 inhabitants. I consider it of the utmost 
importance that large towns such as this, representing great 
commercial and agricultural interests, should be represented on 
the Council of our chief Society, especially as such representa- 
tion naturally strengthens the hands of the Incorporated Law 
Society in any application it may make for Parliamentary 
enactment. 

The election of extraordinary members takes place at the 
first meeting of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, 
held after Jhe 1st of October in each year. 

The Incoi'parated Law Society of Liverpool was founded in 
the year 1827, when there were fifty-two members, Mr. Joshua 
Lace being the President, and Mr. Thomas Harvey the Secre- 
tary. In February 1869, during the presidency of Mr. John 
Yates, the Society was registered under the Joint Stock Com- 
panies' Acts, the Board of Trade consenting to its being so 
registered without the addition of the word ' Limited.' The 
number of members at present is 229, and the officers are Mr. 
William Stone, President; Mr. Isaac Oliver Jones, Vice- 
President ; Mr. George Mason, Treasurer ; and ^Ir. Charles H. 
Morton and JSIr. John Quinn, jun.. Secretaries* In addition to 
the members, the majority of the local Bar also subscribe and 
have the privilege of the use of the Law Library, which consists 
of two large rooms with a very good collection of books, both 
legal and others partly connected with law. On the occasion 
<^ the removal of the Law Library to the present rooms, a large 
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Mr.GoDnunf'8 sum of money was subscribed to defray the expenses of such 
Pafbb 

removal, and of the fitting up of the new library, from which 

there was a surplus of £200, which has been expended in the 

purchase of books for completing its efficiency. 

The great increase of law literature (and as law books are 
costly) renders a law library more than ever necessary. 

The Manchester Law Aaaociaiion was instituted in 1838, 
and incorporated in 1871. Its incorporation is similar to that 
of the last-mentioned Society, and its objects (set forth in its 
Memorandum of Association) are somewhat similar to those of 
the Bristol Incorporated Law Society. The annual report of 
the Committee for the year 1879, presented to the annual 
meeting held on January 21, 1880, appeared of a very satisfac- 
tory character. The accounts of the trustees brought forward a 
balance in hand of a£149. 6$. 8(2., with an amount of Consols 
held in trust for the Association of £672. 12«. 3rf. Among 
the subjects dealt with in the report are ' The Spring Assizes 
Act of 1879,' * The Prosecution of Offences Act, 1879,' 'The 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) Act, 1879,* * Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,' * County Courts Bills,' * Civil Assizes Arrangements 
for Lancashire,' * Professional Remuneration,' ' Land Titles and 
Transfer,' ' Office of Clerk of the Peace ' (county of Lancaster), 
* District Eegistry of the High Court,' ' County Court Advocacy 
and Bankruptcy,' * Infringement on the Profession * &c. &c. 
Its present President is Mr. Isaac Hall, and its Honorary Secre- 
tary Mr. S. Unwin. 

The Newcaatle-^pon-Tyne Incorporated Law Society is a 
continuation, under a more convenient form of organisation, of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Law Societies. The 
Gateshead Law Society was established on January 27, 1826, 
and was thenceforward continually carried on until October 25, 
1872, when it was dissolved all the members joining this 
Society, which is registered with similar objects and powers 
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to the other Incorporated Country Law Societies to which I Mr.GoDFSBY'a 
have alluded. 

The Nottingham Law Society was incorporated on 
September 23, 1875, and has for its objects the support and pro- 
tection of the character, status, and interests of solicitors 
practising in the town of Nottingham, the county of Notting- 
ham, and within a circuit having a radius of 20 miles from the 
General Post OflBce at Nottingham ; the petitioning of Parlia- 
ment in relation to general measures aflfecting the legal pro- 
fession ; the promotion of the information of members by 
lectures, discussions, books, the maintenance of a law library, 
the acquisition of a hall, and the doing of all other things 
conducive to such and other objects. It has five Committees : 
a Finance Committee, a Law Library Committee, a Real 
Property Committee, a Parliamentary Bills Committee, and a 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment Committee. In 1876 this 
Society numbered 64 members. It now numbers over 90, with 
two barristers as associates, and has passed many resolutions to 
the advantage of the Nottingham solicitors. In 1876 the 
Council, upon the recommendation of the Parliamentary Bills 
Committee, requested the Incorporated Law Society of the 
United Kingdom to call the attention of the various Provincial 
Law Societies to any measures that from time to time might 
require \o be considered and watched in their passage through 
Parliament, and the following is the reply thereto : — 

* Ikoorposatbd Law Soci£tt: 

• Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
'May 25, 1876. 

* Dear Sib, — I am directed by the Council to thank you 
for your letter of the 10th inst. The Council desire me to 
informyou that they will be happy to communicate with your 
Society on any Parliamentary measures in which it appears 
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Mr.GoDFiun's that the various Law Societies should co-operate in theinterestg 

of the profession, 

* I am, dear Sir, 

' Yours faithfully, 

« E. \V. Williamson, 

« ABTHim Williams, Esq., « Secretary. 

* Nottingham Incorporated Law Society/ 

The request and the reply were sound and reasonable. Mr. 
Gregory's Eesolutions in the House of Commons was a 
Parliamentary measure, and, I believe, instigated by our chief 
Society. 

The Incorporated Law Society of Plymouth, one of the 
oldest of its kind, was founded on June 13, 1815, by several 
gentlemen who practised the law at Plymouth forming them- 
selves (at a meeting convened at the Public Library by Mr. 
Henry WooUcombe, who became the first President) into a 
society for promoting and maintaining a Law Library, and agreed 
to laws and regulations for the maintenance of such library, 
but did not in any way regulate professional conduct. It was 
the custom for the members to dine together once a year, 
on the first day of Michaelmas term ; but this good and sub- 
stantial regulation has fallen into disuse, as no dinner has 
taken place for some years, which is, I should say, to be 
regretted, as, according to Boswell's * Johnson,' viii. p. 67, *a 
dinner lubricates business.' 

In 1819 a special meeting was held for the consideration of 
a Bill before Parliament aSecting the profession. A few years 
later the question of a scale of professional charges was brought 
before the Committee, and in 1837 the Society was reconsti- 
tuted, with fresh rules, under the name of the Plymouth Law 
Society. From this time it habitually discussed and decided 
points of practice and questions of professional conduct arising 
amongst its members. In 1871 it was incorporated, fresh 
rules being adopted, and the name of the Society changed from 
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the Plymouth Law Society to that of the Incorporated Law Mr.GoDFBEv's 
Society of Plymouth. It now consists of forty memhers and ^^^^ 
seven honorary members. The annual subscription is one 
guinea, and the Society possesses a valuable Law Library, which 
is rich in reports and old treatises. Mr, John Shelley is the 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Sheffield Dist}n€t Incorporated Law Society was incor- 
porated on the 11th day of September 1875, in like manner 
as those I have already mentioned ; the Memorandum of 
Association being signed by forty-eight Sheffield solicitors, being 
the number of members at that time, but the members now 
muster about 'ISO. By the Articles of Association, the Society is 
to be managed by a Committee consisting of a President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, with eleven other members 
of the Society, the present officers being Jlr. William Wake, 
President (an extraordinary member of the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society); Mr. William Smith, Vice-President; 
Mr. B. P. Broomhead, Treasurer (member of the Council of 
the Incorporated Law Society) ; and Mr. Herbert Bramley, Hon. 
Secretary. The constitution of the Society is limited to 
solicitors and notaries practising in Sheffield and within 
twenty miles of the Town Hall ; but by the rules for the govern- 
ment of the library, adopted by the Committee in August 
1876, any firm in which one or more of the partners is or are 
a member or members of the Society, shall be entitled to use the 
library, and remove books therefrom, on payment of the annual 
subscription thereinafter mentioned, and on the conditions 
embodied in such rules. Judges^ Registrars, magistrates, and 
other of the officials of the local Courts also may, with the 
approval of the Committee, use the library, and remove books 
therefrom on certain conditions. Barristers also, whether 
residing within or without the borough^ are entitled, with the 
approval of the Committee^ to use the library and remove 
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Mr. Godvbxt's books on the conditioDS embodied in the rules referred to, on 
^^^^ payment of the small annual subscription of £1. lis. 6d. 

This Society, in addition to its very useful work on behalf of 
the profession generally, and especially of those members 
who practise within its district, has prepared and circulated 
amongst its members a form of Conditions of Sale which 
has been entered at Stationers' Hall. The Committee have 
also prepared and recommended a scale of commission to be 
adopted in Sheffield and the neighbourhood by solicitors, 
members of the Society, for conveyancing charges, and they 
have likewise adopted and passed, on the 9th August 1876, 
a scale of remuneration to be paid to auctioneers in or 
about Sheffield, on the sale by auction of real and leasehold 
property, stock, shares, &c. This Society has also instituted a 
prize for articled clerks on passing the final examination, which 
prize is of the value of ten guineas, and presented yearly; 
the student must have served under articles for at least two- 
thirds of the entire term for which he was articled to a 
solicitor having his head office within a radius of twenty miles 
as the crow flies from the Town Hall. This is the fourth largest 
Provincial Law Society in England, and promises to become, 
if not the largest, at any rate one of the strongest, both from 
its thorough organisation and the numerous and complicated 
commercial interests with which the solicitors of the town have 
to deal. 

In closing my observations upon the Provincial Incorporated 
Law Societies, permit me — whilst being 162 miles N.N.W. of 
London, and in the important manufacturing town and Parlia- 
mentary borough of Sheffield, the capital of Hallamshire — to 
express satisfaction that the science of the law should now be 
growing so rapidly as every year to find a convocation assembled 
in some chief town of the kingdom. Since the institution 
of the annual provincial meetings, seven years since, much 
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good has been experienced thereby in the profession and Mr.GoDFRBxa 
obtained by the public. Years ago, a meeting of lawyers 
on the banks of the river which meanders through the 
town would have been looked upon as Utopian. I take it, 
therefore, as a sign of the times that our profession is being 
recognised as the impartial arbitrator of disputes; and it is 
hoped, by conferences of this kind, that the beauty and 
the science of the law will be increased, not only to our own 
advantage, but also to the benefit of the public weal. I have 
continually urged the importance of local Law Societies, and the 
chief Law Society must acknowledge the value of the alliance 
of the Country Societies in any question of importance. Sheffield, 
having been noted as far back as the time of Chaucer for the 
manufacture of cutlery, has exerted a powerful influence through- 
out the length and breadth of the world, by the excellence of her 
hardware, cutlery, and machinery of iron and steel ; and doubt- 
lessly she will ere long speak strongly through its Incorporated 
Law Society on the subject of legislative enactments, which will 
tend to benefit the public as well as the profession, and which 
are referred to in the Report of the last Annual Meeting of the 
Incorporated Law Society. 

In addition to the foregoing, which are some of the most 
important Societies — and my paper will not allow of space 
to give details of each one — there are the Leeds Incoiyorated 
Law Society J the Sunderland Incorporated Laiv Society, and 
the Law Societies not incorporated, viz., Anglesea and Car- 
narvonshire, Bathj Birmingham, BoUon-le-Moors, Cam- 
hi^idgeshire, Carlisle, Denbighshire, and Flintshire, Devon 
and Exeter, South Durham, and North YorJcs, Gloucestershire, 
Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Preston, Somersetshire, Stockport, 
Sun'ey, Sussex, Wakefield, Wolverhampton, Worcestershire 
and Yorkshire* Since these lines have been written, I have 
seen the announcement of the registration of the Lincolnshira 
Incorporated Law Society, 
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Mr. Godfeby's Besides which there are oth«r Societies connected with the 
Paprb. 

Solicitor branch of the profession, but which do not come within 

the scope of this paper, namely, the Solicitors' Benevolent 

Association^ the Law Association for the benefit of widows 

and families of solicitors in the Metropolis and vicinity, the^ 

numerous Law Students' Societies in London and the Provinces, 

and the United Law Clerks' Society ; and I am pleased to be 

able to add that the Bar following the above good example 

have established a Barristers' Benevolent Association, which 

was much needed. 

Many of the Societies not incorporated are energetic and 
important, especially in their own immediate locality. The 
Birmingham Law Society gives an annual examination prize (a 
gold medal, value £10) for Birmingham candidates. The 
medal is awarded after every Michaelmas term, upon the Beport 
of the Council of the chief Society ; others also give encourage- 
ment to successful students. 

There is one more Country Law Society to which I 
must make special allusion : it is the Aesociated Provincial 
Laiv SocietieSf established in 1875, and of which Mr. 
Thomas Marshall is Secretary. Twenty-three of the existing 
Country Law Societies form the Association. It grew out 
of the habit which a few of the largest northern Law Societies 
— Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and New- 
castle — had formed of consulting and acting together on 
subjects of common interest. When Lord Selbome's Judicature 
Acts were before Parliament, this united action was constant, 
and when the Land Bill of 1874 was brought forward, it was 
still more so. Lord Cairns' Land Act of 1875 was the inmie- 
diate cause of their union. It is gratifying to be able to state 
that they always aim at acting in concert with the Council of 
the Incorporated Law Society ; and as several of our leading 
Societies are represented on the Council, the way for this union 
la ^nailv aud convcnieutly prepared. 
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Considering the vast influence that solicitors as a body Mr. Godfrey's 
possess — ^and warrantably so, too — seeing how much the most con- ^"*' 
fidential and vital interests of the public are in their hands, 
whatever bona fide (but not half-and-half) measure the chief 
Society initiates, and the Associated Law Societies adopt, would 
have every chance of meeting with that success which it would 
deserve. 

Having for the purpose of this Paper disposed of the Insti- 
tutions connected with the Solicitor branch of the Profession, I 
will now shortly refer to the Inns of Court. 

The early history of the Inns of Court is lost in obscurity, 
there being no authentic account, owing to the loss of the regis- 
ters, of the direct time of their establishment, but Edward I., 
in the twentieth year of his reign, * did specially appoint the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas and the rest 
of his fellow Justices of that Court,* that they, according to their 
discretion, should prefer and ordain from every country certaiii 
attomies and lawyers of the best and most apt for their learning 
and skill, who might do service to his Court and people, and that 
those so chosen only, and no other, should follow his Court and 
transact the affairs therein, the said King and his Council then 
deeming the number of seven score sufficient for that employ- 
ment. The first mention of these legal seminaries is in the reign 
of Edward III., in a demise from the Lady Clifford of Clifford's 
Inn ad apprenticiia de banco, which means to the lawyers of 
the Court of Common Pleas. They were originally divided into 
two sorts, denominated Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery. 
As the latter have long ceased to be seminaries for the study 
of the Law, it is unnecessary, at present, to dwell upon 
them. Fortescue says that in the former the students did there 
not only study the Laws to serve the Courts of Justice and 
profit their country, but did further learn to dance, to sing, to 
play on instruments on the ferial days, and to study divinity on 

2 
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Mr.GtoDFBBi's the festival. Anciently, readers were appointed, but this fell 
into disuse, and students were afterwards merely obliged to keep 
a certain number of terms and eat a certain nimiber of dinners, 
as qualifications for their call to the Bar. 

The Inns of Court at last gave way to such a method of 
teaching Law, and joining in certain consolidated reguLitzons, 
each Inn handed over its educational duties except in the 
English language^ the Latin language and English History 
to the Council of Legal Education. 

The Inner TempUj as is well known, took its name from 
that gallant religious military order, the Knight Templars, who 
founded the Temple, where they continued until the suppression 
of this Order in 1310, when the estates devolved upon the Crown, 
and Edward XL ultimately made a grant to Adomar or Aimer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, of * the whole place and house 
called " The New Temple at London," with the ground called 
Fiquet's Croft, and all the tenements and rents, with the appur- 
tances that belong to the Templars in the City of London and 
suburbs thereof, with the land called Fleet Croft, part of the 
possessions of the said New Temple.' This structure afterwards 
came into the possession of Hugh le Despencer the younger, 
and on his execution the right once more reverted to the 
Crown, and Edward III. granted this mansion to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, who afterwards demised it 
for the rent of aSIO per annum to certain students of the 
Common Law. Unfortunately, in the Eebellion of Wat Tyler, 
the Temple suffered much, the property of the students being 
plundered, and every book and record destroyed and burnt. 
Soon after this damage, however, but at what particular period 
it is not known, the students in these seminaries so far in- 
creased in number as to occasion their division into two separate 
bodies called The Society of the Inner Temple and the Society 
of the Middle Temple, who had two halls, &c., but continued to 
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hold their houses as tenants to the Knights Hospitallers till Mr. Gosfaxt's 
the general suppression in the reign of Henry VIII., and after ^^^^ 
this event for some time of the Crown by lease. In the sixth 
year of the reign of James I. the whole of the buildings of the 
two Temples were granted by Letters Patent to Sir Julius Gsesar, 
Knight, then Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and certain esquires then Benchers of these houses to have and 
to hold the said mansion with tlie gardens, &c., and appur- 
tenance, unto the said Sir Julius Caesar, and the others above 
referred to their heirs and assigns for ever, for lodging^ recep^ 
tion, and education of the profesaora and atudenta of the Law 
of thia Realm, yielding and paying to the said King, his heirs 
and successors at the receipt of his Exchequer, viz. for the 
mansion called the Inner Temple, the sum of £10 yearly, and 
for the Middle Temple £10 yearly. 

The religious training of the fellows in commons during 
the time of Philip and Mary appears to have required much 
watching, as it was necessary to issue an order that they should 
from time to time go to church to hear divine service, and 
that they should receive the Communion at least once in every 
year; and later on we again find that they require especial 
attention bestowed upon them, as in the reign of Henry VIII. 
their appearance had to be studied, and accordingly an order 
was issued that the gentlemen of this house should reform 
themselves in their cut or diagulaed apparel, and not to have 
long bearda; in short, like Shakespeare's Justice, they should have 
* eyes severe and beard of formal cut.' Afterwards a decree 
was made that no fellow of this house should wear his beard 
above three weeks' growth upon pain of 20a. forfeiture. 

The Middle Temple having lost Strand Inn upon the 
building of Somerset House endeavoured to take Lyon's Inn 
from the Inner Temple, whereupon a disagreement arose be- 
tween them ; but through the earnest intercession with Queen 
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Mr.GoDFR3Bi:'8 Elizabeth by the Lord Kobert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, it was allowed to remain the property of the Inner 
Temple^ and it was ordered and enacted Hhat no person or 
persons of this Society^ that then were or thereafter might 
belong to the same, should be retained of Counsel against him 
the said Bobert or his heirs, and that the arms of the said 
Eobert should be set up in some convenient place of their hall 
as a continual memorium of that his Lordship's favour to Uiem.' 
At one time the fellows were getting, apparently, somewhat 
dangerous (whether owing to the feud with the Middle Temple 
or not I do not pretend to say), as an order was issued that 
^ no fellow of this house should come into this Hall with any 
weapons, except his dagger, or his knife, upon pain of for- 
feiting the sum of £5.' 

History would have us believe that anciently Inner Temple 
men were somewhat venturesome, if not courageous, as we are 
told that Justice Whydden of the Conunon Pleas, a member of 
the Inner Temple, was the first Judge who rode to Court on 
horseback, before which time the Judges rode on mules. 

Of the many great and distinguished men of the Inner 
Temple, I will only mention the peculiar as well as cele- 
brated Sir Edward Coke, who was noted for his great 
knowledge and experience in the law and his qualifications 
for the highest dignity of his profession ; yet, great as these 
qualifications were, they scarcely compensated for his insolence 
and excessive anger when sitting on the Bench. It is said 
when he presided at the trial of Sir Walter Baleigh, he called 
him traitor, monster, viper, and spider of hell; and in still 
greater heat of passion he told Airs. Turner, who was con- 
cerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, that she was 
guilty of the seven deadly sins — she was a whore, a bawd, 
a sorcerer, a witch, a papist, a felon, and a murderer. It 
must, however, be remembered that such freedom of speech was 
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common in those days. Nevertheless he still lives in his works Mr.aoDFBiY'* 
(reports, &c.), and is especially known to fieime in conjunction 
with Littleton. 

The annual income of this Inn according to the accounts 
last published was in 1854 £21,168. IGs. 

The Inns of Chancery belonging to the Inner Temple are 
Clifford's Inn, and Clement's Inn, as also were Lyon's Inn and 
Strand Inn. 

Middle Temple. — The history of the Middle Temple, so far 
as its title is concerned, seems to be absorbed in the Inner 
Temple, and the most that is derived of this institution from 
histories is principally as to its eating arrangements and its 
pastimes. The gardens* have an historic interest, as having 
been the place in which the disastrous wars of the Eed and 
White Boses originated. As Shakespeare puts it, in the First 
Part of Henry VL, Act 2, scene iv., in the following passage, 
which is the prelude to the rose-plucking episode : — 

So^Mcrset, — Within the Temple waU ire were too loud ; 
Tlie garden here is more conrenient. 

The origin of the tenure and the association of the Temple 

Inns with the Knights Templars I have already alluded to, and 

is of course too well known to need dwelling upon. Chaucer gives 

8ome account of the Temple, as it existed in his time, in the lines 

commencing: — 

A mnneiple there was of the Temple 

Of which all catours might taken eosemple. 



Of masters had he more than thrice ten. 
That were of Law expert and curious. 
Of which there was a dozen in that house 
Worthy to been Stewarts of rent and land 
Of any lord that is in England. 

The ancient history of the Middle Temple, like that of the 

Inner Temple, appears to have been lost or destroyed in the 

* There is still shown there a tree, ' Catulpa Spring\folia* planted by *Sir 
Hathew Hale. 
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Xr.OoDFsiT's Yf^^ rpyigj. jebelUoiL The records that have come down to us 
show that the memhers were not under sumptuary ordinances, 
as were their brethren of the Inner Temple, In the reign of 
Henry VIII., * Every man may go as him listeth, so that his 
apparell pretend no lightness or wantoness in the wearer, for 
even as his apparel doth show him to be, even so shall he be 
esteemed among them.^ We also find during the same reign 
that as every man might go in and out through the house at 
all seasons of the night, robberies and other misdemeanours 
occurred. 

That feasts and revels formed a prominent feature in the 
curriculum of the students, we have records in Pearce's * History 
of the Inns of Courts and Chancery,' in which the order of the 
revels is set forth. After the mess, when the judges and Serjeants 
had returned to the hall, the puisne reader placed himself at the 
cupboard, where, as soon as the music had struck up, he called 
twice for the master of the revels. The aiicient, with his white 
staff, then advanced, and began to 4ead the measures,' followed by 
barristers and students, all according to their several antiquities, 
and so on, in order. Before the conclusion of the last dance, 
the officer in rotation called upon the Bar to give the judges a 
song and chorus in procession, after which every barrister was 
given a towel, with wafers, and the students a wooden bowl 
filled with hippocrasj and the meeting dispersed in a formal 
manner. 

From the details with which these formalities are set out, 
there is no doubt that they exercised the brains of the early 
leaders of forensic eloquence very considerably. The feasts of 
this Inn are described as being sumptuous. Evelyn speaks of 
one in 1688 as having been so extravagant and great that the 
like had not been seen at any time ; and elsewhere he describes 
the revels as ^ an old but riotous custom.' 

How far the Benchers were justified in spending the income 
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of their Inn upon these feasts and revels is another matter. Mr.GoDFBEY'a 

Papbb 
What a contrast between those I have alluded to and the great 

historic banquet held in 1861, when the handsome new 

library was opened, and His Royal Highness the Prince of 

Wales was installed a member of the Middle Temple. The 

Benchers have their duties, and to a certain extent perform 

them, but, like Caliban, * they must have their dinner, too.' 

The annual income of this Inn was, in 1854, according to the 
only accounts published, £10,192. 10«. Id. 

New Inn is an Inn of Chancery to the Middle Temple. 

LincoMs Inn, — This Inn of Court was founded partly on 
the ruins of the Monastery of the Blackfriars who resided here 
previously to their removal to the quarter which now bears 
their name. These black or preaching friars came into London 
in the year 1221, principally, it is believed, to reform the 
manners of the age. On their arrival in London, the ground 
on which the present Inn stands, then described to be without 
the wall of the city by Holboum near unto the old Temple, 
was given to them, and there they founded a house and church 
which ultimately, with other property, became appropriated 
to the study of the law, but in what particular way does 
not appear. Tradition reports that Henry Lacey, the great 
Earl of Lincoln, who, in the next age had a grant by patent 
from King Edward I. of * the old Friar house, Juxta Holborn, 
being a person well aflfected to the study of the laws,' assigned 
the professors of it this residence, but it is not known whether 
by gift or purchase. From this nobleman, however, the place 
derived the name of Lincoln's Inn. Soon afterwards to the Earl 
of Lincoln's estate on this spot wis added the greater part of that 
possessed by the Bishops of Chichester, who afterwards leased it to 
the students of the law, reserving a certain rent and lodging 
for themselves on their coming to London, and in 27 Henry VIII., 
fiobert Sherbom, then Bishop of Chichester, made a new lease 
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Hr.G<»>mT'8 of it to William Sulyard, student of the same house, for ninety- 
nine years at the rent of £6. ISs. 4c2. This lease ended in 1634, 
but one of the succeeding Bishops, named Bichard Sampson, 
passed the inheritance of this house and garden, called Cottrell 
Garden or Coneygarth, by deed, dated 1st July, 28 Henry VIII. 
to the said William Sulyard and Eustace, his brother, which 
grant was confirmed by the Dean and Chapter of Chichester 
on the 1st of August then next ensuing. The inheritance thus 
settled on these two brothers, became vested by surviirorship 
in Eustace, whose son and heir, Edward, in consideration of 
£520, by his deed, bearing date the 12th November, 22 Elizabeth, 
conveyed to Kichard Kingsmill, and to the rest of the then 
benchers, the aforesaid house and garden, &c., in fee. Upon an 
occasion when the society wanted money towards a new hall, 
one John Nethersole, a member, bequeathed 40 marks partly 
towards the building of a library for the benefit of the students 
of the laws of England, and partly that every priest of this 
house then being, or thereafter to be, who should celebrate 
Mass and other Divine Service every Friday weekly, should 
then sing a Mass of requiem, and also in the time of the said 
Mass before his first lavature, say the Psalm of De Profundis 
with the orisons and collects accustomed, for the soul of the said 
John. At the time no one was allowed to be admitted into the 
fellowship of this house who had not been of an Inn of 
Chancery before by the space of one year, except he paid for his 
admittance, for his not being in Chanceiy 5 marks, but such as 
were utter barristers of FumivaFs Inn, or Thay ve's Inn, of one 
year's continuance, were to be admitted for 4 marks. And the 
year following, it was further ordered that every fellow of the 
above two Inns of Chancery, by reason, * they were the proper 
houses of this house,' as the register expresses, who had been 
allowed a barrister there, and had mooted there two vacations 
at the utter bar, should pay for his admission into the fellowship 
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of this house only 13«. Ad., but utter barristers of any other Inn Mr. CtoDPMx'f 
of Chancery, 20«. So that, even in those days, it is perfectly 
clear that men of some experience were preferred as students 
to men of no experience. 

This Inn, like the others, exhibited care over the appearance 
of its members, as is seen from the several orders which 
are recorded. By one, it is stated that if any fellow of this 
house should wear long hair or great ruffs, he should be put 
out of commons, and pay such a fine before he is re-admitted 
as the masters of the bench then in commons should assess ; 
and by another, it was ordered that what gentleman so* 
ever should come into the hall at meal-time with any other 
upper garment than a gown, he should be suspended from 
being a member of the Society. I apprehend this order must 
have been made in summer-time. And further, it being con- 
sidered shameful and shocking to eat a meal with a beard, the 
offending fellow had to pay twelve pence. This Inn anciently 
had its dancing and revels as well as the Temple, for in 
9 Henry VI., it was ordered * that there should be four revels 
a-year and no more ; ' nor were these exercises merely permitted 
but insisted on, for by another order it appears, < that the under 
barristers were by disestimation put out of commons for 
example's sake, because the whole body were offended for not 
dancing on the Candlemas day preceding, according to the 
ancient order of this society when the judges were present;* 
with a threat that if a like fault were committed afterwards 
they should be fined or disbarred. The annual income of this 
Inn was, when the accounts were last published twenty-six 
years' ago, £18,242. 128. Zd. 

Thavie's Inn, an Inn of Chancery, pulled down some years 
since, belonged to Lincoln's Inn, the same having been granted 
to them for the use of students of the law, and as the principal 
and fellows had to pay an annual rent of £3. Ga. 4c2., no doubt 
Lincoln's Inn benefited by its destruction. 
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Mr. Godfrey's FurnivaPs Inn, also an Inn of Chancery, belongs to Lin- 
coln's Inn. Its date as a school of legal education is like that 
of all the other Inns, involved in obscurity. 

This Inn is leased by Lincoln's at a rent of £500 per annum, 
the rack rents being worth probably over £6,000 a year. 

0ray*8 Inn is the fourth and, as Herbert says, * the last Inn 
of Court.' It derives its name from the Lord Gray of Wilton, 
whose residence it originally was, and John, the son of R^inald 
de Gray, obtained a license from the King in the year 1315, *to 
grant 30 acres of land, 2 acres of meadow, and 10«. rent, with 
the appurtenances lying in Kentish Town, near London, and in 
the parish of St. Andrew, in Holborn, without the bar of the 
Old Temple, unto the Priory and Convent of St. Bartholomew, 
of Smith field, to furnish a certain chaplain to celebrate divine 
service every day in the chapel of Pourtpole, without the bars 
(that being the chapel to this house), for the soul of the said 
John, and for the souls of his ancestors, and all the faithful 
deceased for ever.' On August 12th,- 1505, Edmund, Earl 
Gray of Wilton, by indenture of bargain and sale, passed to 
Hugh Denny, Esq., his heirs and assigns, the manor of Portpool, 
otherwise called Gray's Inn, 4 messuages, 4 gardens, the site 
of a windmill, 8 acres of land, lOs. of free rent, and the 
advowson of the chantry of Portpool aforesaid. In 22 Henry VII. 
this bargain and sale were afterwards confirmed by release from 
the said Edmund Lord Gray and others unto the said Hugh 
Dennys and Mary, his Wife, Godfrey Toppes, and others, to the 
use of the said Hugh and Mary, his wife, and the heirs of the 
said Hugh. The Priory and Convent of Sheen, Richmond, 
Surrey, being granted the Eoyal license (20 Edward IV.) to 
purchase lands in mortmain to the value of £100 per annum, 
obtained leave of Henry VIII. that Thomas Pigot and Bichard 
Broke, serjeant-at-law, Godfrey Toppes, and others (some of the 
feoffees before mentioned), might grant to * the said mannour of 
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Portpole, with the appurtenances, 4 messuages, 4 gardens, 1 Mr.GpDFRBT*« 

Pafbbs 
crofb, 8 acres of land, and lOd. rent, with the appurtenances, with 

the advowson of the said ehanteries, unto the said mannour 

belonging unto the said Prior and Convent of Sheen, to have 

and to hold to them and their successors.' Thus possessed 

of the premises, the Prior and Convent of Sheen demised 

them to the students of the law for the annual receipt of 

£6. 1 3s. 4cZ., at which* rent they were held of that monastery 

till the Dissolution, when, becoming the property of the Crown, 

a grant was made by the King, in fee-farm, as is apparent from 

the treasurer's accounts, 18th November, 32 Henry VIII., 

mention there being made of that rent being paid to the King's 

use. 

Such property, I believe, still continues vested in tlie 
Crown. 

Some of the orders of this Society are very curious. la 
40 Elizabeth it was ordered that, to avoid disturbance and 
confusion, of service, every gentleman of this house, not 
being of the third table, who should thenceforth go down to 
the dresser either to fet<;h his own meat, or change the same ; 
or not presently to sit down to his meal when the servitors have 
messed him, or take meat by strong hand from such as should 
serve him, to he put out of commons, ipso /ac^o. Again, no 
gentlemen were to be served out of rank, and none were to go 
down to the dresser in dinner or supper time to take any meat 
from any gentleman or officer, but be orderly served at their 
several places, upon pain to forfeit 5s. for every such oflfence, 
presently, the same week, to be cast into commons. And no 
gentleman of this Society, nor any other, by the payment, 
choice, or assent of any gentleman of this house shall, in time 
of Christmas, or any other time, take upon him, or use the 
name, place, or commandment of * lord,' or any other such 
like, or break open any chamber, or disturb, molest, or abuse 
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Hr.GoDv^si'i any fellows or oflBcers of this bouse, within the precincts of the 
^^^ same, npon pain to be expulsed for the abuse or disorder against 

any such fellow, and of being put out of commons for abuse of 
any officer. Likewise, in the reign of Elizabeth there was an 
order made that no laundress, nor women called victuallers, 
should thenceforth come into the gentlemen's chambers of this 
society, unless they were full forty years of age, nor send their 
maid servants of what age soever into the said gentlemen's cham* 
bers, upon penalty for the first offence of him who shall admit 
of any such, to be put out of commons ; for the second, to be 
expelled the house. Another order was that no officer of this 
house shall keep or enjoy his office longer than he should keep 
himself sole and unmarried, except the steward, the chief 
butler, and the chief cook. 

Gray's Inn was not unmindful of the poor, as directions 
were given for the distribution of alms thrice by the week at 
Gray's Inn Gate. One of the ancient constitutions forbids 
any fellow of the Society to stand with his back to the fire ; 
and further orders that no fellow passes up or down the haU 
there with his hat on his head when the Society is met 
at meals or exercises, or on other public occasions. Also, 
that . if any laundress or other servant empty any stools, or 
cast any ashes, filth, or dirt, in any of the courts, or empty 
any chamber pots from any of the windows, the master is to be 
amersed for such offence. Likewise that search be made 
every term for leicd and dangerous persons, that no such be 
suffered to lodge in the house. In the 21st of Henry VIII. the 
buildings were evidently of slender capacity, for at a Pension 
held on the 9th of July, one of the then Barons of the Exchequer, 
John Hales, produced a letter directed to him from Sir Thomas 
Novil<s which was to request him to acquaint the society that 
h<> would accept of Mr. Attorney-General (viz. Sir Christopher 
H«^les) to be his bedfellow in his chamber, and that entry might 
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"be made of the same in the book of their rules. In 21 Jac, women Mr.aoDraBY's 

were, I fear, somewhat notorious, and the fellows of the Inn a ^™*' 

little noisy, as on the 30th October an order was made that all 

women should be barred from the chapel at sermons, and all 

persons strangers, but such as were brought in by some of the 

Society; and also that all gentlemen should go out of the 

chapel bareheaded in a decent manner. Women and boys were 

not suffered to come within any part of the chapel at any time ; 

* nor any stranger before the bell hath done ringing, except he 

be brought in by a reader or gentleman of the house.' 

The only published account of Gray's Inn showed the 
income in 1854 to be £8,009. 

The Inns of Chancery belonging to Gray's Inn are Staple 
Inn and Barnard's Inn, but from neither of which does Gray's 
Inn derive any benefit or advantage. 

Formerly the Inns of Court acted separately in making rules 
relating to students; but upon a certain amount of pressure 
brought upon them by the public, through the House of 
Commons, and observing the rapid strides made by the Incor- 
porated Law Society, they arranged a few years ago to con- 
solidate their regulations as to the admission of students, the 
mode of keeping terms, the education and examination of 
students, the calling of students to the Bar, and the taking 
out of certificates to practise under the Bar, which led to the 
establishment of another Association, namely : — 

The Council of Legal Education, which consists of 
twenty benchers, five nominated by each Inn of Court, of whom 
four form a quorum. The members of the Council remain 
in office two years, and each Inn has power to fill up 
any vacancy that may occur in the number of its nominees 
during that period. To this Council is entrusted the power 
and duty of superintending the education and examination of 
students, and of arranging and settling the details of the seve* 
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Mr. Godfrey's pal measures which may be deemed necessary to be adopted for 
^^^^' this purpose, or in relation thereto, and such other measures as 

are in the Consolidated Begulajions referred to. A permanent 
Committee of eight members is appointed by the Council, called 
the Committee of Education and Examination, of whom three 
form a quorum. The Committee, subject to the control of the 
Council, superintend and direct the education and examination 
of students, and all measures in detail in respect of such edu- 
cation and examination, and at the end of every year report 
to the Council as to the practical working of the scheme during 
that year. Each Inn of Court contributes a specified amount 
towards the expenses, &c., of this Council of Legal Education. 

Having now dealt briefly with the Inns of Court, and com- 
pared their constitution with that of the more recent associa- 
tions which have sprung up spontaneously, and which are the 
natural outcome of an earnest desire on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Solicitors' branch of the profession to elevate the 
position of the members and consolidate the interests of the 
profession at large, and at the same time to benefit and advan- 
tage the public, I will leave it to you and the public to say 
whether the enormous income of the Inns of Court, in the 
aggregate about £100,000 per annum, could not be more judi- 
ciously expended than at present applied. 

In conclusion, I have now only to oflfer a few remarks 
generally upon the legal institutions of England. 

That the oldest institutions, viz., the Inns of Court, were 
anciently seminaries for the study of the law there can be no 
doubt (Fortescue called them the Lawyers' University); and 
as they may still be regarded in that light, granting a legal 
degree, and having obtained and holding property and income, 
as I have endeavoured to show, for the benefit of students of 
the law, grants and gifts having been made to them especially for 
the benefit of such students, they ought to be open to everyone 
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who enters upon the study of the Law, instead of which we find p^'^^'*"'' 

that the benchers actually bar those entering its course of study 

who are the most eligible to become members of an Inn of Court. 

That no Solicitor should be allowed to enter an Inn of Court until 

he has taken his name ofif the rolls, and remained a student for 

three years before being called to the bar, is an anomaly that 

few persons, if anyone, can ifiiderstand, and which, I venture to 

say, the Inns of Court themselves cannot justify. 

Now let us see the test education for the one branch, and the 
test education for the other. The Preliminary Examination for 
a Solicitor consists of writing from dictation, English compo-> 
sition. Arithmetic, the first four rules, simple and compound, 
the rule of three, and decimal and vulgar fractions,*G-eography 
of Europe, and History of England, Latin, elementary, and any 
two languages to be selected by the candidate out of the follow- 
ing, viz., Latin, ancient Crreek, French, Grerman, Spanish, and 
Italian. B.A.'s and LL.B.'s, &c. are of course exempt from 
this examination. The Preliminary Examination for the 
Bar is only in the English language, Latin language, and 
English History. It will therefore be seen from this that the 
test examination for the Solicitor branch of the profession is far 
higher than that for the other branch ; but a Solicitor who has 
been in practice any number of years is by the Consolidated 
Eegulations not allowed to enter any Inn of Court until he has 
passed the Bar Preliminary Examination, which is certainly an 
unjust requisition, considering the education he has gone 
through for his own branch, and that he is already a member 
of the profession of the law. It is not to be expected that 
solicitors, men of practice, it may be, and men of the world, 
who have passed perhaps more than half way through life, are 
to submit themselves to another schoolboy's examination. 
The Board of Examiners have power, however, to report any 
special circumstances to the Masters of the Bench of the Inn of 

p 
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Hr.OoDfsn'B Court of which any person may desire to be admitted as a 
^^"^ student, and the Masters of the Bench of such Inn have power 

to dispense with such regulation, in whole <Mr in part, in any 
case in which they may think special circumstances, so re- 
ported, or otherwise ascertained by the Bench, justify a 
departure from this regulation ; btU cts a Tnatter of fact this i« 
Bddam or never done m the case bf a Solicitor. This being so, 
the Benchers of the Inn not relaxing such rule even where 
Solicitor candidates are highly recommended, it is for that and 
other apparent reasons justifiable on the part of Solicitors to 
move strenuously to exempt themselves from Clauses 2 and 7 of 
the Consolidated Regulations. 

Many practising barristers of eminence have admitted th() 
justness of this proposition ; and indeed, when we consider 
that the regulation excluding Solicitors, is by a regulation 
of the Inns of Court themselves made in the (Me of Sides 
of Court, it might be argued that even at the present 
moment such regulations are not binding as against Solicitors, 
for we find that by the rule of Michaelmas term 1654, a rule 
of Court was made to compel Attorneys to become members of 
an Inn of Court or Chancery; and in Trinity term 1677, 
and Michaelmas term 1684, the Court of Conunon Pleas ordered 
the Attorneys of that Court to be admitted to some Inn of Court 
or Chancery, and in Michaelmas term 1704, a rule on the sub- 
ject was made by the Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleaa, 
and Exchequer, by which it was ordered that all Attorneys of 
the said Courts not already admitted into one of the Inns of 
Court or Chancery, shall procure themselves to be admitted into 
one of the Inns of Court or into one of the Inns of Chancery. 

The Inns of Court have been invited by the Incorporated 
Law Society, and also by the late Lord Chancellor, to create 
reform in the direction indicated, from within, but they have 
failed to comply. The communication by the late Lord Chan-^ 
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cellor was made some time ago, but they have not yet com- Mt.Godjbbt's 
pleted their deliberations upon the subject. I may, however, 
mention that, now that the Benchers find that public and pro- 
fessional opinion is strong against them, they are willing to 
concede a little in respect of the absurd anomaly requiring 
Solicitors to live a retired life for three years, and cease 
practising that which ought to be a qualification, before they 
can be eligible to be called to the Bar, but in their reply they 
will require to still hold the key of the Preliminary Examination. 
The Law Society having the last two or three years paved the 
way, it is expected that in the ensuing session of Parliament 
they will move actively in the matter by adhering to a resolution 
passed at the last Annual General Meeting of the Society, and 
which was, I am pleased to say, seconded by the Vice-President, 
viz. * That in the opinion of this meeting, the time has passed for 
seeking at the hands of the Benchers a modification of the rules 
of the Inns of Court as affecting the call of Solicitors to the 
Bar, and that it be an instruction to the Council to seek 
legislative interference upon the subject without further delay.* 
Any measure to be introduced should be introduced early in 
the session. 

The resolutions of which Mr. Gregory, M.P., gave notice in 
the House of Commons last year and this, probably, will not 
be brought forward again. As they were very vague, I will 
presume the originators were not serious in their efforts, which 
was, no doubt the case, as many of the other Solicitors (17 in 
all), members of the house, were not communicated with upon 
the subject. 

The Premier and the Lord Chancellor being of opinion that 
an alteration should take place, the former having expressed 
himself that the bias of his mind is adverse to certain restric- 
tions which now affect unification of both branches of the pro- 
fession, and the latter having stated that the conditions now 
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Mp. GoDP»BT'a required from Solicitors are much more severe and restrictive than 
is necessary for any purpose which he is able to recognise as 
legitimate, a measure such as that which I venture to submit, 
and which is set out at the end of this paper, would, I think, 
with the support of such great authorities, easily pass both 
Houses of the Legislature. Lord Selbome's ideas are well known 
upon the subject. His Lordship's views are that a -School of 
Law should be established ; and although this was attempted 
some time ago, but without success, it wiU no doubt prove the 
forerunner for that which will ultimately be a/ai^ accompli^ 

That the Inns of Court should cease to exist as voluntary 
institutions, or clubs, vested with enormous powers and privi- 
leges that concern the administration of justice, there can 
possibly be no doubt in the mind of anyone who has studied the 
question. Their sins of omission and commission are great, 
and in many instances their conduct has been questioned. 
Hansard tells of scenes in the House of Commons which, whilst 
being startling to read, must presently make the old legal 
university blush ; how that their sacredness surpasses that of the 
bedchamber or the confessional, that they allow no question in 
which they are concerned to be decided by anyone but them- 
selves, except by appeal to the judges who are their visitors, 
and, of course, of themselves, and, further, that their delibera- 
tions are in private, and no reasons are ever given for their 
decisions. It is recorded that upon one occasion fourteen 
M.P.'8 went to the Temple to hear a case before the Benchers, 
but they were refused admission. 

Is it not contrary to the principle of the administration of 
justice for the Benchers to sit in judgment upon themselves? 

It is apparent, therefore, that a door is left open for sus- 
picion which, for the honour of so high a class of men, ought to 
be closed for ever. The Benchers, like Crosar's wife, should be 
above suspicion. 
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The Inns of Court partake of the nature of a close borough. Mr.GtoDFiffli's 
Rotten boroughs have been swept away ; misapplied charities 
have been inquired into, and delivered into proper channels ; 
the City Gruilds are about to be compelled to give an account 
of their stewardship, and surely the Inns of Court cannot hope 
to escape the hand of reform. We have of late years seen 
the fusion of Law and Equity, the consolidation of the Superior 
Courts, and the constitution of a Supreme Court of Judicature ; 
what can this mean but eventually the amalgamation of the two 
branches of the profession ? — of which, however, I am not an 
advocate. In the meantime, the attention of the profession 
should, I submit, be directed towards the removal of the re- 
strictions laid upon Solicitors. The highest possible special 
technical education should be open to all students of the law, 
that all may reap an equal benefit. A great teacher says: 
* The most cultivated minds are usually the most studious of 
accuracy and details, because not impatiently shut up within 
them as absolutely limiting the view, but quietly contemplating 
them from without in their relations to the whole.' 

Having shown that the enormous incomes derived by the 
Inns of Court are for legal educational purposes, I now wish to 
draw your attention to the immense amount of money which 
passes under this head. The income of the Inns of Court 
amounts to about £100,000 per annum, nearly the whole of 
which is chiefly absorbed by the enormous expense attending 
their administration, the duties of which, as I have pointed 
out in a previous , paper, might be judiciously accomplished 
by one of such Inns. Only imagine Gray's Inn (and here I 
must state that, as time and space will not now permit, I 
must leave the other Inns to be particularised upon another 
occasion) with an income in 1854 of £8,009, and which 
might, I should say, be fairly estimated at £14,000 per 
annum at the present time, though it is impossible to give 
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Hr.GoDwn'f f^he exact figures, no accounts having been published since 
then, ii?ith but 210 members, and only calling (upon an 
average of several years past) five students per annum I Thus 
we have an Inn of Court with an income of about £14,000 a 
year spending that sum of money on 210 members, of course 
including its Benchers I with but an increase of about five 
members per annum ; so that, taking the death-rate into 
account, the Inn is barely breathing, if not actually dying out. 
There are nine sets of chambers in this Inn denominated 
Benchers' chambers, held by the nine senior Benchers during 
life, upon certain conditions, the annual rental of which in 
1854 was nearly £600 ; therefore, considering the increase in 
value of property in the Inn, it is fair to estimate such rental 
at the present time at £1,000 a year. Upon this I think 
I might make no further conmient than refer to the words 
upon this subject of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the arrangements in the Inns of Court in 1854, 
vi2. ^ We do not conceive that the arrangement is satisfactory.' 
No wonder the Benchers are adverse to any reform of the 
constitution of this Inn. Some members of the Inn pay casting 
into commons, which I believe goes to the aocount of the dinners ; 
but if the member be a Solicitor, he is not allowed to partake 
of them. As &r as Solicitors are concerned, the Benchers do 
not believe in the Johnsonian doctrine that a dinner lubricates 
business, though th^y levy on the former for their own commons. 
By the report referred to, the annual expense incidental to 
the Hall and dinners, bench, bar, and students, including the 
establishment requisite for the purpose, amounted to nearly 
£2,000. The average number of Benchers dining in term time 
being eight, and the average number of messes daily in term 
time only seven. The Commissioners were pleased to draw 
attention to this matter, with the view to effecting a saving 
towards the purposes of legal education, but with what result 
I know not, 
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Beferring by way of contrast to the two branches of the Mr.€K)wrBW*B 
legal profession, strange as it may appear, nevertheless it is a 
fact that of recent times the modem Institutions in the race 
are outrunning the ancient ones. 

It being agreed that the intercommunication of London 
and Provincial members is of the greatest benefit, let us strive 
to perfect the union in a manner somewhat similar to that 
which the medical profession have adopted in the British Medical 
Association, which now niunbers over 8,000 members, in all 
parts of the Kingdom ; by means of the local secretaries, the 
chief office is kept posted up in all matters that concern the 
general welfare of that profession, and reports the prooeedings 
of all branches through its weekly journal. I need not en- 
large upon the benefit, efficiency, and economy of such a well- 
developed organisation. Were it necessary, I could point out 
many valuable measures which this association, through their 
parliamentary committee, promoted and succeeded in carrying 
through the House. I merely mention this to show the strength 
of united action. 

We are not now living in the time of good Queen Bess when 
Attorneys were excommunicated, so to speak, from the Inns of 
Coiu't, or in those days when a Chancery suit was looked upon 
as a rich inheritance, neither is our present existence that of 
Quirk, Grammon and Snap. On the contrary, the extension 
and complications of commerce, the progress of education, 
and the transitions which the past half century has brought 
about, require the Solicitor to be a man of delicacy and 
good conduct. He is consulted in private ; he is entrusted 
with deeds and other valuable documents ; no one enters 
80 much into the confidence of the world at large as the 
legal practitioner ; he is daily entrusted with secrets of vital 
importance, and facts that would, if divulged, damn the fair 
fame of many who stand high in the world's estimation, or 
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Mr. QoDTBM^B ruin the peace of families. Under these drciunstances, there- 
fore, thejpublic may congratulate themselves, and the profession 
may well^^proud of the inviolable^sacredness with which practi- 
tioners guard the honoiu: and reputation of their clients. I 
believe the public appreciate this, and, notwithstanding the 
endearing phrases of* Devil's Own,' and * Limbs of the Law,' &c., 
which they ^bestow upon us in their happier moments, they 
come to us in their time of trouble in the full assurance that they 
will obtain tangible help, and that their 'honour and reputation 
will be safe in our hands. I have only been able to touch but 
lightly on the subjects treated of; in fact, in a manner sugges- 
tive rather than exhaustive. A great authority has truly said 
* that Law is the highest development of human reason.' Shall 
we then be found wanting ? 



The following is a copy of the Bill referred to on page 228. 

* Legal Praotitionbrs. 
^A Bill to Amend the Law relating to Legal Practitioners. 

' 1. This Act may be cited as " The Legal Practitioners 
Act, 1879." 

* 2. Every person who shall have been a certificated Solicitor 
for a period of not less than 10 years, but who shall not have 
been admitted a Solicitor under the provisions of sect. 4 of the 
Solicitors Act, 1860, or who shall not have been exempted 
under Sect. 11 of the Solicitors Act, 1877, from passing the 
preliminary examination ; and who shall have procured himself 
to be struck off the EoU of Solicitors of the Supreme Court, and 
shall obtain a Certificate, signed by the President or other the 
Chief Officer for the time being of the Incorporated Law- 
Society of the United Kingdom, on behalf of the Council of 
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the said Society (being the Society mentioned in the Solicitors 
Act, 1877) of his being a fit and proper person to practise as a 
Barrister, shall be entitled to be admitted a member of any of 
the Inns of Court upon payment of the usual fees (other than 
deposit or caution money) payable on such admission, and after 
having been so admitted he shall be entitled to be examined by 
the Council of Legal Education, or other the duly authorised 
examining power, at the next final or any subsequent final 
examination of members of the Inn to which he has been so 
admitted, and on passing such examination to receive a certifi- 
cate that he has so passed, as if he had kept all his terms and 
had otherwise qualified himself for such examination, and upon 
obtaining such certificate he shall, as regards his being called 
to the Bar, be in the same position in all respects as if he had 
been a student of such Inn and had conformed to all the regu- 
lations and complied with all the formalities required by the 
Inn to be observed or complied with respectively as a preliminary 
to his being called to the Bar, and be entitled to be called 
accordingly, 

' 3. This Act shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland.' 
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